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THE GF^COTV AJR 


oSapter I. 

FROM A.D. nos/ro A.D. 1731, FROM THE FIRST 
INCURSIONSOfTHEMAHRATTAS IN TO GUZERAT 

tq-the battle of dubhoee. 


The liifitory of the fii'st inoursions of the Mahrat- 
tas intcy'* Guzerat is veiled in obseiirity. That 
Provin,(>e, still wealthy, though distracted by the 
selfisrh quarrels of the imperial local functionaries- 
the rapid degradation of the imperial power, 
y/a.B infested by their roving parties for many years 
.'before any permanent occupation was effected. 

So early as a.d. 1705, the Emperor Aurungzeb- 
received reports that the Mahrattas 
had crossed the Nerbudda in great 
force, and extended their ravages into the heart of 
Malwa ; that Berar and Khandeish were overrun ; 
that fifteen thousand of their horse had broken into 
'Guzerat and defeated the troops of the assembled 
Foujdars ; and that nothing appeared but the bodies 
of slaughtered soldiers, houseless ryots, and the 
ripened fields either in flames or under devastation. 

Azim Shah was in cosequence despatched to 
Ahmedabad with a considerable force, to take on 
himself the government and protection of Guzerat. 
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About the yoav a.p\ 1712, a rieli caravan of trea- 
sure, escorted lyy a body ot troops 
commaude'^ by Mabomed Ibrabim 
IVbreezee, was attacked oby its route from Surat to 
Aurmigubad ; the escort was^putirely destroyed, and 
the caravan pillaged. This robbery was the deed 
of a Mahratta freebooter by liame Khundey Rao 
Dhabary, who had for years subsisted his followers 
by raids into Gnzerat, and even into the peninsula 
of Kattywar, but who had been obliged of late to 
suspend his operations in that province by the energy 
of the new Soobedar, Davood Khan, who had been 
transferred from the Deccan and entrusted with the 
defence of that province. Khundey Rao iJ.erefore 
had established himself in the fastnesses of the Raj- 
peepla country, whence this was his first exploit. 

Such an officer as Davood Khan -(who possessed 
remarkable personal prowess, and was a just and 
energetic administrator) might have secured the 
tranquillity of Guzerat had he been allowed to 
devote himself exclusively to that duty ; but the 
miserable intrigues of the imperial court sent him 
on a service which cost him his life, aud the State 
an admirable viceroy. 

Syud Hoossein Ali Khan had been appointed 
viceroy of the Deccan by the Emper- 
‘ ^ or Feerokshere, who at the same time 

sent private orders to Davood Khan to oppose him ; 
he did so, but without success, and was slain in an 
action fought in Malwa, where he died as became a 
gallant soldier. 
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The new viceroy directed his first efforts to crush 
the Mahratta robber horde, which had effectually 
closed the communication between the Deccan and 
Surat, which was at that time the chief commercial 
emporium of the western coast, and additionally 
important to a Mahomedan Government as the port 
where the faithful of Hindoostan embarked on their 
pilgrimages to Mecca. 

Khuudey Rao Dhabary had established a chain 
of posts along this route, and exacted Chouth, or 
one-fourth of the property of all travellers who were 
not provided with his pass-ports. Iloossein Ali 
Khan equipped a force of eight thousand meo to 
destroy this robber-chief, but it was utterly defeated, 
the commander slain, and the troops stripped even 
of their clothes. 

Irritated by this ignominious reverse, the viceroy 
deputed Maokoob Sing, his own Deewan, and Chun- 
dersen Jadao to avenge it ; but Khundey Rao, unit- 
ing his own followers with the army of the Mahratta 
Suolushkor, quitted his retreat and advanced to 
meet the Moghuls. A battle was fought near Ahmed- 
nuggur, and though both parties claimed the advan- 
tage, the Moghuls retreated to Aurungabad. 

The Dhabary went after these great successes to 
pay his respects to his sovereign the Shao Raja at 
Saftara, and was rewarded by the title of Senaputtee. 

Syud Hoossein Ali Khan had found it necessary 
or prudent to enter into engagements with the 
Mahrattas, which were repudiated by the emperor, 
in consequenc^ df which the viceroy determined to 
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march oa Delhi ; the Peishwa Ballajee Wiswauath and 
the new Senaputtee engaging to aid him with a large 
body of troops, on condition that the exactions thev 
had made in Malwa and Guzerat should be justified 
by an imperial firman. 

I he confederates succeeded in their objects, the 
1719. Emperor Feerobshere was put to 
■ death by the Syud, and Mahomed 
bhah elevated to the throne in his place, and the 
Mahrattas obtained three firmans for the Ghoutli, 
Surdeshmookhee, and Swuraje of the Deccan ; but it 
does not appear that their right t,o levy tribute from 
Malwa and Guzerat was confirmed on this occasion- 
but khuridey Rao Dhabary received from the Raja 
of battara authority to levy the admitted dues of his 
government in Buglana, as well as the tribute estab- 
lished by usage from Guzerat. 

To letuin to the imperial city, the ruling faction at 
court was anxious to remove out of the way a ^'ery 
poweiful and influential noble, austere, profound and 
dangerous, by name Cheyn Koolich Khan, and he 
was accordingly appointed viceroy of Malwa. Con- 
scious of the incurable weakness of the empire, lie 
immediately set about strengthening himsell’. Sonu^ 
Mahratta chiefs attached themselves to him, and lie 
advanced with the intention of subverting the imite- 
rial authority in the Deccan, and founding an 
independent kingdom. 

The Sattara Raja Shao sent troops to tlio imi’ierial 
camp undei the command of the Senaputtee, and a 
battletook place at Balapoor, in wliieli the imjierialists 





were defeated by Cbeyn Koolich Kban, whom we 
must henceforth designate by his better known title 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

Syud Hooseein Ali Khan, with the emperor in 
person, then took the field ; the former was murdered 
en route, the latter returned to Delhi, where a revolu- 
tion destroyed the faction of the Syuds. Nizam-ool- 
Moolk became vizier, and Hyder Kuli Khah was 
appointed- viceroy of Guzerat. 

It was at the batte of Balapoor, where Mahratta 

had fought against Mahratta, that 
1720 - 21 * . ^ ^ ’ 

the Guicowar family first rose out of 

its obscurity. Dummajee Guicowar, with-several of 

his sons, had long been faithful followers of Khundey 

Rao Dhabary, and he had so distinguished himself in 

this action, that the Senaputtee presented him to 

Raja Shao with the warmest commendations, and 

procured his appoinment as second in command of 

the army under himself, with the title of Shumsher 

Bahadoor. 

The Senaputtee and his lieutenant did not survive 
their. return from this campaign more than a few 
months ; their comrade Ballajee Peishwa also died 
about the same time. 

Trimbuck Rao Dhabary succeeded his father as 
Senaputtee, Peelajee the son of Jingoojee succeeded 
his uncle Dummajee Guicowar, and BajeeRao became 
Peishwa in room of his father Ballajee. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk on assuming the post of vizier, 
endeavoured to effect some reform at 
the Court of Delhi, but the emperor 
was not only found of that mirth and festivity which 
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was natural to Iris jouth, but was weak iu mind and 
dissolute in conduct. 

The lofty austerity of Nizam-ool-MooIk "was dis- 
agreeable to the emperor and his courtiers : promj)t at 
every base and unpatriotic intrigue, they soon devised 
a Bciieme for ridding themselves of his presence. 
Hyder Kuli Khan, the viceroy of Guzerat, had com- 
mitted some irregularities in his Government, and 
was threatened by the courtiers with the displeasure 
of the vizier, and working on the passions of both 
parties, inflamed them to the utmost. Hyder Kuli 
Khan committed additional acts of disrespect and 
disobedience, and the vizier was encouraged to pro- 
ceed in person to supersede and punish him for his 
conduct. He readily undertook the task, and it was 
hoped that this service would keep him long em- 
ployed at a distance from the court, and that he 
might fall a victim to the chances of w^ar. 

Thus a second time in a few years the Government 
of Guzerat w^as weakened by the selfish intrigues of 
the courtiers at Delhi, and the foundations of the 
throne sapped at the same time. 

Hyder Kuli Khan was a brave and able soldier, and 
he had a well-appointed army ; hut he w'as no match 
for Nizam-ool-Moolk, who, sending emissaries among 
his troops, seduced the greater part of them to desert, 
which made such an impression on Hyder Kuli, that 
he feigned insanity and fled in dismay to Delhi, e\'eu 
before the vizier had set foot in his province. 

Nizam-ooi-Moolk halted at Oujein wdiere lie received 
the homage and submission of the principal officers of 
Guzorat, whe flocked thither for tlie pur|(Ost\ 
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All las arrangemeuiis for tlxe future luauageiuoiit of 
Guzerat were made at Oujein,aQd as lie never lost an 
opportunity of increasing his personal resources, and 
of maintaining adherents and informers of what was 
passing in the countries under his government, he set 
aside and entrusted to his owm servants the districts 


of Dholka, Broach, Jumbooseer, Mnkboolabad, and 
Biilsar, as his personal jagheer, giving them entire 
revenue and police authority within their respective 
boundaries according to the usage in Guzerat. 

He appointed his uncle, Hamid Khan, his deputy 
in the viceroyalty of Guzerat, and his cousin, Azim- 
oollah Khan, his deputy in Malwa, and then returned 
1.0 Delhi. 

He was, however, so disagreeable to the einp)eror, 
that after a time he gladly accepted 
' the office of Wukeel-i-Mookluq. or 

general deputy of the empire, and resigned the office 
of vizier ; and in the month of October 1723, on 
pretence of going on a hunting expedition, he left 
Delhi for ever, and though he always professed 
obedience to the emperor even when in arms ag-ainst 


him, Kizam-ool-Moolk became wholly independent 
and Guzerat, with the countries south of the Ner- 
budda, the conquest .of which had engaged the 
Moghul princes in much more than a century of war, 
were virtually lost for ever to the throne of Delhi. 

While these events were passing, Bajee Bao 
Peishwa had been extending the Mahratta encroach- 
ments in Khandeish and Malwa, though not without ' 
serious ojiposition; and it was about this time that the 

ancestors of the families of Siiidia and Holkar came 

1 ' ... '1 ' , 
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iiito notice. Tlie latter was a silledar, who coiumanded 
a small party of his own horse ; he had hitherto served 
under Kantajee Cuddiira Banday, one of the bhao 
Raja’s officers ; the former was a younger member of 
the family of the Patells of Kunnurkheir, near h'at- 
tara, and he was now a common trooper in the 
Peishwa’s own Pagah of horse. 

Another officer who obtained distinction at this 
period was Oodajee Power Wiswas Eao, an active 
partizanj and employed by the Raja Shao on various 
duties. Like other experienced leaders, he preferred 
remote enterprizes, and calculated on the greatest 
advantage in places where he was least expected. He 
made incursions into Guzerat and Malwa, plundered 
the former as far as Lmiawara, and found the latter 
province so denuded of troops that he was able to 
remain there some time, intimating to his prince that 
if supported he would collect the Chouth and Sur- 
deshmookee in every direction. He had established 
himself at Dhas, but was dislodged from it again by 
Raija Geerdhur Bahadoor, a Nagur Brahmin at Guze- 
rat, who was appointed Soobedar of the province of 
Malwa, and who was one great obstacle to the 
Mahrattas getting a firm footing there till more than 
ten years after the accession of Bajee Rao Peishwa. 

About the year 1725 the emperor, in order to 
reduce the power of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, had issued a firman depriving 
him of the governments of Guzerat and ^lahva. To 
the latter he appointed, as abovementioned, Geerdhur 
Bahadoor, and to the former a noblciuau who liad 



previously been viceroy of Oabool, by name Surbu- 
lund Khan. 

Surbuluud Khan managed his province by his 
deputy, Shujaet Khan, the Foujdar of Surat, and 
Nizam-ool-Moolk’s deputy, Hamid Khan, was unable 
to prevent him from occupying the capital ; never- 
theless he detei’mined not to relinquish his charge 
without a struggle, and with that view he repaired to 
Hohud, and invited Kantajee Cuddum Banday .to 
join him on promise of receiving the Chouth. This 
offer was readily embraced, and the confederates 
advanced to Kuppurwunj, where Hamid Khan, 
having friends at Ahmedabad, procured correct in- 
telligence of Shujaet Khan’s movements, watched his 
opportunity, and attacked, defeated, and slew him a 
few miles from the capital, where his authority was 
in consequence again acknowledged. 

On hearing of this disaster, Roostum All Khan, the 
brother of Shujaet Khan, who had just gained some 
■advantages over PeelajeeGuicowar in the neighbour- 
hood of Surat, made a truce with his opponent, and 
invited him to join his forces in an attack on Hamid 
Khan. Peelajee had been already in treaty with the 
emissaries of Kizam-ool-Moolk to assist his uncle 
Hamid Khan, but he accepted the overtures of Roos- 
tum Ali with the full intention of acting eventually 
as his interests should dictate. He accompanied 
Roostum Ali towards Ahmedabad, and the allies had 
a skirmish with Hamid Khan at Arass, where Roos- 
tum Ali’s artillery drove the enemy back ; but by 
this time Peelajee has made his bargain wdth Hamid 
Khan, and perfidiously urged Roostum Ali to press 
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on the retreating enemy, leaving his artillery to the 
care of a party in the rear. Roostum Ali fell into the 
trap. Peelajee overturned the gun-carriages and 
joined in attacking his ally, who defended himself 
1725 resolution, until his reduced 

numbers showed him the impossibi- 
lity of extrication, when he stabbed himself to the 
heart, to avoid the ignominous treatment he feared 
to meet with if he became a prisoner. 

Peelajee’s treachery was rewarded by an equal 
share of the Chouth with Kantajee Cuddum Banday; 
and both in conjunction proceeded to .levy their 
assignments ; but the division of the money led to 
perpetual disputes, in addition to which Peelajee, as 
the lieutenant of the Senaputtee, claimed a prece- 
dence, which Kantajee, as the immediate officer of 
the Raja of Sattara, scornfully denied. For some 
time these dissensions only caused their demands 
to fall with heavier weight on the unfortunate towns 
and villages, until on their approach to Cambay, 
when they began, as usual, to burn the suburbs to 
intimidate the inhabitants. The chief men of the 
town, aware of the ill-blood existing in the Mahratta 
camp, affected to consider Kantajee as the superior, 
and sent messengers to Peelajee hinting to him this 
ciicumstance, and offering him Rs. 20,000 to leave 
the place. Peelajee, exasperated at the slight, con- 
fined the messenger ; Kantajee insisted on his being 
released ; and Doth parties turned their arms against 
each other. After a sharp conflict within sight of 
the walls, Peelajee was worsted, and retired to 
Mahtur, a town near Kairaj and the contribution was 


levied by the victor from Cambay, including a sum 
of Es. 5,000 from the English factory, notM'ithstand- 
ing the Agents of the Company pleaded exemption 
in consequence of the privileges assured to them by 
“ the sow^- Eoger,” as they called the Sattara Eaja, 
but at which “the armed villains,” as Mr. Innes, 
Chief of the Factory, called them in the bitterness 
of his heart, “ only laughed,” 

Hamid Khan, foreseeing the evil consequences of 
these quarrels among his allies, persuaded them to 
sign an agreement, by which the Ohouth east of the 
Myhee was assigned to Peelajee, and that west of that 
river to Eantajee. Having done this, as the season 
w" as drawing to a close, Peelajee retired to his strong- 
hold at Songhur in the southern hills, and Kantajee 
to a jagheer he possessed in Khandeish. 

The Court of Delhi, alarmed at the disasters which 
had befallen their local representatives in Guzerat, 
urgently called on Snrbnlund Khan to proceed in 
person to suppress the formidable rebellion of Hamid 
Khan. Every facility was afforded him, and as he 
was an excellent and popular ofl&cer, a large army was 
soon assembled under his command, and though he 
was delayed some time by the. professed intention of 
the emperor to take the field in person, he at last pro- 
ceeded on his route to Ahmedahad. Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, aware of the abilities of the new viceroy,, 
wrote to bis uncle to resign the government with a 
good grace, but Hamid Khan determined to hold out 
to the last in hope of effectual assistance from his 
Mahratta allies. 


* Nom— “Siao Eaja.” 
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Surbuluad KEan advanced, but the Malirattas did 
not make their appearance, and Hamid Ehan, leaving 
a weak garrison in Ahmedabad, fell back on Mehmoo- 
dabad. At that place he heard that they were in 
motion, that they had crossed the Mahee. As soon as 
they joined him he turned back to Ahmedabad, but 
only to hear that his garrison had been overpowered 
and forced out of the city by a party within the walls j 
on which he left the city behind him, and took up a 
position at the Shahee Bang, a royal garden two miles- 
distant from it, on the same day that Surbulund’s 
advanced guard reached Adawlej. This party, how- 
ever, hearing that some of the carriages of the artil- 
lery of their main body had broken down, and that 
they were therefore more distant from their own sup- 
port than they had contemplated, and that Hamid 
Khan with all bis force was in their immediate front, 
began to entrench themselves. This timidity gave 
heart to the Mahrattas, and Hamid Khan, watching 
their humour, led them on at once to the attack. He 
was entirely successful but the advantage was pur- 
chased with such loss, that they would not venture 
on an action with Surbulund’s main body. 

The new viceroy therefore entered Ahmedabad, and 
the reorganization of the province was commenced 
with more than ordinary vigour ; but Hamid Khan, 
Peelajee, and Kantajee plundered the country on the 
Mahratta plan during the remainder of the season, and 
at the approach of the rains they took their annual 
flight, which, in the language of their nation, they 
termed “ going to the white crow,” alluding to a bird 
of passage like a crow, which in some parts of the 



country comes once a year, and lienee they had a 
phrase for a defeated enemy—” he is off to the white 
crow.” 

There had been many skirmishes between the 
hostile parties during this season, and there is an 
account given of a total defeat of the Mahratta army 
by Nizamoodeen near Cambay, but it is not satisfac- 
torily made out that any such decisive engagement 
occurred ; but there is little doubt that the peaceable 
population of Gluzerat suffered more distresses than 
usual during this year of civil war, intestine brawl, 
and foreign invasion- 

From this time forward the bands of Peelajee 
Guicowar and Kantajee Cuddum and other marau- 
ders continued to vex the unfortunate province, and 
Surbulund Khan was unable to continue the great 
effort by which he had gained pos- 
' ^ ■ session of the government, so as to 
afford any real protection to the population. 

In the year 1728 a new and even more formidable 
visitor made his brief appearance. 

It is foreign to the object of this memoir to describe 

the events which led to the long 
172f8 ' ", " ■ 

rivalry between those two eminent 

men, Kizam-ool-Moolk and Bajee Kao Peishwa ; 

suffice it to say, that the efforts of both to aggrandize. 

themselves in the Deccan brought on direct hostilities 

in the year 1728. 

Bajee Kao was the first .to take the field ; and before 
the unwidely Moghul army was prepared to oppose 
him, he laid waste the district of Jaulna early in 
November. However he ■ was attacked by the ad- 
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vanced guard of tile enemy under Ewuz Khan, and 
retired skirmisliing to the north-west. There giv- 
ing out that the city of Boorhanpoor should be 
reduced to ashes, he marched rapidly on Khandeish, 
laying waste the country in his route, but not stop- 
ping to levy contributions. The Moghul army pur- 
sued in order to save Boorhanpoor, but as soon as it 
had passed the Ad junta Ghaut with all its impedi- 
ments, Bajee Rao, detaching a party towards Boor- 
hanpur to delude Nizam-ool-Moolk, wheeled off with 
his main body to the left, and swept with rapid 
march to Guzerat^ where he not only levied contri- 
butions, but caused it to be believed that he was 
acting in support of Nizam-ool-Moolk, and against 
Surbulund Khan. 

The Nizam, after losing some time at Boorhan- 
poor, discovered in what manner he had been 
deceived ; he then fruitlessly followed the Peishwa 
for some distance, and at last retraced his steps 
towards the Deccan with the intention of destroying 
Poona ; but his lagging steps had not reached Ahmad- 
nuggur, when Bajee Rao, returning with rapid wing 
from Guzerat, passed the Kosarbary Ghaut, and laid 
waste the Nizam’s jagheer districts of Gundapoor and 
Byzapoor. The Nizam crossed the Godavery to 
meet him, and the Peishwa, after some days’ skir- 
mishing, drew him skilfully into a position suitable to 
his purpose, set fire to the grass, destroyed the forage, 
and effectually straitened his supplies ; in short, the 
Moghul army was reduced to such a deplorable con- 
dition, that the Nizam was glad to conclude a peace 
on terms very favourable to his rival. 



This was of great importance to Bajee Eao, who 
was eager to conclude a negociation which he had 
opened with Surbulund Khan, the viceroy of Guzerat, 
for the cession to him of the Chauth and Surdeshmu- 
khee of the province which had been irregularly 
levied for some years past by Peelajee Guicowar and 
Kantajee Cuddum, and which he was desirous to 
secure on a formal agreement with the viceroy. 

Surbulund Khan had vainly struggled to protect 
his province from the annual incursions of the 
Mahratta freebooters, whose excesses and forced con- 
tributions had destroyed the revenue, and reduced the 
country year by year to a lower depth of misery. He 
had applied in vain to Delhi for support, and he now 
closed with the offers of Bajee Rao as the only means 
of saving the country from absolute ruin, trusting 
that the concessions made to the head of the Mahratta 
state would induce him to control its inferior members. 

Before he concluded the negociation, he received 
additional evidence of the hopelessness of his con- 
dition. Chimnajee Appa, the Peishwa’s brother, 
arrived with a large army, exacted a heavy contribu- 
tion from Pitlaud, and plundered Dholka almost under 
the eyes of the viceroy. 

Accordingly, in 1729 he granted the Surdesh- 

mookhee, or ten per cent, of the whole 
172(9 "** 

revenue, both on the land and cus- 
toms, with the exceptions of the port of Surat and 
the district around it, and the Chouth, or one fourth of 
the whole collections on the land and customs, ex- 
cepting Surat, and 6 per cent, on the revenues of the 
city of Ahmedabad ;-and he mentioned in the deeds 
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that tkeseceBBio ns were granted in consequence of tlie‘ 
benefit wfiich bad accrued to the state from the pro- 
gress of improvement and general tranquility of ihe 
Deccan, where similar grants had been made by the 
Court of Delhi. 

The conditions of these grants were nearly similar 
to those of the Deccan, but for the Chouth two 
thousand five hundred horse were to be maintained 
by the Peishwa, no more than two or three persons 
were to be placed in each district to collect the 
Mahratta dues and no extra demands whatever were 
to be made on the ryots, and every aid was to be 
given to maintain the imperial authority ; and the 
Peishwa was bound, on the part of Raja Shao, to 
prevent Mahratta subjects from taking part with, or in 
any way supporting disaffected zemindars or other 
disturbers of the public peace, a clause which is fully 
explained by the opposing interests of the Peishwa 
and the other chiefs who had hitherto infested Guze-^ 
rat, but which was especially aimed at Peelajee Giih 
eowar, who, as the deputy of the Senaputtee, and the 
long connection of the Dhabary family with the pro- 
vince and his stronghold of Songhur, which com' 
manded the principal route from the Deccan into 
Gnzerat, exercised a peculiar influence over the 
Bheels and Kolees of the country. 

After these deeds were obtained, Bajee Rao assign- 
ed the collection of the Mokassa and part of the 
Surdeshmookhee to Senaputtee, but this did not 
disarm the implacable enmity which the interference 
of the Peishwa in his o wn field of operations excited' 
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ill the minds of Trimbuek Eao Dhabary and his- 
depnty, Peelajee Guicowar. 

From the beginning of the negoeiation the Sena- 
puttee intrigued with the other Mabratta chiefs, whose 
interests in Gtizerat had been destroyed by what they 
eonsidered the usurpation of the Peishwa, and he 
soon succeeded in placing himself at the head of a 
formidable confederacy, assembled a force of 35,000 
men, and resolved on invading the Deecan in the 
ensuing season. 

Bajee Rao was well-informed of the Senaputtee’s 
enmity and preparations-, but he was not alarmed by 
them, until he ascertained that Nizam-ooi-Moolk 
was to support him. When he had satisfied himself 
on this point, Bajee Rao acted with his usual energy 
and rapidity ; although he could not assemble a force 
of more than half the number of those who served 
under the Senaputtee, he determined to attack him in 
his own province. He was able to prove that the 
Senaputtee was in league with the Nizam ; he pro- 
claimed that his treasonable object was to dismem- 
ber the Mahratta empire, and to divide it with the 
Raja of Kolapore, a design fatal to the nation, and 
in impious opposition to the divine ordinances of 
the Shasters. 

The preparations of the Nizam hastened the march 

of Baiee Rao, but he commenced 
17 - 31 . . . . 

negociating with the Senaputtee from 

the day he left Poona, and he continued to do so 

till the . moment of attack. His advanced guard 

was attacked by a party under Dummajee, the 

son of Peelajee Guicowar, soon after crossing the 
2 ' . 
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Nerbudda, aad routed; but Bajee Rao, tin dis- 
couraged, pressed forward, and he determined, 
contrary to his usual tactics, and now that he was 
about to engage his own countrymen, to close with 
them directly the armies came into presence. 

His ownti’oops, though numerically far inferior, 
were veterans — the old Pagah Horse and some of the 
best of the Mahratta Munkurrees — and he felt no- 
hesitation in launching them at the new levies and 
discordant materials of the Senaputtee’s army. 

With the Senaputtee were the Guicowars, the 
Cuddam Bandays, Oodajee and Annund Rao Powar 
of Dhar, Chimnajee Punt, Koer Bahadoor, and many 
other free companions. Their army was broken at 
the first shock, and Kantajee Cuddum Banday went 
off with the fugitives, leaving the old retainers of 
Khuudey Rao Dhabaiy to defend his son ; they 
contested the field with great obstinacy. Bajee 
* Rao was on horseback, and exerted himself with all 
the energy so great an occasion demanded. Trim- 
buk Rao Dhabaiy was on an elephant, and when he 
found his troops giving way, he ordered the animals’ 
legs to be chained together. The result of the day 
was still doubtful, w'hen Trimbuk Rao, in the act of 
drawing his bow, was struck by a random ball from 
a matchlock, and his death decided the victory in 
favour of Bajee Rao. 

In this battle, which was fought on the 1st April 
1731, Jowjee Dhabary, Muloojee Powar, and one of 
the sons of Peelajee Guicowar, were killed with the 
Senaputtee ; Oodajee Powar, Chimnajee Punt were 
taken prisoners; Annund Rao Ppwar, Peelajee 
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Guicowar, and Koer Bahadoor, were wounded, bufc 
made their escape. It was fought between Dubhoee 
and Baroda, both of which places were in the hands 
of Peelajee Guicowar, though the latter was 
shortly after taken from him by the Moghuls. 

A treaty was concluded between the Peishwa and 
the family of the Dhabary. The young Eshwunt 
Eao was allowed to succeed his father as Senaputtee, , 
but as he was too young to take the management on 
himself, his mother Oomabye ofSiciated as regent. 
Peelajee Guicowar was confirmed at Mootalig with 
an additional title of Senakhas Kheyl. It was 
stipulated that in Guzerat the Senaputtee was to have 
the exclusive management of the Mahratta interests, 
paying half of the revenue through the Peishwa to 
the state, and he was to account to the government 
for all contributions levied from countries not men- 
tioned in the deeds given under the authority of 
Surbulund Khan, after deducting his expenses. 

The cession of Chouth and Surdeshmookhee to the 
Peishwa was highly disapproved of at the Court of 
Delhi, and though no attempt had been made to 
support Surbulund Khan, or to avert the disgrace 
and calamity he foretold, he was made responsible 
for all, and superseded in favour of Abhye Sing, 
liaja. of Marwar. 
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CHAPTER II. 

mOM. THE BATTLE OP DUBHOEE TO THE DEATH 
OP DUMMAJEB GUICOWAK. 

Abhye Sing, the Rhatore sovereign of Marwar, was 

unable to retrieve the fortunes of the 
A.I). 1731 to 1768. r i ,'1 , r j 

Moghuls ; on the contrary, he did 

that which not only threw the country into greater 

temporary disorder, but destroyed the chances of an 

accommodation with the Mahrattas. 

Peelajee Guicowar had made himseK popular 
among the talookdars or petty land-owners in the 
province; he had also much influence with the 
Kolees and warlike classes. Finding that the grant 
of Chouth and Surdeshmookhee made by Surbulund 
Khan was not ratified at Delhi, he made open war 
on the imperial officers, defeated them in the field, 
and occupied many of the prin'cipal towns. 

Abhye Sing felt that the personal qualities of Peela- 
jee made him especially formidable, and he sent 
agents for the ostensible purpose of discussing the 
preliminaries of peace ; they were admitted to 
frequent interviews with Peelajee at the village of 
Dankore, half way between Baroda and Ahmedabad. 
On one occasion they sat in conference with him till 
evening, when they took their leave. One of their 
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number, however, making as if he had forgotten 
something, re-entered, and while affecting to whisper 
in Peeiajee’s ear, stabbed him to the heart. I he 
assassin was killed on the spot, the other agents 
escaped ; but this base and treacherous act only 
roused the adherents of the deceased chief to more 
daring enterprises. 

Dilla Dessaye of Padra, an intimate friend of 
Peelajee, excited the turbulent Kolees of the country 
to open insurrection, and when troops were des- 
patched to quell it, and thereby the towns denuded 
of troops, he urged Mahadjee Guicowar (the brother 
of Peelajee), who was then at Jumbooseer, to make 
an attack on Baroda. 

It was entirely successful, and thence- 
1732 . * ^ 

forth Baroda became the capital of 

the Guicowar kingdom. 

In the mean time Dummajee Guicowar advanced 
from Songhur, with a large force, regularly reducing 
the country as he advanced. Abhye Sing made 
energetic efforts to stem the torrent, but Dummajee, 
by making incursions into Marwar, so threatened 
his own dominions, that he was obliged to leave the 
city of Ahmedabad to a deputy, and return to Joud- 
poor to protect them. He was shortly after formally 
removed by the Court of Delhi from the government 
of Guzerat, which was entrusted to Nujeeb-ud-Dowla 
Momin Khan. 

Abhye Sing, during his short tenure of office, had 
provided for two of his younger brothers, by obtain- 
ing for them a grant of the principality of Edur, a 
small slate which had been for time immemorial an 
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independent one, on the north-east frontier of the 
province. During these years of anarchy, they con- 
solidated their power there, and the family is remark- 
able as the last which has effected a settlement by 
conquest in Guzerat. 

It was in a.d. 1733 also that Mulhar Eao Holkar, 
under the guidance of Kantajee Cuddum Banday, 
made a marauding excursion into the province from 
Malwa, plundered several towns, such as Edur and 
Pahlunpoor, and after riding to the banks of the 
Bunass, returned as suddenly as he came. 

In conformity with the now common practice, 
Abhye Sing’s deputy (Eutton Sing 
Bundaree) refused to give up the city 
of Ahmedabad to the new viceroy, who was obliged 
to have recourse to Dummajee Guicowar for assist- 
aiice. A friendship was struck up, they exchanged 
turbans in token of brotherly regard, and a body of 
Mahratta troops, under an officer named Eungajee, 
was sent to expel Eutton Sing. This was effected 
on the 20th May 1737, and the confederates divided 
the authority of the city between them. 

Dummajee continued for several years to collect 
his tribute from all parts of Guzerat, making an 
annual incursion into Kattywar for the same purpose, 
in imitation of the old Moolukguree progresses of 
the imperial officers, and probably under the sanc- 
tion of Momin Khan. 

In A.D. 1742, not unmindful of the old feud with 
the Peishwa, Dummajee made an incursion into 
Malwa, for the purpose of checking the advance of 
Bajee Eao, who was then advancing to the eastward 
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fco curb the ambition ot Raghojee Blionsla, as he had 
curbed that of the Senaputtee in Guzerat ; the 
movement was merely a demonstration, and led to 
no hostilities. 

In February 1743, Momin Khan died, and Abdool 
Uzeez Khan, then in the Deccan, was nominated 
by the Court of Delhi to succeed. He collected a 
few thousand men, and had advanced as far as 
Unhheshwur, near Broach, to assume the govern- 
ment, when Dummajee Guicowar fell upon and 
utterly destroyed him and his party. 

The next viceroy appointed was Fukhir-ud-Dowla. 
Fie arrived from Delhi in 1744, when Dummajee 
was absent at Sattara, whither he had gone to 
strengthen Raghojee Bhonsla and hie party against 
the preponderance of Ballajee, the son of Bajee Rao 
Peishwa. 

Rungajee refused to allow Fukhir-ud-Dowla to 
enter Ahmedabad, but Khundey Rao Guicowar, the 
brother of Dummajee, acting in his brother’s absence, 
recalled Rungajee, and put an agent of his own in 
Ahmedabad ; he'also gave some support to Fukhir- 
ud-Dowla. Dummajee, however, speedily returning, 
dissolved this connection, refused to acknowledge the 
new viceroy, and supported the brother and the son 
of his friend Momin Khan in the government (though 
it was now merely nominal) of the province. 

Dummajee, however, behaved with prudence and 
generosity to his brother Khundey Rao ; he bestowmd 
on him the fort of Boorsud, and the valuable district 
of Neriad, and appointed him his deputy at Baroda, 
and during his life he maintained over all the 
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members of bis family that ascendeney wbicb was 
necessary for tbe consolidation of Iiis power. 

Tbe town, of Broach wa.s at this time held by an 
officer named Abdoola Beg, in tbe name and in 
bebalf of Nizam-ool-Moolk, wbo bad usurped it as 
bis personal jagbeer during bis viceroyalty. 

Tbe city of Surat was torn by tbe intestine 
struggles of several competitors for power, and 
Kedarjee Guicowar, a cousin of JDummajee, was 
invited by one of tbem to render bis assistance, with 
promise of a gratuity of three lacs of rupees. Tbe 
object having been gained, however, without bis in- 
tervention, tbe promised reward was withheld, on 
which be began to plunder the country in tbe vicini- 
ty, and was liaally bought off by the cession of one- 
third of the revenue of the city. 

In the year 1751, another effort was made to throw 
off the supremacy of the Peishwa. 

‘ ° ' Tarabye, the widow of the Shao Baja, 

obtained possession of the person of the young Baja 
Bam, and taking advantage of Ballajee Peishwa’s 
absence in the south, where he had proceeded to 
oppose Sulabut Jung, she sent to Dummajee to 
come to Sattara and rescue the state from the power 
of the Brahmins. 

Dummajee marched from Songhur by the Salpee 
Ghaut, dispersed the troops which the Peishwa’s 
officers brought to oppose him, and effected a junction 
with Tarabye. Balajee acted on this emergency 
with all the vigour of his father ; he hastened back 
with his army, covered nearly 400 miles in 13 days, 
and arrived in time to arrest the danger. Negotia- 
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tions were opened with Dnmmajee, troops were col- 
lected in his rear to cut off his retreat. The Peishwa 
solemnly promised. to accede to the terms proposed, 
and Dnmmajee was entrapped into encamping in his 
neighbourhood for the convenience of personal com- 
munication ; the mask was then thrown off, Dum- 
majee was made a prisoner, and his camp treacher- 
ously surprised and plundered. 

The Peishwa then demanded the payment of all 
arrears on account of the tribute of G-uzerat, and a 
cession of a large part of the territory Dummajee had 
acquired. It was in vain the latter protested that he 
was only the Mootaliq of the Senaputtee. Orders 
were sent privately to seize the members of his and 
the Dhabary’s family, then residing at Tullygaum, 
and imprison them in the fort of Songhur, and Dum- 
majee himself was confined at Poona till such time 
as the Peishwa could turn his attention to the affairs 
ofGuzerat, 

In the following year, Dummajee was bound by 
^ the strongest securities to pay 15 
lacs of rupees on account of the 
arrears, which was not immoderate ; but he only 
e.xperienced this lenity on paying a bribe of a lac 
of rupees, which was divided between thePeishwa’s 
wife and his cousin Sedasheo Kao Bhow. 

A bond was also exacted for an equal partition 
both of the territory already acquired by Dummajee, 
and of all future conquests. He was to maintain 
ten thousand horse to assist the Peishwa when 
required, and to pay, as deputy of the Senaputtee, 
a tribute of five lacs and twenty-five thousand rupees, 
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and to contribute a certain sum for tbe support of 
the Satrara Raja’s establishment. On executing 
this be was released from close restraint, but still 
kept a prisoner at large, until a convenient time for 
fulfilling these conditions should present itself. 

The Peishwa had been desirous for some time of 
obtaining exclusive possession of Surat, which was 
in those days the great commercial sport of the 
Western Coast, He had sent his brother Rugonath 
Eao there in a.d, 1751, but had been obliged to 
recall him before his purpose had been effected. In 
A.D. 1765, he was able to depute him to complete 
those greater and more general schemes which the 
treaty with Dammajee had rendered practicable, 
and which were of more importance than the ac* 
quisitiou of any single city, however valuable. 

Rugonath Eao and Dummajee Guicowar therefore 
now united their forces, and set themselves to com- 
plete the reduction of the province of Guzerat. 

During Dummajee’s long imprisonment in the 
Deccan some changes had taken place there to the 
detriment of the Mahratta interests. 

The brother of the deceased viceroy , Momin Khan, 
had appointed to the charge of the Moghul quarter 
of the city a person named Juwan Murd Khan Babi. 

As several branches of the Babi family still hold 
considerable estates in Guzerat, it may be as well to 
say something of their family history in this place. 

About A. D. 1659 or 1663 a person of the name of 
Sher Khan was Jemedar or Foujdarofthe district 
called the Chowaul. His grandson, Mohamed Khan 
Jehan, was appointed Foujdar of Khadiuipoor in A, d. 
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1715 (?). Either this person or his son received the 
agnomen of Juwan Mni'd Khan from the viceroy of 
Giizerat (this giving and changing of names seems 
to have been not uncommon, and causes great con- 
fusion in the family histories of Mahomedan families) 
and a grant in jagheer of Radhunpoor, Summee, 
Moujpoor, Thuraud, Therwara, and Waraee, which 
was again confirmed in the second year of the reign 
of Mahamed Shah, mz. about a. d. 1722. 

Juwan Murd Khan was a distinguished character 
during the next 40 years of this disturbed period. He 
held in farm the districts north of Ahmedabad, and 
we find him engaged in a. d. 1733 in hostilities with 
the Rhatore Princes of Edur . While he was besieging 
that town, the incursion ofHolkartook place, which 
has been mentioned above. On that occasion he 
was surrounded by Holkar and the Edur troops, which 
had coalesced ; he only bought himself off by pay- 
ment of a heavy fine, giving up his brother, Zarawar 
Khan, as a hostage for the same. 

A few years after he prevailed on the Edur chiefs 
to join him in opposing the progress of the Mahrattas. 
Rai Sing marched with such force as he could collect, 
but was drawn into an ambuscade near Boorsud, and 
surrounded. Taking advantage of his absence, the 
tribe of Rehwar Rajpoots attacked Edur. Annund 
Sing had his horse killed under him ; one of his cava- 
liers offered to take this prince up behind him on his 
own horse, and carry him out of the tmlee. This, 
however, Rhatore pride forbade and Annund Sing, 
turning on his foes, perished sword in hand. Rai 
Sing, by the connivance of a Hindoostanee officer in 
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Dummajee’s army, made his escape, and recovered 
Ediir about A. D. 1740. 

Jnwan Mnrd Khan was appointed, as stated above, 
to the charge of the Moghul quarter of the city of 
Ahmedabad, but he usurped the whole authority, 
allowing only Dummajee’s officers to collect his dues. 
When the combined forces of Eugonath Eao and 
Dummajee were approaching Ahmedabad he was at 
Pahlunpoor, but, hastening back, he prepared for and 
maintained the defence with great resolution. 

Wittul Sewdeo, the ancestor of the Vinchoor 
Jagheerdars, greatly distinguished himself during 
the siege, as did Naroo Shunkur, the engineer who 
built the strong fortress of Malligaum, in Khandeish, 
and Juwan Murd Khan was obliged to capitulate. 

He did so, however, on receiving from the Peishwa 
a written agreement to leave him in quiet possession 
as jaheer of the districts of Putton, Burnuggur, 
Summee, Moujpoor, Beesnuggur, Kuraud, Kheraloo, 
Ehadunpoor, Therwara and Beejapoor, all the dis- 
tricts which he had hitherto held in farm or in jagheer. 

The city of Ahmedabad was thus finally taken 
possession of by the Mahrattas in 
‘ ' April 1755, and the imperial autho- 
rity in the province, which had for some time been 
nominal, was entirely subverted. The family of the 
last viceroy, Fidau-ud-Diu, the brother, and Moh- 
tuffir Khan, .the son of Momin Khan, retired to 
Cambay, where they Were allowed to establish 
themselves. The revenue of Ahmedabad was divided 
between Diimmajee and the Peishwa, but with the 



exception of one gateway, the city was held by the 
troops of the latter. 

When the combined troops were advancing on 
Ahmedabad, Rngonath fiao is said to have invited 
Rai Sing, the Edur prince, to join them, and on his 
doing so, received him honourably. After the capture 
of the city, Rai Sing was requested to attend a grand 
durbar held to celebrate the occasion ; he stipulated 
that he should not be expected to salute Rugonath 
Rao as a prince, though he would make him the due 
obeisance as a Brahmin, in return for which Rugo- 
nath Rao should bestow on him his Ashirwad or 
blessing. This was agreed to, but bn the meeting 
taking place in this manner, Rugonath Rao paused, 
and with all the chiefs and nobles about him, asked 
Rai Sing what he would bestow on the Brahmin in 
return for the priestly benediction. The proud 
Rhatore, thus caught in a trap, replied, that he best- 
owed on him all his principality. Rugonath Rao 
accepted the districts of Perhantej, Beejapoor, half 
of Morassa, half of Bayer, half of Hursole, and 
relinquished the remainder. 

Such is the tale by which Rajpoot pride conceals 
the more prosaic account of a compulsory relinquish- 
ment of possessions which had been but lately 
acquired out of the imperial dominions, and which 
Rugonath Rao resumed as the successor of the im- 
perial power. 

Rugonath Rao left at Ahmedabad an officer named 
Sreeput Rao as his representative ; took leave of 
Dummajee at Baroda, and proceeded to Hindoostan. 



To form an idea of the revolution thus caused in 
Guzerat, it is ne^^essary to turn to the agreement 
which had been drawn up to define the actual and 
prospective rights of the Peishwa and Guicowar in 
A-D. 1751-2. 

The actual rights south of the Nerbudda, in what 
was designated Surat Attaveesy, Eajwara Mahal, 
consisted of the Jumma, Swuraj, and Moghulaee of 
28 districts, besides the duties from Veara, and five 
districts beyond the Taptee north. 

The jumma was estimated at Rupees 10,18,000 ; 
the swuraj at Rupees 8,58,000 ; and the moghulaee 
at Rupees 1,60,000. 

The rights between the Nerbudda and the Myhee 
were the jumma and duties of seven districts, 
amounting to Rupees 9,06,000. 

The rights north of the Myhee were the jumma 
and duties of the half share already possessed by 
Dummajee in the city of Ahmedabad with the dis- 
trict contiguous, valued at one lac of rupees, and the 
jumma and duties of what were called the Rastee 
Mahal, viz., half Pitlaud, Dholka, Mahtur, Neriad, 
Muhoonda, in all Rupees 8,50,000. 

The swuraj seems to have been the amount set 
apart for the Raja of Sattara, that being the name 
given originally to the territories acquired by Bix'a- 
jee. The moghulaee was the revenue set apart for 
the protection of trade by the person who held the 
oflSce of admiral of the empire, and to which dignity 
was attached the castle of Surat. This the Peishwa 
intended to secure for himself hereafter ; there re- 
mained, therefore, Rupees 27,73,000 to be divided 
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bet, ween the Peishwa and the Giiicowar, after deduc- 
ting territory, equal to .Rupees 3,00,500, for the 
support of the Guieowar family. 

The revenue which had been acquired by the 
Mahrattas in Guzerat hitherto, excluding the tribute 
from the chiefs, did not amount to more than 
Rupees 36,31,000. 

There were, however, nine remaining mahals, the 
names of which suggest the future plans and pro- 
spects of the confederates : they were Mohun, 
GohiJwar, the whole of Joouaghur and Surat, 
Islamnuggur, alias Nowanuggur, Soomee, Rajwara, 
Kutch Bhooj, the Indus and Tatta, Jhufcwara, 
Sawulpoor, Dwarka, Prantkabee, and Daunta ; in 
short, their ambition pointed to the acquisition of 
the whole of the western portion of the upper 
peninsula of India, including the valley of the lower. 
Indus. 

The English had for many years possessed 
trading stations, called factories, at Cambay, Broach, 
and especially at Surat, and under a firman dated 
25th June 1667, they held, by the favour of the 
court of Delhi, certain commercial privileges, which 
the local governor at Surat evinced a constant 
inclination to infringe. The Seedees of Jingeera 
held the office of admhals the of Moghul empire, and 
in virtue thereof had possession of the castle of 
Surat, with certain revenues attached for the pur- 
pose of protecting trade ; they, however, being 
essentially pirates themselves, very soon began to 
abuse their position, instead of honestly performing 
its duties. 
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There were at- Surat about this time three or 
four coafliotmg authorities besides the agent of 
Dummajee Guicowar, who collected his master’s 
one-third of the revenue without doing anything to 
maintain order. There was Musaood Khan, the 
Seedee admiral, there was Sufdur Khan and Faris 
Khan, and Byud Moinoodeen Khan, aHas Mia 
Atchund, who was a partizan of (he English. 

In A.D. 1752 the English resolved to resist the 
lawless oppression of the local authorities, and a 
conflict took place, which, for the time, secured the 
observance of the imperial firman in favour of the 
English, to whom were refunded two lacs of rupees 
for the losses they had suflfered; but this money 
was levied on the mercantile classes by additional 
taxation ; there was no security against a recurrence 
of the evils complained of. 

Governor Bouchier, of Bombay, had for some 
time endeavoured to induce the Peishwa to join in 
restoring order at Surat, and had not Rugonath 
Rao been called away on other duty, a joint expedi- 
tion would probably have been fitted out for that 
purpose in A.D. 1751. 

The Peishwa, however, made proposals in a.d. 
1755 to settle Surat and to reduce the pirate Angria. 
The latter object was effected ; but as to the former, 
he was not only lufiewarm, but intending to effect 
the reduction of Surat alone, and for his own benefit, 
he made a threatening demonstration against 
Bombay, when that Government was preparing an 
expedition to act without him, which was the cause 
of its being for the time abandoned. 
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BAnODA. 

The plan thus postponed was,^^»ver, earned^ 
out by the English some years lat^Ks ^M 
1758 a convention was entered into betwein'-'lSe 
Bombay Government and Paris Khan, for the pur- 
pose of putting the latter in exclusive possession of 
the government) of the city, while the English were 
to hold the castle, with its contingent revenues. 
The interests of Dummajee Guioowai- were, however, 
to be in no way meddled with. 

An expedition was prepared at Bombay, and 
sailed in March 1759. On the very day of the assault 
on the castle, another convention was drawn up. Mia 
Atchund was thereby installed as Governor, while 
Paris Khan took a lower place as his deputy ; the 
castle was taken, the Seedees expelled, and the 
English took possession of their office and its 
attendant revenues. 

The proceedings of the confederates were duly re- 
ported to the Court of Delhi, and graciously sanc- 
tioned after the event. A few years after, in a.d. 1763, 
on Mia Atohund’s death, his son was appointed (by 
the English, and without the formality of any refer- 
ence to the emperor,) Nuwab of Surat, under the 
title of Meer Hafix-ood-deen- Ahmed Khan Bahadoor. 

Dummajee Guicowar commanded his own contin- 
gent in the disastrous battle of Paniput, fought on 
the 7th January 1761, and acquitted himself with 
credit. His horse supported the advance of the in- 
fantry of the Mahratta army under the command of 
Ibrahim Khan Gardee, which defeated the opposite 
wdng of the Afghans, and Dummajee was one of the 


few eliieiy of the highest rank who returned in safety 
to their hoines after that fatal battle. 

During the remaining years of his life, Dummajee 
continued to enlarge and consolidate his territories. 
He dispossessed Juwan Murd Khan of nearly the 
whole of the districts he had retained in northern 
Guzerat, leaving him only his older jagheer of 
Summee Radhunpoor and dependencies. He re- 
duced the Rhatore princes of Edur to the station of 
tributaries, made repeated progresses into Kattywar, 
when he made some solid acquisitions besides 
exacting tribute, and, in fine, established himself as 
a sovereign power of the first class. 

His connection with Rugonath Eao was unfortu- 
nate for his family. He sided with him during his 
dissensions with the young Peishwa Madhow Rao, 
and when many of the Mahratta chiefs deserted 
Rugonath Rao and went over to Nizam Ali, Dum- 
majee brought a body of his oAvn troops to his 
assistance, and on the outbreak of hostilities, he, 
with Mulhar Rao Holkar, ravaged the provinces of 
Berar and Aurungabad, and at the battle of Tain- 
dulza (Rakisbone, on the Godavery), where Nizam 
Ali was defeated (through the characteristic 
treachery of Janojee Bhonsla,) his prime minister, 
Raja Pertabwant, was slain by one of Dummajee’s 
troopers. 

In A.n. 1763, while Rugonath Rao held for a short 
time the reins of the administration, he appointed 
Ramchunder Jadow to the ofixce of Seuaputtee, but 
without attaching to the office any authority in 
Gujerat. 
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The last days of Dummajee Guicowar’s long clis- 

tinffuished and victorious career were 

1768 ^ 

clouded by the disaster which befel 
his ally, Rugonath Rao. Matters had come to such 
a pass between him and his nephew, the Peishwa 
Madhow Rao, that hostilities were unavoidable. 
Dummajee sent his son Govind Rao with a body of 
troops to the assistance of the uncle, but they were 
defeated near Dhoorup, in the Chandore hills, and 
both taken prisoners. 

Dummajee’s death occurring at this crisis was 
peculiarly unfortunate, as it led to a civil war for 
the succession, the origin and progress of which 
will be the subject of the next Chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

mom the death of hummajee guioow ak to the 

FIEST TREATY BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND 
FHTTEH SINGH. 


Dommajee Goicowae had three lawful wives : 

first Munoobye, the mother of Govind 

A, n. 1768 to . ggcond, Kaseebye, the mother 

of Syajee Eao and Futteh Sing; 
third, Gungabye, the mother of Peelajee Eao, 
Manajee Eao and Morar Eao. 

Syajee Eao, however, not Govind Eao, was the 
eldest-born son, and he, beiug of feeble character, 
submitted to the management of his uterine brother, 
Futteh Sing, a man of energy and talent, who, being 
on the spot at Dummajoe’s death, placed his brother 
on the throne, and assumed the regency. 

By engaging to pay a fine of 23 lacs of rupees for 
his late delinquency, a Nuzerana of 21 lacs, and 
other exactions, amounting in all to 50^ lacs of 
rupees, by promising also an annual tribute of 
Rupees 7,79,000, and to maintain three thousand 
horse at Poona for the service of the Peishwa in 
peace, and four thousand in time of war, Govind 
Eao, on the other hand, received the investiture of 
his father’s dominions. 



Futteli Sing, bowover, came in person to Poona 
and procured a reversal of this decision ; the re- 
spected and virtuous Ram Shastree having finally 
declared in favour of the claim of the eldest-born, 
Syajee Rao ; but Futteh Sing determined to 
strengthen himself not only against Govind Rao, but 
the Peishwa also. He therefore succeeded not only in 
withdrawing his contingent from Poona, by paying 
an annual subsidy in lieu thereof, on the plea that 
he required it to protect himself from Govind Eao’s 
attempts, but he made overtures to the Bombay 
Government for an alliance ( in a. d. 1772 ) which 
were not at that time accepted. 

In the meantime, the Bombay Government had 
come into collision with the Nawab of Broach, and 
an expedition was sent against him, which took the 
town by assault on the 18th November 1772, the 
same day that Madhow Rao Peishwa died. 

Permission had been granted by the Peishwa for 
the residence of an English envoy at Poona, and 
Mr. Mostyn arrived there a few days before Madhow 
Eao’s death. At his first interview with the young 
Narain Rao, a discussion took place relative to an 
exchange or equivalent for Broach, but nothing was 
suggested that could lead to the most important 
object of his mission, which was the acquisition of 
the fort of Bassein and the islands of Salsette, 
Kenery, Hog Island, Elephanta and Caranja, which 
were required to secure Bombay against any enter- 
prize by European powers. 

Narain Rao was murdered in the following year, 
and as his uncle’s (Rugonath Rao’s) death was also 
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fiimonfed, though falsely, the Bombay Governmcnf. 
conoliidecl that the family of the Peishwas, with which 
alone they had treaties, was extinct, and they deter- 
mined without any scruple to take forcible possession 
of Salsette: but the council of ministers at Poona, 
having the support of the ex-Peishwa’s widow, who 
was enceinte, and who was afterwards delivered of a 
son, ejected Rugonath Eao, who was odious to most 
of the Mahratta chiefs, and deeply implicated in the 
murder of Narain Rao. 

Rugonath Rao (whom we shall henceforth call by 
his familiar name of Ragoba) proceeded to Indore, 
hoping to be joined by Holkar and Scindia, and 
thence made overtures to Mr. Mostyn to assist him in 
getting possession of the Peishwa’s office, “asking 
for a great deal of money and great many troops ; ” 
but he refused to give up Salsette and Bassein, and 
offered instead possessions of much greater value in 
Guzerat. 

It now became known that the Portuguese had 
appeared on the coast with a powerful armament, in- 
tending to recover Salsette and Bassein, from the 
Mahrattas, and the situation became critical. Tlie 
Bombay Government intrigued with the Mahratta 
commandant of the fort of Tanna to sell his charge. 
Governor Hornby offered him one lac of rupees, but 
he demanded two lacs and sixty thousand. While 
this negotiation was going on, it became known to the 
council of ministers at Poona, and reinforcements 
were sent down, which prevented the meditated act. 
of treachery. 




The Bombay Government at all risks resolved to 
anticipate the Portuguese ^ a force was si }it, which 
stormed the fort of Tanna with considerable loss, 
27th December 1774, and reduced the Island of 
■Salsette in a few days after. 

In the mean time, Ragoba was deserted by Scindia 
and Holkar, and a force .being despatched from 
Poona against him, he took refuge in Guzerat, arriv- 
ing at Baroda on the Sid. January 1775. In the day 
of his power he had reversed the decision which 
had assigned the throne to Syajee Eao, and had 
allowed Govind Bao to depart for the purpose of 
wresting the control of the administration from 
h'utteh Singh : he now found his protege besieging 
Baroda. 

Ragoba’s first act was to communicate with Mr, 
Gambier, the chief of the Surat Factory, and after 
some delay, owing to the capture of his agent Nourui- 
tundas by a detachment of Fiitteh Singh’s troops, 
a treaty of sixteen articles was concluded. By this 
treaty all preceding engagements between the Mah- 
rattas and the British were confirmed. The Bombay 
Government engaged to send 500 Europeans and 
1,000 native soldiers, with artillery, immediately and 
to increase the force to 3,000 men, for the purpose 
of assisting Ragoba against the Poona Governineiit ; 
and Ragoba ceded Bassein, Salsette, Caranja, Ele- 
phanta, and Hog Island, besides the districts of 
Jumbooseer and Oorpar, and Rupees 75,000 amm- 
ally from the Peishwa’s share of Occliseer, and 
engaged io procure from the Guicowar a graut of 
his share of the revenues of Broach in t^own and 
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country, -wliile for tire payment of the promised 
troops, he assigned the remainder of the Peishwa’s 
share of Oecliseer, the districts of Ahmode, Hansote, 
and Veersal. 

The Bombay Government acted with great promp- 
titude ; even before the treaty was signed, they had 
despatched a force of one thousand five hundred men 
under Colonel Keatinge, to the assistance of Eagoba 
in February 1775, but when the expedition anchored 
off the bar of the Taptee, Colonel Keatinge ascertain- 
ed that his ally had been already defeated, and was 
then a friendless refugee at Surat. 

The Poona army, under Hurry Punt Phurkay, 
accompanied by divisions from the armies of Holkar 
and Scindia had entered Guzerat, and obliged Eagoba 
and Govind Rao to raise the siege of Baroda:and re- 
tire northward behind the river Myhee. On the 17th 
February, the Poona army crossed the river in three 
divisions at Wassud. While Eagoba was endeavoim- 
ing to check the advance on his centre, and before 
Govind Eao and Khundey Rao Guicowar’s troops, 
which were encamped in his rear, could come down 
to his support, he found himself outflanked ; a body of 
newly enlisted Arabs took that opportunity to demand 
their pay, and refused to fight. Manajee Scindia 
Phakray and Bukaram Hurry, two of his best oflficers, 
were wounded, a terrible confusion followed ; and 
Eagoba fled precipitately with about 1 ,000 horse to 
Cambay. 

The Nuwab of that place, who had before intended 
to join him, was now apprehensive of the consequen- 
ces of even giving him an asylum. Eagoba therefore 
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applied to Mr. C. Malet, chief of the English Factory, 
who had only heard by common rnmonr of the nego- 
ciations between him and the Bombay G-overnment, 
but readily assisted him to Bhownuggur, where he 
took ship for Surat. There, on the 6th March, he 
and Mr. Gambier signed the treaty, which thirteen 
months later was approved by the Court of Directors. 

Colonel Keatinge, on meeting the forlorn Ragoba 
at Surat, congratulated the Governor of Bombay on 
the circumstance of finding the ex-Peishwa now 
entirely dependent upon him ; and Mr. Hornby seems 
to have had entire confidence that his 1,500 men 
would vanquish the whole Mahratta army, and ac- 
cordingly directed the expedition to proceed to 
Cambay, and form a junction with the defeated 
fragments of Ragoba’s troops. 

The instructions given to Colonel Keatinge were 
far from precise, and almost exclusively military. 
The object of the expedition was “ the assistance of 
Ragoba against all his enemies, the ministerial party 
and their adherents to move with his army, and to 
do everything for bringing the war to a happy and 
speedy issue that Ragoba might desire, and that 
Colonel Keatinge might think the force under his 
command able to effect.” He was not authorised to 
act in any political capacty ; but in an evil hour, he 
entered in to a correspondence with Futteh Sing 
Guicowar, with the simple expectation of inducing 
him to desert his own party. 

Colonel Keatinge had no knowledge of Futteh Sing; 
no overtures had been made to him, his force had 
achieved nothing to make it an object of apprehen- 
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BioQ or respect, and .nothing was to be expected, 
under such circumstances, from negotiating with a 
Mahratta but humiliation and ultimate disappoint- 
ment. 

His troops, however, were increased by reinforce- 
ments to 2,500 men, and on the 19th April he march- 
ed eleven miles to Dumruj, where he effected a junc- 
tion with Ragoba’s defeated troops. 

The commanders Manajee Phakray and Sukaram 
Hurry were officers of reputation, and faithful to 
Ragoba's cause ; but their own followers, aniouutiug 
to six or eight thousand, were without pay, mutinous, 
and clamorous ; the whole multitude which assembled 
in their camp, estimated at upwards of twenty thou- 
sand men, were worse than useless. Colonel Kea- 
tinge, pleased with the formidable spectacle which the 
tents, and flags, and crowd of a Mahratta camp 
present, congratulated himself and the presidency on 
their prospects ; but in the’ same despatch earnestly 
solicited a supply of treasure, and informed the 
Government of his having advanced what he could 
from his military chest, that the spirit of mch an army 
might not be damped. 

The Poona Governmenthad succeeded in detaching 
Khundey Rao Guicowar from the cause of Ragoba, 
but its force was considerably weakened by the return 
ofHolkar.and Scindia with about 12,000 horse to 
Malwa, for reasons which are nowhere satisfactorilly 
shown. Ragoba’s party interpreted their departure 
as a secession in his favour, and it probably did 
proceed (on the part of Scindia) i'rom bis l.tcing called 



npon by Sitkaram Bappoo to account for arrears clue to 
the Peishwa, a circumstance to which may be attribu- 
ted the enmity which subsisted between Mahadojee 
Scindia and Sukaram even after this period, but could 
have occasioned no material alteration in Scindia’s 
policy, as both Scindia and Holkar were at Poona 
a few months afterwards. It was, however, confidently 
asserted by Eagoba’s jcarty that Scindia intended to 
join them, and that Holkar would never act against 
Mahadojee Scindia. The whole Poona army under 
Hurry Punt, when joined by Fntteh Sing, amounted 
to about 25,000 men, of which 5,000 were infantry. 
Hurry Punt, in permitting the crowd to assemble about 
Ragoba at such a distance from the capital, after the 
season when the revenues were collected, and when 
therains might be expected in the course of six weeks, 
acted more judiciously than if he had harassed his 
own troops to prevent the junction of his enemies. 
On the 23rd of April, the army of Ragoba, the 
strength of which lay in the British detachment,' 
moved from Dumruj to Wusura, and thence to the 
River Saburmattee, It then moved northwards to- 
wards Kaira, but did not reach Mahtur, a village 30 
miles north of Cambay, until the 3rd May. This 
inactivity, in the first instance, was unavoidable, the 
reinforcements had not arrived, and the commissariat 
of the Bombay troops was extremely defective ; the 
delay in advancing was attributed to the numerous 
carts, baggage and bazaar, but, no doubt, was partly 
owing to the want of arrangement on the part of the 
commanding officer, and, above all, to the indecision of 
Ragoba, who was inclined to proceed to Ahmedabad, 
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and remain in Guzerat during the monsoon; but the 
Bombay Govermnent disapproved of this intention, 
and strongly recommended him to push on to Poona 
at once. Before the army arrived at Mahtur, they 
had two partial actions with Hurry Punt : the first 
took place on the 28th April, at the village of 
Mosaumbee, and was entirely maintained by the 
English detachment with very trifling loss ; the 
second was four days afterwards, when 50 or 60 
of Ragoba’s soldiers were killed or wounded, a 
loss which dis-spirited them ever after ; but the 
enemy experienced a much greater, having made 
an attempt on the left of the English line, where 
they met with a severe repulse. Colonel Keatinge 
at length, by positive orders from Bombay, prevailed 
on Ragoba to change the direction of his route, and 
proceed towards Poona. They accordingly moved 
on the 5th, and before they reached Neriad on the 
8th, were again twice opposed : once 

8tii May., mode usual for Mahratta horse, 

and a second time in the same manner, but sup- 
ported by some pieces of cannon. As Neriad was 
a considerable town in possession of Khundey Rao 
Guicowar, Ragoba to punish his defection and 
administer to his own necessities, imposed a con- 
tribution of 60,000 Rupees, but after wasting one 

week, he could only collect 40,000. 

14th May. ^ 

On the 14th the army crept lorward 
three miles further to the westward, and expected 
to have a decisive action at the Myhee, as it was 
known in the Mahratta camp that Hurry Punt 
Phurkay had received orders from Poona to aitaok 



Ragoba iu case lie should attempt to cross the river. 
Colonel Keatinge in the mean time had continued 
his correspondence with the Guicowar, and although 
aware that it had been discovered by Hurry Punt 
Phurkay from the first, he still persuaded himself 
that he should be able to bring over Futteh Sing. 
He even signed a treaty on the 22nd of April, 
secret as he supposed, and as Futteh Sing pre- 
tended, and sent an agent, Lieutenant George 
Lovibond, to the camp of Futteh Sing, for the pur- 
pose of having it ratified. 

The agent was very grossly insulted, and the 
mission must have furnished a subject for ridicule in 
every Mahratta ballad and news-letter of the day ; 
but Colonel Keatinge knew so little of the people, as 
to be insensible of the derision to which his notable 
diplomacy exposed him. The circumstances of the 
mission are too characteristic to be passed over : 
Lieutenant .Lovibond, attended by the agent of 
Futteh Sing, was carried to the camp of Hurry Punt, 
and on expressing his surprise at being brought 
there, was merely told that his master had joined. 
During the evening some inferior people about Hurry 
Punt and Futteh Sing were sent to visit the British 
envoy. Early next morning the agent told Mr. 
Lovibond that a tent was pitched for his reception, 
where he must meet Futteh Sing and his minister to 
execute the treaty. 

In this tent he was kept the whole day, not without 
expressing his impatience, but Mr. Lovibond, by not 
bursting into a passion, which would be expected 
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in a European, probably disappointed them of half 
tbeir mirtk At last, at five o’clock in the evening, 
a single horseman rode up to the door of the tent, 
and desired the gentleman to follow the army. On 
his complying, the palanquin in which he travelled 
was surrounded by a party of Hurry Punt’s horse, and 
he was thus exposed as a prisoner to their whole 
army. At this time the agent of Futteh Sing com- 
ing up with much seeming concern, confirmed the 
truth of his being a prisoner, and earnestly begged 
of him to save his master by destroying the treaty 
and his other credentials. The good-natured Eng- 
lishman contrived to do this most eifectually, and 
after the horseman had brought him to the middle 
of Futteh Sing’s camp bazaar they rode off, and 
there left him. The agent immediately urged him 
not to lose an opportunity so favourable, but to 
follow him. He vvas then carried to the tent of the 
minister, where, after one hour, came Futteh Sing 
himself. Pie expressed grfeat gratitude for the pre- 
caution Mr. Lovibond had taken in his favour b}^ 
destroying the treaty, which he begged to excuse 
himself for renewing at that time, owing to the 
vigilance of Hurry Punt, and the other great officers. 
The envoy of Colonel Keatinge, after having thus 
furnished subject for what would, if well told, 
occasion as much laughter to Mahrattas as the story 
of the “ Sleeper awakened ” to Arabs, was escorted 
back to the British camp. There are certain kinds 
of ridicule which are peculiarly national, and the full 
force of this imposture, practised by two personages 
in such high authority as Futteh Sing and Hurry 
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Punt Pliurkay, would probably, from its seeming 
puerility, be at that time little understood, except by 
Malirattas ; but the Bombay Government in their 
judgment disapproved of Colonel Keatinge’s proceed- 
ings, and ordered Mr. Mostyn to join bis army for 
tbe purpose of transacting its political affairs. The 
troops, however, bad advanced too far from Cambay, 
through a hostile country, to enable Mr. Mostyn to 
overtake them. The army, after passing hleriad, 
continued their march towards the Myhee, and arri- 
ved at Nappar on the 17th. From Neriad their route 

lay through a highly cultivated coun- 

17th May. , , j i 

try, along a; narrow, deep, sandy 

road, which only admits one cart abreast, being 

enclosed on both sides by high milk-bush 

hedges. 

Numerous topes or groves appear in every dii’ec- 
tion ; the country on both sides is generally a suc- 
cession of enclosed fields, the borders of which are 
lined by stately trees, such as the mountain neem, 
the tamarind, the moura, and the mango. After 
passing Naj)par about a mile-and-a-half, the country 
opens on a fine plain interspersed with trees, extend- 
ing from Arass to near the banks of the river, 
which are broken by extensive and deep ravines. 

Ragoba’s horse, after their first unfortunate skir- 
mish, instead of acting on the flanks and guarding 
the baggage, used constantly to intermix with it, and 
with the characteristic feeling of Mahrattas depressed 
by previous discomfiture, on occasions of the smallest 
danger crowded for-safety towards the British detach* 
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ment. Colonel Keatinge, at Ragoba’s request, in order 
to give them a little confidence, had formed two 
gnards, consisting each of two hundred rank and file, 
100 Europeans, and 100 Native infantry, supported by 
two guns. One of these guards was posted in the rear 
and one on the reverse flank of the whole army ; the 
front and rear of: the British detachment were com- 
posed of European Grenadiers, and the orders were 
that in case of an attack on the flank, the rear-guard 
should move to its support, whilst the division of 
grenadiers occupied their place; but in case the attack 
should be made on the rear-guard, the division of 
grenadiers should fall back and join it. On the 
morning of the 18th of May, when 
18 th May, ac- marching in this order towards the 
Myhee, about a mile-aud-a-half from 
Nappar, a small cannonade from six guns suddenly 
opened on their rear from behind a grove on the left 
side of the road, where a large body of the enemy 
were advancing. Colonel Eeatinge immediately 
halted the line, rode back, found Captain Myers, who 
commanded the division of grenadiers, moving ac- 
cording to the instructions, and having ordered down 
another gun and a howitzer, soon silenced the artillery 
of the enemy, and drove back the advancing body. 
Two of the enemy’s cannon were not withdrawn with 
the rest, and Captain Myers, with some other officers, 
proposed “ having a dash at their guns, ” to which 
Colonel Keatinge assented, and sent for the other 
company of grenadiers. The object of attack 
was in an enclosed field, the road to which was of 
the same kind as that already described, between 


two higii milk-bush hedges. As soon as both com- 
panies of grenadiers were formed with the rear-guard, 
they were directed to advance with order and regu- 
larity, — an injunction which Colonel Keatinge found 
it necessary to repeat. Captain Myers, however, 
again quickened his pace, until he got near the guns. 
He then halted, and had just formed for the attack, 
when a body of the enemy’s horse charged him, but, 
being supported by the artillery, which Colonel 
Keatinge directed in person, they were driven back 
with great slaughter. The division had re-formed 
to prosecute their object, when another charge, more 
desperate than the first, was again made and 
repulsed, though many of the grenadiers were cut 
down, and among the rest the gallant Captains Myers 
and Sierle. This was certainly the. crisis which 
generally gains or loses an action. Colonel Keatinge 
performed the duty of a good captain of artillery, 
but as a commander he neglected to support his 
exhausted men with fresh troops. The Mahrattas 
took advantage of the oversight, placed two elephants 
to block up the narrow road, and being encouraged 
by a treacherous carcoon in Eagoba’s army, charged 
the rear of the division, thus completely cut off from 
the main body ; but the troops, as yet undismayed, 
facing about, attacked and routed them. By this 
time the Arabs and Sindians in Kagoba’s army were 
advancing in their irregular manner, and Eagoba’s 
horse, by capering about between the advanced 
body and the British line, occasioned infinite 
confusion, and could scarcely be distinguished 
from the enemy, who for a moment seemed to have, 


relinquislied the attack, whcD suddenly one of the 
, companies of European grenadiers, without any ap- 
parent reason, went to the right about and retreated 
at a quick pace. This retrograde movement, as was 
afterwards discovered by a court of inquiry, was 
partly the fault of their officer, whose word of com- 
mand to face to the right, for the purpose of retiring, 
vfas mistaken for right-about-face. Without orders 
from Colonel Keatinge the retreat was, at all events, 
inexcusable, and as might have been expected, was 
attended with disastrous consequences. The sepoys 
immediately fancied themselves defeated ; they also 
turned, and the rest of the Europeans followed their 
example. Some order was preserved until they 
gained the milk-bush hedges, when, in spite of all 
exertions, they broke their ranks and ran towards 
the line in the greatest confusion, whilst the enemy 
came amongst them sword in hand, and made great 
slaughter. 

Colonel Keatinge in vain attempted to rally the 
grenadiers. These men, who had a few minutes be- 
fore fought with all theardour and constancy ofBritish 
troops, now fled disgracefully ; but the support of the 
line, and the fire of the whole artillery within 40 yards, 
again drove back theMahrattas, who finally sustained 
a severe defeat. Such was the battle of Arass ; and 
notwithstanding the circumstances attending it, which 
are quoted principallyfrom the candid narrative of Col- 
onel Keatinge, it is a victory recorded by the best of 
testimony — the enemy — in terms highly creditable: 

, but it was dearly purchased. The loss on the part of 
Colonel Keatiuge’s detachment amounted to 222 men. 



of whom 86 were Europeans, and 11 of them officers. 

29th May at CJolonel Keatinge arrived at Broach 

Broach. on the 29th May, where he deposited 

his wounded. On the 8th June he 
8fcll JlTJiG* • 1 1 * X. 1* i. j 1 

again marched, intending to cross the 

Nerbudda ; but as the proposed ford was found im- 
practicable, the army on the 10th 
lOth June, ■ , it, • , ■ i -n 

mo ved up the river towards Bowpeer. 

After a march of about 20 miles, at: 5 o’clock in the 
evening, Colonel Keatinge received intelligence that 
Hurry Punt was still on the north side of the river, 
about 8 or 10 miles further on. Having now less 
respect for his enemy, and having found the simple 
secret in Mahratta warfare of always being the first 
to attack, Colonel Keatinge resolved on moving 
forward as soon as he had allowed his men some 
refreshment. Accordingly he was again in motion 
before one o’clock in the morning, but the troops of 
Eagoba, like their ill-omened master, whose presence 
seemed to blight the fairest prospect in every affair 
in which he was engaged, on this occasion for the 
first time since their former slight check, stimu- 
lated by the hope of plunder, and elated by having 
received a little pay — part of a lac of rupees advanced 
to Eogoba by the Broach factory — showed an incli- 
nation to advance, crowded the road, broke through 
Colonel Keatinge’s line of march in several places, 
and at last obliged him to halt till daylight. The 
enemy therefore saw him long before he could get 
near, struck their camp in the greatest confusion, 
threw their guns into the river, sent their heavy bag- 
gage across the Nerbudda, and retreated along the 
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north bank, with the loss of an elephant and a few 
camels, which were plundered by Eagoba’s horse. 
Colonel Keatinge’s intention of proceeding to the 
southward, according to repeated orders fromBombay, 
was now set aside for many judicious military reasons 
urged by Ragoba, of which the Government after- 
wards approved, and it was therefore determined to 
retire to Dubhoee, 19 miles south-east of Baroda, 
whilst Ragoba’s troops were encamped at Balapoor, 
a village on the River Dadhur between these places. 
Colonel Keatinge then proposed to the Bombay 
Government, at the repeated solicitation of Govind 
Rao Guicowar, to reduce Baroda as soon as the 
monsoon abated, to which they assented. 

In the mean time, preparations were in progress 
at the Presidency for the purpose of reinforcing 
Colonel. Keatinge’s detachment, replenishing their 
ammunition, and completing their stores. Futteh 
Sing was now in earnest in his desire to enter into a 
treaty with Ragoba, and Colonel Keatinge, foresee- 
ing more advantage to the cause by admitting his 
overtures than by reducing him, recommended to 
Ragoba the conclusion of such an agreement as 
might reconcile Govind Rao to the measure, secure 
the alliance of Futteh Sing, and insure relief to 
Eagoba’s urgent necessities by a supply of treasure. 
Futteh Sing agreed to furnish 3,000 horse to be at 
all times kept at Ragoba’s service ; but, if required, 
2,000 more were to be provided, for which pay was 
to be allowed. A jagheer of three lacs, which 
Futteh Sing, by his agreement with Mahadeo Rao 
jBullal, was bound to reserve in Guzerat for his 
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brother Govind Rao, was no longer required ; but in 
lieu of it Ragoba agreed to bestow a jagheer of ten 
lacs on Govind Rao in the Deccan ; 26 lacs of rupees 
were to be paid to Ragoba in 61 days ; and the East 
India Company, as guarantees and negotiators bet- 
ween the parties, were to receive the Guicowar’s 
share of the revenue in Broach and several villages 
in perpetuity, estimated at Rupees 2,13,000. This 
pacification, effected through Colonel Eeatinge’s 
management, was as circumstances then stood, 
politic ; for although Govind Rao afterwards seceded 
from the agreement, he declared himself satisfied at 
the time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FEOM THE ANFELMENT OF THE FIRST TREATY 
WITH FUTTEH SING, TO THE ANNULMENT OF 
, THE SECOND TREATY WITH FUTTEH 
SING, FROM A.D. 1775 TO 1780. 


The proceediDgs narrated in the preceding Chapter 

AD iT^s disavowed by the Supreme 

‘ ' Government as “ impolitic, dan- 
gerous, unauthorised, and unjust,” and Lieutenant 
Colonel John Upton was deputed by Mr. Hastings as 
Envoy to the Government of Poona, to conclude a 
treaty of peace. He arrived at Poorundhur on the 
28th December, and opened the negotiations which 
terminated in the treaty of that name. 

The Poona ministers, finding that there was a dif- 
ference of opinion between the Bombay and Supreme 
Governments, thought to take advantage ofit, and as- 
sumed a tone of menace of demand, which speedily 
led Colonel Upton to report the failure of his mission. 
No sooner had he done this, however, than the minis- 
ters reversed their tactics, agreed to the greater part 
of Colonel Upton’s original proposals, in a few days 
the treaty was arranged, and on the 1st March 1776 
signed. 
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The Poona Government relinquished all claims 
on the revenue of the city and adjoining territory of 
Broach, producing three lacs of rupees, by way of 
showing “ its friendship to the English Company.” 

The cessions exacted from Futteh Sing were to be 
restored to him, provided it could be proved that he 
had no power to make such alienations. 

The treaty between Ragoba and the Bombay 
Government was annulled. 

That Government was outrageous at this destruc- 
tion of all its hopes, and though the treaty forbade its 
giving any protection to Ragoba, he was granted an 
asylum at Surat, and subsequently in Bombay, on the 
plea that honour forbade his being surrendered to the 
mercy of his foes. 

Some modification of Mr. Hasting*s’ views led to 
the recall of Colonel Upton, and in a.u. 1777 the Bom- 
bay Government was allowed to select Mr. Mostyn 
as his successor. He repaired immediately to Poona 
to adjust the details of the treaty. 

The article which related to Futteh Sing Guico-svar 
had been artfully framed by the 
Poona ministers to induce him 
to declare not only his dependence on the Peishwa, 
but his inability to make any grant without the per- 
mission of the chief of the Mahrattas ; but while 
Futteh Sing readily admitted his feudal dependence, 
he claimed the restoration of his grant to tlie Com- 
pany on other grounds, viz. that Ragoba had failed to 
perform his part of the agreement. These and other 
points served to prolong the discussion until February 
1778, when Futteh Sing, having paid off his arrears 
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of tribute, presented one lac of rupees to the minis- 
ters, and five lacs of rupees to the State ; received his 
investiture as Senakhaskel, and Govind Rao Guico- 
war’s pretensions were finally set aside. 

At this time dissensions broke out among the 
Poona ministers, of whom the most able and distin- 
guished was Nana Furnaveez, He headed a party 
hostile to the English, and the other party made over- 
tures to Ragoba. Nana Furnaveez patronised an 
adventurer who had made his way to Poona, and who 
pretended to be an authorised French emissary. 

The Bombay Government being convinced there- 
from of Nana Furnaveez’s deter- 

1778 “ 79 . 

mined hostility, resolved to crush 
bis plans before they had been matured, by putting 
Ragoba into the regency during the minority of the 
young Peishwa Mahadeo Rao Narain. In the in- 
terim, however, Ragoba’s party at Poona was dissolv- 
ed by the ascendency of Nana Furnaveez, aided by 
Mahadjee Scindia ; but being now supported by the 
Supreme Government with six battalions of sepoys, 
and some cavalry and artillery, despatched overland 
from Bengal, the Bombay Council put in motion, 
on the 23rd November 1778, a force, under the 
command of Colonel Egerton, to conduct Ragoba 
to Poona. 

This expedition was most disastrous. After reach- 
ing the Bhore Ghaut, Colonel Egerton wasted eleven 
days in reaching Karlee, eight miles distant, and 
thereby allowed time for the whole Mahratta army to 
envelope him. After many 'attacks had been repulsed 
by the English, they advanced to Tullygaum, on the 
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9tli January 1779. The village had been destroyed 
by the Mahrattas, and Colonel Egerton, instead of 
pushing on to the capital, now only 18 miles distant, 
halted, became alarmed at this show of determination, 
and then commenced aretreat. Harassed onall sides, 
the force fell back on Wurgaum, where despairing of 
ever reaching Bombay, a disgraceful convention was 
concluded with the enemy. 

Eagoba surrendered himself to Mahadjee Scindia, 
to whom, for his good offices, it 
was agreed to cede Broach; and 
a present of Rupees 40,000 was made to his servants. 
It was also settled that all the acquisitions gained 
from the Mahrattas should be restored, and the status 
of A.D. 1773 conceded. An order was written on the 
ground to countermand the advance of the Bengal 
column, and two gentlemen were delivered over to 
Scindia for the due fulfilment of these stipulations. 

The English Force was then allowed to return 
Without molestation to Bombay. 

The Government of that Presidency was now 
reduced to a situation of great distress. Its measures 
had been imprudent in themselves ; they had been iE- 
concerted and badly executed ; its policy had been 
narrow and influenced by personal and local feelings ; 
it had been directed to secure exclusive advantages 
for the Bombay Presidency : the spirit of mere com- 
mercial adventures had ruled at the council table. 

Governor Hornby, however, boldly repudiated the 
disgraceful articles of the Wurgaum convention. He 
denied that it possessed any power to bind the Gov- 


ernment ; but in tbe iiope of detaching Scindia from 
the Poona Government, he determined to surrender 
what had been promised to him. 

The Bengal Troops, under General Goddard, 

reached Surat, after some difficulties, 

T77Q ' * 

on the 26th February 1779 ; but the 
Bombay Government had now discovered that 
Mahadjee Scindia evinced none of those favourable 
intentions which had been fondly anticipated, and 
it was committed as a , principal to a war with the 
whole Mahratta nation without funds, and with its 
only possible ally a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy, Governor Hornby in this crisis proposed 
to contract a treaty with Futteh Sing Guicowar on 
the terms suggested by him in a.d. 1772 ; to release 
him from all dependence on the Poona Government ; 
to reconcile him with Govind Rao, and to conquer 
the Peishwa’s share of Guzerat. 

In this emergency, the conduct of the Bengal 
Government was admirable. On hearing the dis- 
astrous news of the Wurgaum convention, its first 
efforts were directed to increase its military 
resources. Mr. Hastings marked, with his well- 
deserved applause. General Goddard’s bold and 
successful march across the Peninsula of India ; 
and with respect to the Bombay Government, he 
said, — “ To mark our want of confidence in them by 
any public act would weaken theirs in us ; to load, 
them with harsh and unoperating reproaches 
would indisj)ose them to our authority * * : let us 
excite them to exert themselves for the retrieval of 
their past misfortunes, and arm them with means 
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adequate to that end, restricting their powers when 
the object is determinate, and 'permitting a more 
liberal extension of them in cases which are too 
variable and uncertain for positive injunction.” 

General Goddard was furnished with powers to 
negotiate a peace with the Poona Government on 
the basis of the treaty of Poorundhur, but with an 
additional article excluding the French from form- 
ing any establishments in the Mahratta territory. 
If such a peace could not be obtained, he was 
allowed, if he thought proper, to adopt Mr. Hornby’s 
plan of an alliance with Futteh Bing. In this case, 
he was to be guided by the instructions of the 
Bombay Government, but no pledge was to be 
given of reconciling the domestic differences in the 
Guicowar family, and Futteh Sing was to be dealt 
with as the only acknowledged head of the state. 

The Governor General admitted the propriety of 
giving up Broach to Mahadjee Scindia. 

The custody of Ragoba had been entrusted to 
that chief ; a jagheer had been assigned to him in 
Bundelkund, and as he was journeying thither 
under an escort hardly more numerous than his 
own personal adherents, he suddenly attacked and 
dispersed it, and fled with aU speed to Broach, 
where he was received a somewhat unwelcome 
guest by the English, and a monthly stipend of 
60,000 rupees allotted to him. General Goddard, 
however, wisely avoided entering into any engage- 
ments with a man who was now understood to be 
not only unfortunate, hut generally unpopular with 
his own nation. 
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The negotiation with the Poona Government 
languished for several months, but towards the 
close of the monsoon, when General Goddard 
demanded explicit answers, he received one even 
sooner than he expected. Nana Furnaveez de- 
manded the evacuation of Salsette and the surrender 
of Ragoba as necessary preliminaries, and about 
the same time it was reported that a confederacy 
had been formed of the Mahrattas, the Nizam, and 
Hyder AH, to attack the English simultaneously in 
all the three Presidencies. 

General Goddard delayed giving an immediate 
answer to the Poona Government, but went in 
person to Bombay to urge the greatest despatch in 
sending reinforcements to his army; and then, 
returning to Surat, he dismissed the agents of Nana 
Furnaveez, and opened a correspondence with 
Futteh Sing. The Guicowar prince not unnaturally 
showed a disposition to procrastinate, and on New 
Year’s Day 1780, General Goddard crossed the 
River Taptee ; took up a battering train and stores, 
which had been sent thither for him by sea, and 
advanced on the town of Dubhoee, then held for the 
Peishwa by a garrison of about 2,000 men. 

As the force advanced, the English chiefs of Surat 

and Broach occupied the Peishwa’s 
1780 . . . ^ 

districts with irregular levies, and on 

the 18th January Dubhoee was summoned. The 
Brahmin commandant answered by a vaunting dis- 
charge of matchlocks which he kept up all day, 
only wounding one individual in the British force. 

By daybreak of the 20th, a battery of three 
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IS-pounders was ready to open within 200 yards of 
the town, when it was found that the enemy had 
evacuated it in the night. Dubhoee was^ then 
occupied, and Mr. James Forbes, of the Cml Ser- 
vice, placed in charge of the new acquisition. ^ 

Futteh Sing was now prepared to negotiate in 
earnest ; and a treaty, offensive and defensive, was 
signed on the 26th January at the village of 
Kandeela, near Dubhoee. 

Its provisions were as follows The province 
north of the River Myhee, including the Peishwa’s 
share, was to be given up to Futteh Sing, and in place 
thereof, he ceded his share of the districts south of 
the River Taptee, called the Surat Attaveesee, his 
share of Broach city and district, and the pergunna 
of Sinnore to the British Government. . 

The tribute payable by Futteh Sing to the 
Peishwa was to be withheld (at least during the 
war), and he was to send 3,000 horse to join 
General Goddard’s army. 

The treaty was defensive against all foreign 
enemies, and offensive against the Peishwa. 

The contracting parties were to hold sole and 
distinct authority over their own share of the pro- 
vince, independent of each other. 

The treaty was signed by General Goddard, and 
witnessed by his Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General ; the counterpart was signed by Futteh 
Sing, by his minister, Govind Gopal, and his 
nephew (by marriage) Eolajee Scindia : it was 
never formally ratified by the Governor-General, 
but it was approved by him. 
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General Goddard arrived before the walls of 
Ahmedabad on the 10th February. The Brahmin who 
commanded made the usual response when a firm 
resistance is intended, viz. that he was willing to 
surrender, but desired a little time to pursuade his 
garrison (consisting of 6,000 Arabs and Sindees, and 

2.000 Mahratta horse) to do so. 

On the next day some of the British soldiers ven- 
turing too near the walls suffered for their temerity^ 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Parker, the second in com- 
mand, was wounded. On the 12th, the breaching 
battery opened fire, and a practicable breach was 
declared the following evening. 

The assault was delayed for a day, in hope that 
the garrison would save the city the horrors of a 
storm by marching out,; but being disappointed in 
this, the storming party^ composed of volunteers 
from the Bombay European Regiment, headed by 
Serjeant Rudgej was formed on the morning of the 
15th, and after a short but determined struggle on 
the breach, which cost the defenders 300 men, the 
city was taken. 

Ahmedabad had hardly fallen, when the approach 
of Mahadjee Scindia and Holkar at the head of 

15.000 men (to which would be united about 7,000 
others, then engaged in plundering the villages 
about Broach,) was reported. 

The escape of Ragoba had doubtless been con- 
certed by Mahadjee Scindia, whose interests were 
advanced, in his opinion, by the difficulty (which 
would thus be increased) of effecting any reconcilia- 
tion between Nana Furnaveez and the English, and 
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iie would tlms become more important to both 
parties. After some coolness, however, between him 
and the ministers, Scindia had consented to oppose 
General Goddard in Guzerat. 

The Mahratta army reached the neig’hbotirhood of 
Baroda on the 29th, and General Goddard crossed 
the Myhee, at Wassiid, at the same time. On his 
advancing, Scindia retired towards Pawaghur, and 
opened a correspondence with the General. On the 
9th March he sent into camp the two hostages taken 
at Wurgaum, Mr. Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, 
and this act of kindness was followed by the presence 
of an agent from Scindia, who professed his master’s 
friendship for the English, and his disaffection to 
Nana Furnaveez, from whom he had, he said, expe- 
rienced treachery and ingratitude. 

General Goddard maintained a prudent reserve, and 
abstained from making proposals for an alliance. He 
reciprocated Scindia’s friendly professions, declared 
that the English only wanted what they were deter- 
mined to obtain, namely a peace permanent and 
honourable, and left to Scindia the task of proposing 
what he considered mutually advantageous ; but 
feeling that his opponent wished to waste the fine 
season in negotiation, would consent only to a three 
days’ suspension of hostilities. 

On the 16th March Scindia made the following 
proposals That Ragoba should retire to his jagheer 
in Bundelkund, leaving his son, Bajee Eao, in 
Scindia’s hands, who would take him to Poona, 
nominate him minister to the Peishwa, and conduct 
the administration for him during his minority. 
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Beyond this he left it to the English General to 
propose -what he considered advantageous for the 
interests of his own Government. Goddard rejected 
these proposals, and marched upon Scindia’s 
position. 

The latter having deposited his heavy baggage 
in the fort of Pawaghur, threw out videttes of 
cavalry, and allowed General Goddard to encamp on 
the 27th March within six miles of him, and in this 
position the armies remained for a week. 

On the morning of the 3rd of April, General God- 
dard attempted to surprise the Mahrattas, but was 
only partially successful. Scindia took up another 
position, and followed the same tactics, but with 
greater precautions. Another attempt was made by 
General Goddard on the 19th April with no more 
success than before, but these events showing that 
Scindia was unable to stand before his army, raised 
his prestige in the country, and was favourable to 
English interests, so that he was able to detach 
troops for different services— one party under 
Lieutenant Welsh, of the Bengal Cavalry, was sent 
to Surat, where a Mahratta officer, Gunnesh Punt, 
was marauding. He surprised the camp on the 
23rd Aprd, and following up his success, he reduced 
the forts of Parnera, Bugwara, and Indergurh, near 
Bamaun; while another detachment, under Major 
Forbes, routed some of Scindia’s troops near Sinnore, 
which secured the tranquillity of the new acquisi- 
tions during the monsoon. 

Scindia, finding the English too strong for him in 
Guzerat, returned to his own dominions, which were 
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tiireatened by a Bengal force under Colonel Carnac, 
and General Goddard found himself free to carry 
the war into the Concan. He marched for Bassein 
on the 16th October, leaving detachments sufficient 
to protect Guzerat, during his absence. 

When the war broke out between the Bombay 
and Poona Governments, Mahadjee Scindia was 
employed against Hyder Ali., In May 1778 he was 
called to : oppose the new enemy, and Hyder Ali 
speedily recovered the territory which had been 
taken from him, and his power now became such, 
that the Governor-General considered a. peace with 
the Mahrattas vitally necessary for the safety of 
British interests, and offered the following terms to 
the Poona Government, if the Peishwa ^would enter 
into an alliance offensive and defensive 

To restore all the conquests made, by the English 
since the 1st January 1779s, with the exception 
of Ahmedabad, Gwalior, and Bassein ; to repu- 
diate the pretensions of Bagoba on his being 
assured of a pension- 

If this were rejected, a, simple peace to be made, 
each party retaining its acquisitions. 

No answer having been made, to these proposals. 
General Goddard occupied the Bhore Ghaut, in 
January 1781, in order to threaten Poona j but this 
operation was not only ineffectual but disastrous, 
and he, with some difficulty, made his way back to 
Bombay. 

In preparation for this campaign, Futteh Sing 
had been called upon for a contingent, and had 
promised to send his brother Manajee with 5,000 

5 
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liorse. On this occasion, Captain Earle was ap- 
pointed the first Residen tAgent at the Guicowar’s 
Court, but was recalled at the conclusion of the 
treaty of Salpee in 1782. 

In the year A D. 1781, Scindia was surprised in 
his camp by Colonel Carnac, and routed with great 
loss near Seronge, in consequence of which he made 
a separate peace with the British Government ; and 
on May 17th of the following year, Mr. David 
Anderson concluded the treaty of Salpee with the 
chiefs of the Mahratta nation. 

By this treaty^ — Is^, the English resigUed all the 
conquests they had made since the treaty of Poorun- 
dhur, with the exception of Salsette, Caranja, Hog- 
Island, and Elephanta. 

2nd.— -They resigned the country (valued at three 
lacs of rupees) which the Peishwa had promised to 
give them about Broach. 

3rd. — They resigned the country given them by 
Futteh Sing Guioowar. 

Ath . — They disavowed Ragoba on his being secur- 
ed a pension of Rupees 25,000 per mensem. 

5^7^.— All Mahratta claims on the city of Broach 
were surrendered by the Poona Government. 

%th . — Whatever territory was possessed by Futteh 
Sing Guicowar was to remain his “for ever on the 
usual footing ; he was to pay the usual tribute, 
perform the usual service, and pay the usual obe- 
dience ; but no demand was to be made on him for 
arrears.” 

7t^.— All grants in Guzerat made by Ragoba to 
the English were to be restored. 


8th . — The Peishwa engaged to make Hyder Ali 
restore whatever territory he had acquired from the 
English or their allies. 

Thus, after much perturbation and oscillation, the 
affairs of Guzerat settled down again into their 
former condition. The English had gained nothing 
by then: alliance with Eagoba, and the Guicowar, 
after being released from the authority of the Peshwa, 
and after having partaken of the spoils of the war, 
was obliged to relinquish the one, and again sub- 
mit to the other. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FEOM THE DEATH OF FUTTEH SING GUICOWAE, TO 
THE TEEATY WITH ANNUND EAO GUICOWAE. 

Futteh Sing remained in undisturbed exercise of 
the Government until bis death, which was caused 
by a fall from an upper-storey of his house in 1789. 
He is always spoken of as a wise, moderate, and 
politic prince. Circumstances did not allow him to 
extend the possessions of his family, but he consoli- 
dated what had been already acquired, both by his 
negotiations abroad with the English and the Peish- 
wa, and by his administration at home. 

On his death, his younger brother, Manajee, 
assumed charge of the person of Syajee Eao and of 
the Government ; and though Govind Rao (who was 
then living in obscurity near Poona, with his sons 
Annand Rao and Kanoojee) presented a petition to 
the ministers to be allowed to assume the regency, 
he succeeded (by paying a large Nuzur, and promis- 
ing to liquidate the arrears of tribute, amounting 
to 36 lacs of rupees) in securing the confirmation of 
his own appointment. 

Mahadjee Soindia, however, espoused the cause of 
Govind Rao, and his influence obtained the reversal 
of Manajee’s confirmation, on which the latter ap- 
pealed to the Bombay Government for protection on 
the terms of the treaty concluded between General 
Goddard and Futteh Sing. This was refused, as 
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that treaty had been annulled ; but it was suggested, 
to the Poona Government that a friendly compro- 
mise should be effected: but to this Sciudia and 
Goviud Rao objected. 

Manajee Guicowar retained possession of the 
regency until his • death in August 1793, and this 
event was the signal for renewed domestic dissen- 
sions, which nearly caused the ruin of the family. 

Govind Eao still found it difficult to obtain per- 
mission to leave Poona, nor was it granted till he 
had signed an agreement confirming all former 
stipulations and surrendering to the Peishwa his 
districts south of the Taptee, together with his share 
of the customs of Surat. 

This attempt to dismember the Guicowar state 
was objected to by the Government of Bombay as a 
breach of the treaty of Salpee. Nana Furnaveez 
admitted the justice of the remonstrances, and the 
cession was forgone, and on the 19th December 
1793, Govind Rao set out to'assume his office. 

It has been before stated that Govind Kao’s two 
sons were residing with him near Poona. The 
eldest, Annund Rao, was of feeble character ; the 
younger, Kanoojee, the son of the Eajpootree princess 
of Dhurrumpoor, and incapacitated by his mixed 
blood from succeeding to the throne, was restless, 
bold, and energetic. 

On the death of Manajee, his mother, Guzrabaee, 
had despatched the news by an express messenger 
to Kanoojee, inviting him to hasten and assume the 
regency. On receipt of the letter, he started secretly 
with two attendants, and made his way to Dhurrum- 
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poor. Here Iiis mother's family aided him with a 
retinue, and at Broach he was received by Scindia’s 
agent, who supplied him with a body of Arabs ; 
thence he proceeded to Baroda, and took on himself 
the control of the government. 

Govind Rao had purchased Scindia’s support by a 
gift or promise of three lacs of rupees, and an alli- 
ance between Annund Rao and Scindia’s daughter. 
This last stipulation Govind Rao fully determined to 
break, as Scindia’s family was not equal to his own. 

On his arrival at Baroda, he found that Kanoojee 
was not prepared to surrender his possession with- 
out securing some advantages for himself ; he sent 
most of the retinue to meet and welcome his father, 
but he retained an elite of 2,000 Arabs and 600 
Pathan horse, nor would he admit Govind Rao into 
the fort. 

Eventually, however, Govind Rao corrupted his 
son’s troops, who arrested their own master, and 
Kanoojee was thrown into prison. 

It is here necessary to go back to preceding 
events. On ‘the death of Dummajee Guicowar, his 
brother Khundey Rao had sided with Govind Rao 
in his contests with Futteh Sing ; had aided him 
with men and money ; had at one time driven 
Futteh Sing into Baroda and besieged him there ; 
and had maintained Govind Rao in his season of 
defeat (at JSieriad), until the advent of the Poona 
army enabled him to retire in safety to Poona. 

Khundey Rao died in 1785, and was succeeded in 
his jaghecr by his son, Mulhar Rao, who hailed the 
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advent of Govind Eao to Baroda as a pledge that lie 
would be compensated for all the money bis father 
had spent in his cause ; that he would be freed from 
the annual Peishcush which Futteh Sing had exact- 
ed as a punishment for his friendship for Govind 
Rao ; and probably that he would receive some sub- 
stantial expression of gratitude ; but it seems he 
looked upon this as a matter of course, and did not 
cultivate his cousin’s good will by coming in person 
to welcome him to Baroda, though summoned to do 
so. This . conduct not only offended Govind Rao, 
but induced him to suspect Mulhar Rao’s ambitious 
projects ; he therefore demanded the due payment 
of the Peishcush which had fallen into arrears, on 
which Mulhar Kao prepared for resistance. 

In the meantime Kanoojee had bought over the 
men appointed to guard him and made his escape in 
a female dress. He fled to the eastern hills, and, as- 
sembling the Bheels, began to commit depredations 
in the districts of Sliunkhera and Bhadurpoor. On 
being expelled thence, he betook himself to the 
Satpoora hills, and hearing there that ]\Iulhar Rao 
had revolted, he proceeded, via Loonawara and 
Peetapoor, to join him at Kurree ; taking, however, 
the precaution of obtaining the security of Bhawan 
Eao (Mulhar’s brother) that he should not be treated 
with treachery. 

Govind Rao had now arrayed against him the two 
most turbulent and warlike members of his family, 
and he made matters worse by a personal insult in 
attempting to waylay the bridegroom elect of Mulhar 
Rao’s daughter on his way from the Dcccan. 
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A civil war was now inevitable. Mitlhar Rao invit- 
ed from Joudpoor two distinguished leaders of mer- 
cenary bands, and Eanoojee enlisted great numbers 
of adventurers ; while the atmy of the state was put 
in motion on the other side. Sixty or seventy 
thousand men were in arms. 

Mulhar Rao took post at Adawlej, 12 miles north 
of Ahmedabad, to cover Kurree, but the troops of 
Govind Rao having assembled at Kaliakote, moved 
on that town by a Road which turned his right 
fiank, and Mulhar retreated in haste to place himself 
under the guns of his fort. On the arrival of the 
enemy’s army at Kand, two miles distant, Mulhar 
Rao drove it back to Kullole ; again it advanced, and 
was again repulsed, losing the royal standard, and 
sating its gUns with difficulty. Although discour- 
aged, the commander took up a third position, and 
threw up a battery of eight guns. This, however, 
was silenced by two heavy pieces of ordnance 
worked under the eye of a Frenchman in Mulhar 
Rao’s service, and Mulhar Rao’s horse charged and 
drove the enemy hack a third time. 

Force failing, recourse was had to craft. In these 
conflicts Eanoojee had principally distinguished 
himself, and Mulhar Rao’s jealousy was excited. 
Acting on this, a letter was adroitly thrown in 
Mulhar Rao’s way, addressed inEanoojee’s name, to 
the commander of the royal army. The ruse was 
successful • Eanoojee and Mulhar Rao quarrelled, 
and Eanoojee separated himself; wandered about 
Guzerat and Malwa for a time ; returned to his 
old haunts in the Satpoora hills ; was sought out 



by emissaries from Baroda, decoyed tbither under 
fair promises of liberal treatment, and thrown into 
prison, 

Mulhar Rao’s mercenary allies had not joined him 
when these events took place. They had received 
some money in advance, hut on arriving at Pahlun- 
poor, they demanded, in the true mercenary spirit, a 
further supply, which Mulhar Rao directed them to 
provide themselves with by putting the unfortunate 
town of Sidpoor under contribution. 

They were on their way thither for that purpose ; 
but Govind Punt Mama, commander of the royal 
troops, hearing that they had entered the province, 
marched with a large body of horse to intercept 
them ; made them believe that they were Mulhar’s 
troops come out to meet them ; attacked and disper- 
sed them. 

Mulhar Rao, finding himself deprived of the aid of 
his allies, sent agents to sue for peace, which was 
granted on the following terns in the year 1794 : — 

Mulhar Rao was allowed to retain Kurree, 
Dehgaum, and Kupperwunje; to pay down 50,000 
Rupees and five lacs in five instalments ; to submit 
to a Peishcush of one lac and 15,000 rupees per 
annum ; and to proceed in person to Baroda to 
pay homage to Govind Rao. 

Mulhar Rao remained faithful to these terms for 
several years, and when hostilities broke oat between 
Govind Rao and Aba Shelookur, the Peishwa’s lieu- 
tenant in the province, he brought his own contin- 
gent to his cousin’s forces, besieging Ahmodabad. 
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When Bajee Rao Peisliwa succeeded his cousin, 
Mahadeo Rao Narayen, one of his first acts was to 
appoint his younger brother, Chirunajee Appa, to 
the naanagement of the state domains in Guzerat. 
Chimnajee being too young to proceed to Guzerat 
himself, Nana Furnaveez was able to nominate one 
of his own supporters, Aba Shelookur, to the ad 
interim appointment. The Peishwa, to gratify his 
own malice, incited Govind Rao to quarrel with the 
new deputy, who had given oifence by interfering 
with the Guicowar’s domains. Hostilities broke out 
between them, which were carried on at first by Aba 
Shelookur with vigour, but eventually he was driven 
into and besieged in Ahmedabad and taken prisoner, 
on which the Peishwa granted to Govind Rao a 
farm of the districts belonging to the crown for five 
years, in consideration of an annual payment of five 
lacs of rupees. 

Govind Rao had therefore apparently much cause 
for exultation. He had been victorious over his 
cousin Mulhar Rao ; he had eliminated the Peishwa 
from the province by acquiring on good terms a farm 
of his share therein : but before the agreement was 
formally concluded, Govind Rao died (September 
1800), and the hollowness of his prosperity was soon 
made apparent. 

In A.D. 1799, Governor Duncan had gone to Surat 
to arrange the affairs of that place on the death of 
the Nuwab. The English now being the principal 
authority in the city, it was desirable to get rid of 
the Guicowar’s interests there, and Mr. Duncan 
applied for a gift of the Chouth from the Guicowar. 



Goviud Rao readily assented, and was willing to 
add the district adjacent to the city if the Peishwa’s 
consent could be obtained. Having done this, he 
asked for aid against Aba Shelookur, which was 
evaded. When, therefore. Aba Shelookur had been 
coerced without aid, the Guicowar seemed to be in 
no haste to complete the cession, and as thePeishwa 
also raised some objection the affair was delayed. 

One of the earliest consequences of Govind Rao’s 
death w'as that his natural son Kanoojee emerged 
from confinement ; was consulted by his easy, feeble, 
elder brother, Annund Rao, and in no short time 
took possession of all the power of the state, which 
he exercised with great arrogance towards the old 
servants and officers as well as his own brother. 
So far did his indiscretion carry him, that he alarmed 
the Arab chiefs of the soldiery for their own inter- 
ests ; a general conspiracy was formed against him, 
his house was surrounded at night, he was taken 
prisoner and carried before his brother. 

Annund Rao, who had been kept by Kanoojee under 
a rigorous surveillance little short of imprisonment, 
reviled him in bitter terms, and took his sword from 
him with his own hands. Kanoojee was then im- 
prisoned in the fort of Ranapoor, on the Nerbudda. 

During these events, Mulhar Rao had corresponded 
with Annund Rao’s minister, Rowjee Appajee, 
approved of the measures taken with Kanoojee, and 
besought Rowjee’s assistance in obtaining some 
remission of the arrears still due by him to the state; 
but finding that this was not to be expected, he 
opened communications with other discontented 
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members of the Guicowar’s family. Moreover, Giij- 
rabye, formerly mentiomed as being one of the ladies 
of the family favourable to Kanoojee, fled to Surat, 
where she was hospitably received by the English, 
and whence she kept up a communication with 
Mulhar Rao, and disturbed the Government of Baroda. 

But the most serious feature of these complications 
was the ascendency vrhich the Arab soldiery had 
attained. All the places of strength in the country 
ware in their hands ; their numbers were great ; 
their expense enormous they held all the gates of the 
fort of Baroda ; they had the person of the sovereign 
in their hands ; and they claimed arrears to the 
amount of 25 lacs of rupees from the state. 

Such was the fruit of the domestic quarrels which 
had agitated the state since the death of Dummajee 
Guicowar. 

Thus beset and menaced on every side, the minis- 
ter of Annund Rao had no difficulty in persuading 
his master, who dreaded all these parties even 
more than Rowjee Appajee himself, to throw him- 
self into the arms of the Bombay Government for 
protection and overtures were made to that effect. 

The ^ opportunity was tempting ; but Governor 
Duncan was not only unwilling to act boldly on his 
own responsibility, but he was honourably desirous 
that British intervention should not be abused to sub- 
serve the objects of vengeance which Annund Rao’s 
minister might entertain towards the opponents of 
his administration. He had received no instructions 
from the Supreme Government how to act in such an 
emergency, and he was not fully informed on the 


relations of tiie several branches of the Guicowar's 
family towards each other, nor of the character and 
genuine sentiments of Annund Eao Guicowar. 

However, Mr. Duncan resolved (on receiving the 
formal application of the Guicowar’s Government 
for assistance) to send such a force as would, in con- 
junction with the Guicowar’s army suffice to put 
down Mulhar Rao’s rebellion, if that chief were not 
previously brought to terms by negotiation. 

While the force was embarked for Cambay, Major 
Alexander Walker, the officer who was to command 
it was instructed to proceed in the first place to 
Baroda, and make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the state of parties there, and of the real causes 
of the existing disturbances. 

Major Walker arrived at Baroda on the 29th 
January 1802, and left it on the 8th February for 
Cambay, having satisfied himself that Annund Eao 
was a weak man, though not unamiabl© ; that he was 
quite in the custody of his Arab troops • that he and 
his minister, Rowjee Appajee, had good cause to 
eourt the good will and alliance of the British Gov- 
ernment j and that they looked with confidence to it 
alone to rescue the state from its precarious situation, 
and were prepared to be guided by its wishes. 

The force, consisting of about 1,600 men, advanced 
to Ahmedabad, where it united with the Guicowar’s 
troops under Babajee, the brother of the minister ; it 
then moved towards Kurree, as Mulhar Rao, though 
always corresponding, had made no submission. On 
the 12th March, Mulhar Rao met Major Walker at a 
conference, evincing, however, insincerity and dis- 
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trust. A similar conference took place the next day, 
and on tke 16tli the force encamped ’at Boodasum, 
three miles distant from Kurree. Mulhar Eao still 
making tenders of submission, Major Walker sent 
Captain Williams and his native secretary, Soonder- 
jee, to confer with him. Shortly after their depar- 
ture, two guns were fired at the allies from Mulhar 
Rao’s artillery, and Major Walker at once moved 
out to attack the enemy. His Guicowar allies se- 
conded him so ill, that after some severe loss the 
British troops were obliged to return to their own 
position ; in the meanwhile, Captain Williams and 
Soonderjee were taken prisoners by Mulhar Rao. 

Hostilities were now suspended, and negotiations 
resumed, until the arrival of Sir W. (Dlarke with 
reinforcements, which raised the British force to 

men. Finding Mulhar Rao unreasonable in 

his demands, the attack was made at daybreak on 
the 30th April, and the enemy entirely defeated. 

Mulhar Rao surrendered himself shortly after, and 
waited on Governor Duncan at Cambay, where it was 
arranged that he should reside at Neriad, part of the 
revenues of which district was assigned for his sup- 
port, to the amount of one lac and 26,000 rupees. 

The tranquillity of the country having been threat- 
ened by Gunput Rao, a. descendant of Peelajee Gui- 
cowar, who enjoyedithe jagheers of Sunkheera and 
Bahadurpoor, and by Morar Rao, a natural son of the 
late Guicowar, a detachment of British troops was sent 
against them. The fort of Sunkheera was reduced, 
but Gunput Eao and Morar Rao escaped to Dhar, 
where they found an asylum with the Powar family. 
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In the meanwhile a meeting having taken place at 
Cambay between Governor Duncan and the minister, 
Rowjee Appajee, who held full powers from his 
master, a convention was signed on the 17th March 
1802 (the day on which the undecisive action was 
fought at Kurree between Major Walker and Mulhar 
Eao), which provided, first for the payment of all 
expenses incurred, or to be incurred, on account of the 
military intervention, the Guicowar’s share of the 
Attaveesee being mortgaged for the amount ; second, 
for the maintenance of a subsidiary force of 2,000 
sepoys, a company of European artillery, with pro- 
portion of lascars, for the payment of which a cession 
of territory was to be made when the war should be 
concluded ; third, for the aid of the English in 
reducing the number of the Arab troops in the 
Guicowar’s service. 

On the 6th June, after the submission of Mulhar 
Rao, the stipulations of the convention were embodied 
in a formal treaty, and, in addition, Annund Rao 
Guicowar ceded, as a spontaneous mark of his grati- 
tude, the pergunna of Chicklee in full sovereignty. 
The British Government promised its protection and 
countenance to the Guicowar “ in all public concerns 
according to justice, and, as it may appear to be, for 
the good of the country,” respecting which, on the 
other hand, the Guicowar was “ to listen to advice.” 
Agents were to be reciprocally appointed to reside 
with each of the contracting parties, and criminals 
were to be reciprocally surrendered, but no frivolous 
charges were to be preferred. 
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Two dajs after the OQQolusion of the treaty, Gover- 
nor Duncan entered into the following secret compact 
with Rowjee Appajee* the prime minister 

“It is the intention of the Government of Bombay 
that the Deevsranship of Rowj.ee. Appajee,, in the Sirkar 
of Baroda, shall be permanent ; and that, his son, 
brothers, nephews, relations, and friends, shall be duly 
proteeted and supported hy the Honorable Company 
in their just rights, and if the Guioowar Senakaskel 
Shumshere Bahadoor, or any body else,, should unrea- 
sonably treat them ill, or offer any undue molestation, 
the Company will protect them by interfering in 
their behalf.” 

At the same time Rowjee Appaji received from 
Governor Duncan the valuable village, of Ehata, in 
the Chowrasee Pergunna, near Surat, in hereditary 
jagheer. 

On the same day (8th June 1802) Major Alexander 
Walker received his credentials as British Resident 
at Baroda, in a letter addressed by Governor Duncan 
to Annund Eao Guioowar, and accompanied by two 
horses, a pair of Europe pistols, and a bale of broad 
cloth, as a present to that prince. 

Major Walker’s instructions were to conciliate the 
members of the Guioowar family with their head, 
and to assist iu the reduction of the Arab force, 
which at the time (including some Sindians and 
other mercenaries) cost the Government three lacs 
of rupees per mensem, and to whom twenty lacs of 
rupees were due. Two--thirds of these troops were 
to be disbanded as soon as it could be done with 
safety. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE PIKST TREATY WITH ANN END RAO 
GDICOWAR, TO THE SECOND TREATY^ 
FROM A,D. 1802 TO 1805. 


While these events were passing in Guzerat, a 
conflict was in progress in the 
A.D. 1802. Deccan between Scinclia and Holkar. 
The object of the rivals was the custody of the 
person of the Peishwa Bajee Eao, involving the 
supreme control of the Mahratta empire. In Octo- 
ber 1802 this struggle was decided in an action 
fought near Poona, in which Yeshwunt Rao Holkar 
defeated the united armies of Scindia and Bajee Rao. 

The Peishwa, who had personal cause to dread 
the predominance of Holkar, fled to seek protection 
from the English, and the result was the “ Treaty 
of Bassein,” concluded on the 31st December 1802, 
by which Bajee Rao sacrificed the independence of 
the empire for his own personal security. 

By the 10th article of this treaty, the Peishwa 
resigned all the Mahratta claims on the city of 
Surat, as well as certain rights in the Pergunnas of 
Ghowrassee and Chicklee, for a compensation. 
This, with the cession by the Guicowar, left the 
English sole masters of these districts. 

The Peishwa also bound himself not to commit 

any act of personal hostility against any of the 
6 
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principal branches of the Mahratta empire, and to 
agree to any adjustment of his disputes with any of 
them which the English might consider right and 
proper. 

By the 14th article he confirmed the treaty which 
the English had lately concluded with Anniind Rao 
Guicowar, which he was assured had been meditated 
and executed without any intention of infringing 
any of the just rights or claims of the Poona Gov- 
ernment ; he also submitted bis claims for arrears 


of revenue from the Guicowar State to the arbitration 
of the English ; he also agreed to subsidise a British 
force, and made the following cessions out of his 
share of Guzerat for its payment : — 


Bapees 

Dundooka, with Choo- 
ra,Banapoor & Gogo. 1,05,000 

Cambay (tribute) ... 60,000 

Parnera 27,000 

Bootsur ............... 6,200 

Buwany 8,800 

Pulsar 85,000 

Parohole 1,07,000 

Soopa 51,000 

Surbhan 80,000 

Walore 30,000 

Bamsoo Kusba 7,900 

Bansda (tribute) 7,000 


Rupees 

Dhurrumpore 9,000 

Surat 42,100 

Customs 83,000 

Oolpar 3,16,000 

Hansote 85,000 

Uccleseer 78,000 

Nundary 65,000 

Nakabuiidy of Ohow- 
rassee and Chioklee. 20,000 
Piiooipara,Hoomaria, 
Kuttargaum 5,000 


Es. 12,28,000 


The Honorable Court of Directors, when informed 
of the earlier proceedings of Mr* Duncan in acquiring 


from the Guicowar his share of the Chouth of Surat 


and the Chowrassee, remarked that “however desir- 
able it might have been to obtain a territory contiguous 
to Suratj it ought not to have been accepted at the 



risk of incurring the imputation of a breach of faith, 
and the consequent resentment of the Peishwa, with; 
whom we were reciprocally bound to preserve the 
integrity of the Baroda state, and with whom our 
interference had at a former period been successful, 
in preventing the execution of a similar project on 
Ms part.” The court, however, did not carry its dis- 
approbation to any practical results. The treaty of 
Bassein enabled it to add,— “We have, however, the 
satisfaction to observe, by the 14th article, that the 
Peishwa has formally recognised the treaty with 
Annund Rao Guicowar, otherwise we should have 
thought it incumbent on us to desire that the before- 
mentioned cessions be restored to the Guicowar 
Government.” 

It was considered advisable, in the face of the 
difficulty of suppressing the Arab force in the service 
of Annund Rao, to obtain from him another written 
agreement, which not only ratified the preceding 
convention and treaty, but renewed the acceptance of 
a subsidiary force ; recited the intention of the Bom- 
bay Government to assist him with a loan to enable 
him to pay off and discharge a part of the Arab 
force ; engaged him to effect that reduction within a 
specified time ; enabled Major Walker to see that the 
reduction was real ; pledged the aid of the English 
in effecting it ; secured the re-payment of the loan 
with interest ; and renewed the obligation on the 
English to protect Eowjee Appajee, his son and 
brother, his nephews and relations, as well as. 
Madheo Rao Tatia Mujmoodar, even against Annund 
Rao himself and his successors. 
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Major anxiously set himself to the 

task of ruduoing the number of the Arabs ; but they 3. 
seeing their danger, advanced extravagant claims, 
for arrears, made the Guicowar a prisoner in his 
own palace, and allowed Kanooj ee to escape. Mulhar 
Rao at the same time escaped from Neriad, and 
fled to Katty war, where he assumed the o'&le oi a 
freebooter. 

The contumacious conduct of the Arabs had been 
foreseen. Annund Rao had, in the agreement above- 
mentioned, made this formal announcement — 

“ I am sensible that there are many evil-disposed 
persons among the Arabs who, disregarding my 
legal authority, have plotted against my liberty, and 
even my life. By the favour of God they have been 
defeated -, but should their wicked machinations at 
any time hereafter succeed, I shall expect the English 
to release me, and desire that any acts and deeds, 
although executed by me in the usual form while in 
that state of restraint, may be considered of no 
validity. I desire therefore that my subjects will 
pay no attention to my orders in this situation, but 
hear what Major Walker has to say, strictly following 
his directions, and assisting him in every measure 
that he may desire and direct for restoring my person 
to freedom. Whoever, in short, shall either bring 
Kanoojee into the management of affairs, or shut me 
up in the fort of Baroda, is a rebel : thus, therefore, 

1 order all the faithful ofiicers of Government, 
Silledars, Sebundy, and others, on any of the fore- 
going events occurring, to obey Major Walker’s 
orders.” 
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It was now necessary to recall ^‘'^nit^pjsan regi-K 

28tli December ment to Baroda. On nS^-amval;' 
1802. tlie fort \Y&s invested by Colonel 

Woodington. After a siege of ten days, dui’ing 
which the Arabs (fighting under cover) had killed 
and wounded a number of their assailants, a breach 
was made practicable, and the garrison capitula- 
ted on the terms of receiving what arrears were 
justly due to them, and quitting the country. The 
arrears amounted to 17J lacs, on receiving which 
they mostly adhered honourably to their terms ; but 
some, especially Jemedar Abood, joined Kanoojee, 
who had been hanging about the vicinity during the 
siege with a body of followers, with which he had 
on one occasion defeated a detachment of Babajee’s 
troops. 

Five days after the surrender of Baroda, Major 

Holmes was sent in pursuit of 
1803 1 

Kanoojee. He chased him up and 

■down for some time, and on the 6th February 1803 

found him strongly posted near Sowlee. An action 

■ensued, and the Arabs were defeated. The English 

loss was, however, very considerable, 100 men and 

5 officers being killed and wounded. 

Kanoojee remained in Guzerat about one month 
after this, but Major Holmes again dispersed his 
force near Kupperwunj, on which he fled to Oojein, 

It is now time to return to Mtilhar Eao, and to 
trace his downfall in some detail. As connected 
therewith, we have to relate the early career of an 
individual who subsequently influenced the Guicowar 
state in a considerable degree. 
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Among the relations of Rowjee Appajee was one 
Bulwant Rao Oashee, who had charge of the treasury. 
To him from the Deccan came his sister’s son, Wittul 
Eao Dewajee, to push his fortunes. He was first 
employed in his uncle’s office, and thence transferred 
to the Pagah and purveyance department. 

After five years, Bulwant Eao obtained the office 
of Mamlutdar of Beejapoor,andappointed his nephew 
his local deputy. This charge Wittual Eao held 
with much credit for two years, acquiring considera- 
ble influence with the many petty landowners and 
chiefs in the neighbourhood. 

On the second rebellion of Mulhar Rao,when he 
forcibly occupied the districts of Beejapoor and Bees- 
nuggur, Wittul Rao accompanied the Guicowar com- 
mander, Babajee, in his operations against him, and 
was detached from Ahmedabad with a small force to 
recover Beejapoor, which he did in great measure by 
the assistance of the petty chiefs, whose good will 
he had previously acquired. 

This success encouraged Wittul Rao to attempt 
Beesnuggur, which he also recovered, and he was 
distinguished in this service by his personal gallan- 
try in charging at the head of his own cavalry, and 
routing the Pagah of Mulhar Kao, as well as that of 
Crishna Rao Deshmook, on officer of rank, who had 
lately deserted. 

After the occupation of Kurree, Wittul Rao was 
detached against. Shewram Jugdesh, one of Mulhar 
Rao’s adherents (who infested the country about 
Button), and performed the service assigned to him 
in a creditable manner. 
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In 1802 lie succeeded in the delicate task of eject- 
ing from Burnuggur and Beesnuggur the mutinous 
Arab soldiery which had occupied those places, and 
he was in consequence appointed Mamlutdar of the 
latter district. 

In 1803 Wittul Rao accompanied Babajee and the 
force which was sent to collect the Kattywar tribute, 
and to pursue Mulhar Rao, who was then at Drang- 
dra with a miscellaneous force of Katties, Jats and 
other tribes. Wittul Rao attacked them with 600 
horse, and dispersed them. The rebels, however, 
being joined by Muckoond Rao, an illegitimate son 
of Govind Rao, and aided by the Kusbattees of 
Amrolee, took possession of that town, which was 
the centre of the Guicowar power in the peninsula. 

Wittul Rao was again detached with 1,000 horse. 
He attacked and drove Mulhar Rao out rapidly ; 
pursued him to Koonduleh, where, in another action, 
he exhibited distinguished bravery. Thence he fol- 
lowed the fugitive Mulhar Rao and his son into the 
intricate and difficult country near Paulitana, where, 
discovering their place of retreat, he came upon 
them, and after a sharp struggle, he made them both 
prisoners. 

During the year a.d. 1803 endeavours were made 
in various directions to prepare the way for improve- 
ment in the administration of affairs, and agents were 
deputed by Major Walker to obtain information of 
the state of the country. 

The mode of exacting tribute from the chiefs and 
zemindars of Guzerat by a Moolukgeeree force, had 
attracted the attention of the Governor General in 
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1802 ; and Governor Duncan, on the 1st April 1803, 
instructed the Resident to take the question into 
eonsideration, more particularly as connected with 
the province of Kattywar, pointing out the great 
advantage to the tributaries of a cheerful and regular 
payment of their stipulated tribute, and that only, 
thereby saving themselves from the consequences of 
the march of the Mahratta armies, both of the Peish- 
wa and Guicowar, through their countries. 

Major Walker did not find the Guicowar authori- 
ties very willing to accede to this proposition. Baba- 
jee, the general of the Moolukgeeree force then in 
progress through Kattywar, would have been very 
willing to obtain the aid of a part of the subsidiary 
force, as the presence of Mulhar Rao and Muckoond 
Rao with their tumultuary levies in the province very 
much impeded the collection of the tribute ; but he 
and his brother, Rowjee Appajee, the minister, re- 
marked that it was a point of honour with the tribu- 
taries not to pay until a powerful force appeared in 
their neighbourhood, and they were unable to see 
how such people could be induced by conciliation to 
pay cheerfully what at present they never paid, 
escept under compulsion. 

Major Walker, however, deputed an agent. Shaikh 
Moolvee Mahomed Ali, with letters to the principal 
Kattywar chiefs, with proposals to this effect, and 
thereby made knownto them (ifhe did no more) the 
benevolent intentions of the English. 

Early in a.d. 1803, Captain Seton was deputed in 
the armed vessel Ternafe to visit Dwarka, and to 
endeavour to obtain from the private chiefs of Oka- 
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mundul (against whom some ineffectual operations 
had been attempted by a vessel of the Royal Navy) 
compensation for three or four lacs of rupees for in- 
juries done to merchant vessels under the British 
flag. 

Captain Seton proceeded to Mandavie, in Cutch, 
where he found the Rao desirous of co-operating in 
the subjugation of the Okamundul pirates, and of 
being entrusted with the subsequent control of the 
country and the custody of the religious places in 
Beyt and Dwarka ; but the exigencies of the public 
service did not admit of any force being sent from 
Bombay. 

In this year, with a view to the removal of sepa- 
rate and conflicting jurisdictions. Governor Duncan 
moved Colonel Close, the Resident at Poona, to 
obtain for the Guicowar the permanent lease of 
Ahmedabad from the Peishwa’s government. 

During a part of this year apprehensions were 
entertained of an irruption into Guzerat of Holkar’s 
army, and the British troops were kept on the alert. 

Futteh Sing, the Guicowar’s younger brother, who 
had resided for some time at Poona, returned to 
Baroda. He had been for some time a prisoner in 
the hands of a large body of Pathan soldiery, and 
the Guicowar was obliged to pay a considerable 
sum for his release. 

On the 22nd March 1803, Major Walker informed 
the Government of Bombay, that “ as an unequivocal 
instance of the Dewan’s confidence and friendship, 
he has agreed to cede in Enam to the Company 
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the fort and territory of Kaira,*’ and a Sunnud to 
that effect was signed by Annund Rao Guicowar on 
the 3rd May. 

On the 23rd May the minister, Rowjee Appajee, 
adopted his nephew, Seetar am, as his heir, on which 
the Resident apprised the officer commanding at 
Baroda that Seetaram would be entitled to the compli- 
ment of “ rested arms and one ruffle.” 

Rowjee Appajee died on the I8th July 1803, 
having lived long enough to be the instrument of a 
most momentous change in the destinies of Guzerat. 

His services to the British Government amounted 
to this, that he placed in its hands the virtual sove- 
reignty of a magnificent province. His services 
to his master were, that he released him from perils 
far too great to.have been surmounted by his feeble 
energies. His services to the state required time 
for their full development ; to the bold and ambiti- 
ous of his countrymen, he must have seemed little 
short of a traitor, but a calm and candid judgment, 
combined with some degree of foresight, would have 
discerned that his entire dependence on the charac- 
ters of Governor Duncan and of Major Walker, as 
types of the generosity and honesty of the English 
nation, and his unreserved subordinate co-operation 
in the conduct of affairs with them, as well as the 
liberality and largeness of mind with which he com- 
pensated the great services rendered by them to the 
State, of which he was more than the mere minister, 
did, in reality, secure for all time to come, that sense 
of the firmness and freeness of the alliance between 
the English and the Guicowar family, which has 


rendered it so durable, that no serious apprehension 
of a breach therein has been possible. 

At the same time the comprehensive guarantee 
given by Governor Duncan to Eowjee Appajee’s 
family, relations, friends, and dependents, was un- 
wise, and entailed much subsequent vexation and 
trouble on both the allied powers. 

On the 6th August 1803, the following letter was 
addressed by the Honorable Major General Wellesley 
to the oflS.cer commanding the troops in the terri- 
tories of Annund Rao Guicowar ; — 

“ Sir, — Upon the receipt of this letter, you will be 
so kind as to commence your operations against 
Dowlut Rao Scindia’s fort of Broach. 

“ You will be so kind as not to suffer these oper- 
ations to be interrupted by any negotiations 
whatever. 

“ You will send the Governor of Bombay a copy 
of the report, which you will transmit to me, of 
the means which you will have adopted in con- 
sequence of this order.” 

Broach was stormed by the British troops on the 
29th August, and the hill fortress of Powanghur 
was obtained by capitulation on the 17th September. 
The former remained in the possession of the Com- 
pany, but the latter, with the dependent districts, 
were restored to Scindia on the peace which was 
completed by the treaty of the 30th December 1803. 

The disbandment of the Arabs had left the Guico- 
war government unprovided with an effective mili- 
tary force, in consequence of which the British 
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troops iiad been barassed in the defence of the Gui- 
cowar territory, and an addition to its strength had 
become necessary. This had been admitted by 
Rowjee Appajee before his death, and it had been 
arranged to increase it. 

At the close of the year 180 d much had been 
effected for the tranquillity of the country. The re- 
bellion of Mulhar Rao and Muckoond Rao Guicowar 
had been almost suppressed ^ the Arabs had been 
removed in great measure from the country ; Annund 
Rao’s younger brother, Futteh Sing, had returned to 
reside peaceably at Baroda; order was being restored 
in the districts ceded to the British Government ; 
Scindia’s interest in Guzerat had been suppressed, 
and a column of British and Guicowar troops had 
advanced towards the dieatre of war in Central India 
and Hindoostan. 

Kanoojee Rao, though expelled from the province, 
still maintained a haughty and threatening attitude 
on the eastern frontier. This member of the Guico- 
war family felt himself equal to the task of govern- 
ment, and he burned with indignation at the sight 
of a British resident ruling, as it were, jointly with 
an usurping and traitorous minister, over the domi- 
nions of his ancestors. In a communication to 
■Colonel Murray, commanding the forces in Guzerat, 
who had written to counsel submission and amity 
with the British Government, he replied in the 
following terms: — 

“ You say that I should make friendship with the 
English ; that I cannot expect assistance from 
the Mahiatta chiefs, who are unable to protect 


tlieir own temtories ; and lastly, that Futteh 
Sing has come quietly to Bai'oda. 

“ As to making friendship with the English, if you. 
(the English}, acting as the faithful servants of 
the Guicowar state, will perform the services I 
shall prescribe, we shall be most perfect friends. 
What does opposition avail you? If you were 
to understand this, and bear me that good will 
which the world would approve, and put those 
who have rebelled against me (Rowjee Appajee 
and others) into my hands, all enmity would 
cease. 

“ You write to me, for the purpose of dishearten- 
ing me, that my younger brother, Futteh Sing, 
has come to Baroda ; he is of my own kin, and 
if he conducts the affairs of government, it will 
not distress me.” 

Kanoojee’s enterprising character was also shown 
by his proposing as an alternative that he should be 
allowed to conquer, for his own behoof, the province 
of Kattywar, which was in great measure independ- 
ent ; and when that was rejected, he suggested that 
with the aid of some British troops, he should be 
allowed to invade Sind, to which country the ambi- 
tion of the Peishwa and of Dummajee Guicowar had 
pointed many years before. All these proposals 
were rejected. 

The views and policy of Governor Duncan were 
expressed in a letter to Kanoojee’s Vakeel in the 
following terms: — 

“ It had always been my desire to see a suitable 
provision made for all the sons of Baja Govind 
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Rao Guicowar now in paradise, in which, view 
I fruitlessly sent, on my first proceeding to 
Surat, to Morar Rao, intending to have procured 
a suitable monthly allowance for him and for 
Muckoond Rao, whose family is still maintained 
by the Honorable Company at Surat. Notwith- 
standing that, for these two years past he has 
been (to little account indeed) in arms against us, 
and on the same principle I would have been 
solicitous to provide for Kanoojee, whose confi- 
dential servant, Gunnesh Venayek, and relation 
Gujrabaee, are at this moment honourably 
entertained at the charge of the British Gov- 
ernment.” 

But neither Kanoojee nor, indeed, many others 
could read the signs of the times. 

There now came up again the question of the Kat- 
tywar Moolukgeeree. Governor Duncan had ob- 
tained from the Supreme Government permission to 
send 1000 infantry and four guns to accompany 
Babajee’s army into that province, but the war with 
Sciudia, and the disturbances at Poona, had pre- 
vented this measure. 

In 1804, however, peace having been declared with 
Scindia, Governor Duncan applied to General Arthur 
Wellesley, being the General in command of the 
troops, to ascertain his sentiments on the subject; 
and in doing so, informed him that “ Babajee has, 
without our aid, proved unexpectedly able to con- 
duct, with a certain degree of success, the principal 
or Katty war branch of this service, making prisoners 
also in his progress Mulhar Rao and his son, who 


were marauding in tte same country, nor has he 
met with any serious chech till his late approach to 
the fortress of the Nawab of Joonaghur. * • * 

“ The extent of our interests in taking part in a 
Moolukgeeree expedition through Kattywar may be 
viewed as comprehending the following objects : — 

Fir si . — We shall, by joining Babajee with a con- 
trolling force, check and diminish (by a process 
the more easy and unobjectionable, as it is 
of his own seeking,) the power of that of&cer 
(the brother of the late Dewan Eaoba), who, 
from being thus alone in command of the most 
numerous part of the Guicowar army, may 
otherwise become more powerful than can be, 
under any point of view, desirable ; whilst he 
has, on the other hand, repeatedly promised to 
disband all his new levies of men as soon as he 
shall have been joined by any part of the sub- 
sidised British contingent. 

Second . — ^We shall see that the Moolukgeeree 
funds are not misapplied. 

Third . — ^We shall secure the payment of our own 
Wurrats, or assignments, on these Moolukgeeree 
collections. 

Fourth . — We may, if you please, obtain some 
possessions in Kattywar ; such, for instance, as 
Porebundur, a port on its western limits, against 
the Raja of which we have just cause of com- 
plaint for having seized on all the shipwrecked 
property of the Persian Ambassador ; or we may 
limit our operations to enforcing redress for that 
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seizure, of whioh. that no other means will prove 
effectual has been rendered abundantly apparent 
by the failure of the repeated applications hither- 
to made to that chieftain ; to which may be ad- 
ded that he has already been detected in court- 
ing several years ago correspondence with the 
Government of the Isle of France ; nor can we 
effectually shut out the influence of that nation 
from this coast of the peninsula of Kattywar, 
extending from Din to Jughat, unless we are in 
possession of one harbour at least within the 
range of it. 

Fifth— ■'SR e shall be able to improve the Mooluk- 
geeree system, so as to answer better the objects 
of humanity and the interests of the Guicowar 
and Peishwa’s governments. 

The beneficial interest we may thence 
derive must favour the views of the British 
Government in India in regard to the adjoining 
territory of Cutch.” 

Major Walker submitted at the same time a plan 
for the regulation of Kattywar, as follows : — 

“ To make a fair proposition to the states of Katty 
war to enter into amicable arrangements for the 
payment of their tribute. Such of them as 
should agree to this, and produce good security 
to pay regularly, will receive protection and be 
particularly cherished ; whoever shall not agree, 
to be chastised by the joint forces of the Com- 
pany and the Guicowar ; conciliatory measures 
in all cases to precede those of force. 
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“The Joonaghur Nawab has committed olfences 
against the Company’s as well as the Guicowar’s 
Government — at present, by entering into 
hostilities with Babajee, and formerly by plun- 
dering the Company’s wheat, and the properties 
of their merchants ; he should be first attacked. 
In case of hostilities, the Company to possess 
three-fourths of the property found in forts 
captured, and all conquered territoi-y to be divid- 
ed between the two parties, the Company 
having all on the sea-coast, and the Guicowar 
that in the interior.” 

The gross revenue' of all the tributaries through- 
out Guzerat was calculated at 68 lacs of rupees, and 
the Peishwa and Guicowar’s tribute at 11 'lacs. 

The Katty Chiefs had already sought the Com- 
pany’s protection, iu order to screen themselves from 
the violence and oppression of the more powerful 
chiefs, and to settle the amount of their tributes at 
their original rates, which were smaller than had 
been latterly demanded. 

The account of the arrangements effected by 
Colonel Walker in Kattywar will be found in the 
chronicle of a future year. 

The state of the Guicowar finances was carefully 
inquired into by the Resident, and the result was 
that, taking the account from a period previous to 
the cessions to the Company, the revenue was esti- 
mated at 64 lacs of rupees, including the confiscated 
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possessions of Miilhar Rao and other rebels ; and of 
this the following distribution was made : — 


Es. 

For liquidation of guaranteed debt ............ 17,00,000 

Civil establishments 2,71,000 

Gnicowar family and stipends 4,23,000 

Subsidiary Form, 

Infantry, S,000 men 2,88,000 

Additional, 1,000 men................ 96,000 

Cavalry, one regiment 8,00,000 

Paga Horse, 1,500 men 5,40,000 

Siliedar, 2,500 men 6,54,000 

Sirdars 1,(53,850 

Eevenne charges 1,50,000 

Subsidies to the Company 11,70,000 

Enams 2,50,000 


Total... Rs. 60,05,« 50 

Besides the guaranteed debt, 74 lacs of rupees were 
due to the troops, &c. 

On the &nd October 1804, the Peishwa complied 
with the request of the Guicowar to the extent of 
giving a lease of his share of Guzerat for ten years, 
at 4| lacs per annum to the Guicowar Government, 
in the name of Bhugwunt Rao Guicowar. 

On the 21st April 1805, a definitive treaty was 
concluded between the British and Guicowar Go- 
vernments, in the preamble of which were recited the 
preceding agreements of the 16th March 1802, 6th 
June 1802, and 29th July 1802, which were to be 
consolidated into one treaty, the terms of which were 
(according to a written request by the minister, 
Rowjee Appajee) to be drawn up in terms consonant 
to the treaty of Bassein entered into with the Peishwa. 
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By tlie first article, all the stipulations of the four 
preceding conventions were confirmed and made 
binding for ever. 

By the second, an offensive as well as defensive 
alliance was contracted. 

By the third, a subsidiary force of 3,000 regular 
Native infantry, one company of European artillery, 
and two companies of gun lascars, was to be stationed 
in the Guicowar territory, and to be supplied with 
the necessary military equipments. 

By the fourth, the subsidiary force was at all times 
to be ready to execute services of importance, such 
as the protection of the Guicowar’s person, the 
chastisement of rebels, and a part of it was, when 
the English government thought such a measure 
necessary, to proceed to Katty war. 

By the fifth, the Guicowar ceded in perpetual sove- 
reignty to the Honorable Company the territories as 
follows, in payment of the whole expense of the 


subsidiary force : — 

Eupees 

The Pergunna of Dholka 4,50,000 

Do. Neriad.......i... 1,75,000 

Do. Beejapoor 1,30,000 

Do. Mahtiur 1,30,000 

Do. Mahoonda 1,10,000 

The Suppa of Kurree 25,000 

The Kim Knfchodra 50,000 

Wurrafc ou Kafctywar 1,00,000 


Bs. 11,70,000 

By Article 6, the previous gifts of Chowrassee 
Chicklee, Surat Chouth, and Kaira, were confirmed 
to the Honorable Company in perpetual sovereignty. 
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By Article 7, the following assignments were 
made for the payment of advance of money hy the 
Honorable Company, or by bankers under its 


guarantee : — 

Rupees 

Pergunna of Bai'oda 6,00,000 

'Do. PMand 3,00,000 

Do. Korul 2.0,000 

Do. Kurree 1,50,000 

Do. Rajpeepla 45,000 

Do. Ahmedabad 1,00,000 

The Customs of Baroda.. 75,000 


Es. 12,95,000 


'J he advances for the first Loan were...... Es. 23,25,447 3 96 

Do. second Loan „ 18,13,284 2 66 


Total... Rs. 41,38,732 2 62 

By Article 8, articles for the use of the subsidiary 
force were exempted from duty, and articles for the 
private use of the Guicowar, his family, and his 
minister were to be purchased in Bombay or Surat, 
and sent thence free of duties. 

By Article 9, the Guicowar engaged not to take 
in his service any European or American, nor any 
Native subject of the Honorable' Company, without 
consent : and on the other, the latter agreed to do 
the same as regarded Guicowar servants, dependants, 
or slaves. 

By Article 10, the Guicowar promised to aggress 
on no power whatever, and to submit his disputes 
with such to the Honorable Company. 
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By Article 11, he submitted his unfinished pecu- 
niary transactions with the Peishwa to the adjust- 
ment of the Honorable Company. 

By Article 12, it was arranged that in case of 
foreign war, the subsidiary force should be put in 
motion with the reserve of one battalion to remain 
near the Guicowar, and the Guicowar troops should 
also move to the frontier of Guzerat. 

By Article 13, a pension was promised for Kan- 
noojee should he submit himself. 

By Article 14, the Guicowar engaged to supply 
such quantities of grain and bullock-carriage as his 
territory could supply ; to attend the subsidiary 
force when it took the field, the British Government 
defraying the expense thereof. 

By Article 15, the Guicowar consented that the 
subsidiary force might be used to quell disturbances 
in the British districts, and in case of its being 
inconvenient in the event of disturbances in parts of 
Guicowar districts to send the subsidiary there, 
some other portion of the British troops should be 
sent. 

By Article 16, pecuniary defaulters and refugees, 
against whom either Government had just claims, 
were to be mutually surrendered. 

By Article 17, a commercial treaty was promised. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

COLONEL WALKER’S SEITLEMENT OF KATTYWAK 
IN A.i>. 1807. 

Eaely in the year 1807 it became apparent that 
Seetaram, the adopted heir (and successor in the 
Hewanship) of Rowjee Appajee, was incompetent to 
sustain the office of minister. He proved himself 
not only feeble, but ill-disposed to carry out the 
financial reforms so vitally necessary for the welfare 
of the State. On being pressed by Major Walker to 
do that which his sovereign had bound himself to 
do, he had had recourse to his uncle Babajee in the 
preceding July, admitting his own deficiencies, and 
entreating him to supply them from his own vigour 
and experience, and to come to Baroda for that pur- 
pose. The Maharaja also invited Babajee, and as 
the affairs of. the Moolukgeeree service in Hatty war 
admitted of his temporary absence, Major Walker 
joined in the invitation. 

But Babajee’s arrival, and the honours with which 
he was received, aroused the jealousy of Seetaram^ 
who absented himself from the deliberations of the 
durbar, and threw obstacles in the way of forming 
the Cabinet which was resolved on for the constitu- 
tional administration of affairs, and for which a pre- 
cedent existed in the forms of the G-uicowar system 
of government. 

Nevertheless, the Cabinet was formed by degrees 
first Babajee was installed in an office, the duty of 
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which was the preparation of public documents 
founded on the minutes of the minister, and sanc- 
tioned by the seal of the sovereign ; and subsequent- 
ly (when the feebleness and vacillation of Annuud 
Rao had shown the necessity of the measure) Futteh 
Sing Guicowar, the heir presumptive, was introduc- 
ed, and after his formal installation by his brother, 
the investigation and arrangement of the finances 
were vigorously carried on. 

Seetaram (who it soon appeared had squandered 
and misapplied the revenues without even the 
formality of his sovereign’s consent) put into practice 
all the artifices of a weak and short-sighted man to 
disturb these arrangements. He sent his brother on 
an embassy to Mr. Duncan ; he procured from the 
imbecile Annuud Rao a secret letter to the Governor 
denouncing the very proceedings in which he had 
been an open and apparently willing party ; and, 
uniting with profligate and mean adventurers, en- 
trapped Annund Rao under false pretences into visit- 
ing his house in a suspicious manner, in order to 
promulgate a notion that the sovereign was really, 
though secretly, opposed to the Cabinet. 

These intrigues, however, were firmly, yet gently, 
foiled; the Cabinet was assembled, and such progress 
made in the reforms that Major Walker was able, in 
the month of June, to leave Baroda for the scene of 
his beneficent labours in Kattywar. 

Previous to his departure, the Peishwa was grati- 
fied by the liberation of Aba Shelookur, who had 
been taken prisoner by the Guicowar as previously 
related, the es-Soobah being surrendered to the 
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BnfcisJi Government, in order that due precantions 
might be taken against his again disturbing the 
peace of Guzerat ; overtures were also received from 
Kanoojee Guieowar (who had been thus long a guest 
with Holkar), which promised a peaceable settlement 
of his affairs. 

A delachment of British troops having been ordered 
to rendezvous at Gootoo, in the territory of Moorvee 
(whither also the Guieowar force, under Wittul Eao 
Deevanjee, was directed to march), Major Walker 
proceeded to join them. 

Before leaving Baroda, however, he again put on 
record, in a letter to the Government of Bombay, 
dated I5th March 1807, the object of the expedition, 
viz., to obtain engagements from the several chiefs 
of the peninsula for the regular payment of an equit- 
able annual amount of tribute to the Guieowar 
Government, without the necessity for the periodical 
advance of a predatory army to enforce payment 
(under the guarantee of the Company), leaving the 
chiefs in possession of all the rights of internal 
sovereignty to which they were entitled. 

The following letters were addressed to the Chiefs 
of Kattywar by the British and Guieowar Govern- 
ments respectively on this occasion : — 

English version oj a Circular Letter to the Chieftains 
of Kattywar from the Honorable East Lidia 
Company. 

AG. 

“The attention and views of the Honorable the 
East India Company being ever directed to the 
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preservation of peace and amity among tlie talook- 
dars and zemindars of tlie country of Kattywar, and 
to the increase of their prosperity and happiness, 
they cannot observe, without sentiments of grief and 
regret, the distracted and ruined state of the fertile 
provinces of Kattywar, Soruth, Jhalawar, &c. 

“ Independent of internal dissensions, which are 
always ruinous, this fine province is annually 
exposed to the predatory incursions of an army, 
which makes a circuit of the country to collect the 
Moolukgeeree, by which the labours of the husband- 
man are suspended, and cultivation and population, 
the only true sources of riches to the prince, and 
happiness to the people, decrease. 

“ This is a truth so self-evident, that what occasion 
can there be to prove it by argument ? 

“As the payment of the Moolukgeeree Jumma- 
bundy is a just demand which the Guicowar Govern- 
ment have against the Chieftains of Kattywar, the 
amount should be ascertained and determined by an 
equitable arrangement, and paid without demur, and 
without requiring .the annual presence of an army to 
enforce the payment of a sum which it is impossible 
to resist with effect. 

“ The advantages of an arrangement of this nature 
are so numerous and apparent, that it is surprising 
that the Chieftains of Kattywar have not of their 
own accord solicited a settlement, which would relieve 
their country from the annual presence of an army, 
whose arrival affects their honour, their indexoen- 
dence, and their ease ; and, what ought to be of 
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greater Gonse(][uenGe to every prince, tlie liappitiess 
and comfort of tlie people whom they govern. 

“ Of what avail can be resistance against the 
powerful army of the Guicowar Government, the 
allies of the English? It only exposes weakness, 
and subjects the party to an increased assessment 
as a fine for contumacy. 

“ These arguments cannot fail to make an adequate 
and proper impression upon your intelligent mind, 
and induce you to accede to the invitation which, 
from the sincere regard and attention of the Honor- 
able Company to the welfare and interests of their 
neighbours, is now made to you. 

“Accordingly, you will no doubt have heard that 
the victorious army of the Honorable Company is 
now approaching to that quarter in company with 
that of the Guicowar. Their intention is to effect a . 
permanent and amicable adjustment of the Guicowar 
Moolukgeeree tribute, which they earnestly desire 
to see fixed and determined on principles of moder- 
ation and justice ; and, at the same time, to see that 
country relieved from the advance of an army which, 
however friendly, must always occasion detriment, 

“It is therefore hoped and expected that, duly 
weighing and considering these important circum- 
stances, and seriously reflecting upon the advantages 
which are now held out to you, you will send a 
Vakeel to the camp fully empowered to adjust a per- 
manent settlement for the payment of the Guicowar 
Jummabundy, and arrange the securities.” 
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Circular address from the Guieowar Government to 
the Chieftains of Kattyicar. 

A. a 

“ As the Sirkar’s troops yearly visit the country of 
Kattywar for the purpose of collecting the Mooluk- 
geeree Jummabundy and other arrangements, when 
the irregularities of the troops are the occasion of 
injury to the country, and the state of warfare injuri- 
ous to its subjects ; and as the demands of the Sirkar 
are ultimately obtained by forcible means, to the 
detriment of the province, wherefore, in considera- 
tion thereof, it is the pleasure of the Sirkar : — 

“ That from the ensuing era 1864, all talookars do 
depute their vakeels to the camp to adjust the custom- 
ary settlement for the Jummabundy, securities, and 
other arrangements, &c. By this measure, the annual 
approach of this army being no longer necessary, the 
country is relieved from its consequent ills, and left 
to the perfect enjoyment of tranquillity and peace. 
In further object thereof, the Sirkar’s troops and 
those of the Honorable Company have proceeded to 

( ) in your country, to which place to send 

your agent, instructed to meet the wishes of the 
Sirkar, is in every manner desirable and proper. 
Any delay in this measure on your part will incur 
the Sirkar’s displeasure ; hence, in whatever vray 
you are to act, give it all due consideration. 

“Meeting the wishes of the Sirkar will be laudable, 
whereas a contrary demeanour will be assured, 
avail nothing.” 

The province to which the attention of Major 
Walker was now turned may be roughly estimated 
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as containing a surface of 22,000 square miles ; its 
population was calculated by him at 1,975,900 souls, 
exclusive of the thinly-peopled districts of Okamun- 
dul, Babriawar and Jafferabad. At a subsequent 
period (a.d. 1831), a rough census of the peninsula 
(minus Jaiferabad and Okamundul) showed the popu- 
lation to be 1,759,277, and further inquiries reduced 
this estimate to 1,475,685 souls under the following 


provinces : — 

I. Jhalawar 210,325 

II. Kattjwar 189,840 

III. Mixtchoo Kanta.... 28,749 

IV. Hallar ..' 358,560 

V. Soruth 320,820 

VI. Burda 49,980 

VII. Gohihvar 247,981 

VIII. Oondsurreya 11,373 

IX. Babriawar (including Jafferabad) ... 18,468 

X. Okamundul 12,590 


1,448,686 

All these estimates were, however, only approxi- 
mations to the truth as near as the imperfect means 
of inquiry permitted. 

The population was composed of all the various 
races common to Guzerat. 

The proprietors or petty sovereigns were mostly 
Rajpoots, with astounding pedigrees. There were 
Jetwas drawing their origin from an ancestor begot- 
ten by the monkey god Hunooman of an alligator ! 
There were Choorasamas, Solunkees, Walas, Jhalas, 
Purmars, Gohils, and besides these pure (?) races, 
there were Katleos, Juts, Jarejas, Kolies, and 
Mahomedans. 
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As detailed statements of the several chiefs who 
responded to Major Walker’s invitation are to be 
found in the printed records of Government, it is 
only necessary in this place to give an abstract of 
them, together with some explanations. 


The division of Jhalawar, so called from its being 
the seat of the Jhala Kajpoots, comprised the pos- 
sessions of 53 different chiefs, from the Eaja of 
Drangdra (the head of the tribe) to the smallest pro- 
prietor of a single village. 

The gross revenue estimated at a subsequent period 

was Rupees , and the tribute acknowledged 

and settled in perpetuity amounted to Rupees 2,83,253 
per annum. 

The points most worthy of remark which presented 
themselves to Major Walker while he was negotiating 
the settlement of the division of Jhalawar (and which 
were common to the whole peninsula) were the 
minute sub-division of property among the Bhyad or 
clansmen of the chief ; and the numerous instances 
in which this, combined with the strong hereditary 
feeling of individual independence, had tended to the 
creation of separate jurisdictions : the greater chiefs 
repudiated all responsibility for their Bhyad, and the 
country was overspread with a multitude of persons 
who submitted to no law but that of physical force. 

In the next place he found the country so scourged 
by the forays of Katties, Juts, Meanas, and the rob- 
bers of Waghur in Cutch, that the husbandmen fol- 
lowed the plough with arms at hand, and kept watch- 
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men perched on towers or tall trees to warn them 
of the approach of marauders. These raids were a 
jDerpetual cause of disquiet, even more injurious to 
general prosperity than the periodical incursions of 
the Mahrattas, or those of the Joonaghur Nawab 
and the Chief of Nowanuggur. 

This division was a level plain, with little or no 
timber. The soil partly sandy and partly black 
alluvium ; the water far from abundant, and much 
of it brackish ; the principal product was wheat. 


The next division was that of Kattywar, occupy- 
ing the central part of the peninsula, and so named 
from the ‘ Katty a pastoral people, whose habits 
were warlike and predatory. Averse to agriculture, 
hardy, hospitable, and difficult of control, they were 
evidently a northern race (probably Scythian), as 
was shown by their stature, features, and frequent 
blue and grey eyes. The sun was their chief deity. 
They had gained their possessions chiefly in the 
general anarchy which accompanied the decline of 
the Mahomedan power. 

The list of tributaries in this division showed 104 
sejiaiate jurisdictions, but of these 38 were united 
in the peison of the Guicowar himself j eight under 
the chief of Jhusdun ; seven under the Chief of 
Nowanuggur ; two under Dessayes ; and the re- 
mainder under Katty proprietors. 

The gross revenue was calculated at Rupees , 

and the tribute amounted to Rupees 28,021-12-5. 
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In this division lay the largest part of the terri- 
torial acquisitions of the Guicowars. Amrellee, the 
principal town, was obtained very shortly after 
their first appearance in the peninsula, having been 
ceded by a grantee of Sha Mahomed Begra in 
return for protection from the surrounding Kattiee. 
The district of Damnuggur (formerly Ghobaria) had 
been given as a dower by the Chief of Lathee to 
his daughter on her marriage with Dummajee 
Guicowar, and other acquisitions were, from time to 
time, made from the Katties, who, in their turn, had 
come to be oppressed by the neighbouring chiefs, 
and were unable to maintain the population of their 
villages in security. 

The division was well-watered, and a great part 
of it richer in natural gifts than any in the peninsula. 


Nest in order came the division of Muchoo Kanta, 
bordering on the Runn, which separates Kattywar 
from Kutch, The Jarejas from the latter country 
had intruded themselves into this district, having 
received a grant of it from the Emperor Akbar as a 
reward for their treachery towards Moozuffer, king 
of Guzerat, when he had been expelled from 
Ahmedabad. The whole of it was divided between 
the families of Moorvee and Mallia ; the former 
having a population of 24,784 souls, a revenue of 
Rupees 85,000, and being assessed for a tribute of 
Rupees 50,000 ; the latter, a population of 4,800 
souls, and a revenue of Rupees 22,000. 
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On Colonel Walker’s arrival in this neighbourhood, 
he found a feud raging between the Chiefs of Moorvee 
and Mallia, owing to the treacherous seizure of the 
latter by the Chief of Moorvee at an entertainment. 
During his confinement, his Meana followers (a fierce 
race which had emigrated from Sind) ravaged the 
Moorvee territory fi*om the protection of the strong 
fort of Mallia ; but the interference of the Guicowar 
officer, Babajee (after Ms troops also had laid the 
Moorvee territory waste for three years), procured 
the surrender to him of the captive chief, and an 
alliance with Moorvee for the purpose of the reduc- 
tion of the fort of Mallia. This, however, Babajee 
was unable to effect, and after a time the prisoner 
was released on giving securities for the payment of 
a contribution towards the arrears due by Moorvee, 
and for the expenses of the troops. 

Colonel Walker with much difficulty obtained a 
remission of part of the Guicowar claims on the 
Moorvee Chief, and fixed his future tribute. 

With regard to Mallia, which little State “was 
exactly on land what piratical states are at sea,” no 
demand was raised for tribute at that time, but arran- 
gements were made for payment of certain expenses 
which the Guicowar Government had been put to, 
and security was taken for the future control of the 
chief and his Meana followers. 

The name of this district denoted that it occupied 
a valley of the River Mutchoo, the waters of which 
were brackish. The country, just raised above the 
neighbouring Runn, had some of its characteristics, 

'«■ : : ' ■ ' ■ ■ 
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vk., flat and waste plains devoid of wood, but the 
soil was fertile to a very high degree under cultiva- 
tion. 


The next division was that of Hallar, which, be- 
ginning from the western boundary of Mutchoo 
Kanta, stretched along the shores of the Gulf of Kutch 
to Okamundul. In its depth the division included 
Eajcote, Soondul, and Sirdhar ; it was plentifully 
watered with delicious rivulets ; the soil towards 
the coast was rich, black loam, and that inland 
high and gravelly. 

The proprietors, with one or two exceptions, were 
of the Jareja race, and the number of separate 
tributes was 32. 

The principal of them was the Jam of Nowanug- 
gur, whose ancestor had passed over from Kutch, 
and founded that town in a.d. 1442. In the year a.d. 
1758, the Jam Laka had raised to supreme power a 
menial servant, named Meroo (Khawas), who even- 
tually threw his master into close imprisonment, and 
as he was childless, forced him to adopt two boys 
procured by himself : the one (subsequently Jam 
Jesajee) the son of a Pinjara, or cotton-cleaner ; the 
other (Suttajee) of the Khawas caste. They were 
both adopted on the same day, and though the 
circumstances were notorious, no objection was made 
by the Bhyad to their succeeding Jam Laka, who 
died shortly after, leaving Meroo Khawas exercising 
all power as regent. 

During his administration, he reduced the territory 
of the Okamundul chiefs to the limits of the peninsula 
of that name ; he made numerous and destructive in- 
8 
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cureions into the division of Eattywar, and founded 
some Mo oil! kgeeree tributes, which were subsequent- 
ly extended. 

Jam J esajee made one unsuceessful effort to escape 
from the power of his regent, and thenceforward 
submitted to him to the close of Meroo’s life, which 
occurred in a.d. 1800, previous to which, however, he 
obtained for his family the districts of Jooria 
Bunder, Balumba, and Amrun. 

On Colonel Walker’s arrival in the vicinity, he 
found that Jam Jesajee had long been odious by the 
oppression of his Bhyad, and by encroachments on 
his neighbours, by which he had enlarged his 
dominions, and kept the country in inquietude and 
alarm. 

The public law of the province had been infringed 
by him just before, when he had treacherously 
usurped from the Chief of Poorbunder the fort of 
Kundorna, by tampering with its Meckranee garrison. 
The regulation was that when the Guicowar’s 
Moolukgeeree force was in motion, all other troops 
should return within their respective territories ; 
but the Jam had not only seized Kundorna, but had 
sent a force to support his usurpation. 

Though summoned several times, he refused to 
restore his recent acquisition, and on the approach 
of the allied troops, shut himself up in Nowanuggur ; 
but Kundorna was captured, and eventually he was 
obliged to yield. 

Nearly all the Jam’s Bhyad were at this time in 
a state of rebellion, and such was the anarchy that 
prevailed in Hallar, that the force in its march from 
Kundorna to Rajcote passed 30 towns and villages 
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which had been recently waste and plundered 
(those which had been depopulated were 

more numerous). The chiefs were reduced to 
poverty and supported themselves, without shame, 
by open robbery. 

The tributaries of Hallar amounted to 35, but of 
these four were included under Nowanuggur. The 
revenue was estimated at 12 lacs and 12,000 rupees, 
and the tribute was fixed at 3 lacs and 1,598 rupees. 

The next division of the province was Soruth. 
This had been the nucleus of the far more extended 
possession of the Choorasamas, who, from the forts 
of Geernar and Joonaghur, controlled the greater 
part of the peninsula, and made themselves feared, 
if not respected, in the adjacent continent of 
Guzerat, the kings of which conducted several 
expeditions against them with only partial success. 

Mahmood Shah Beghura, however, in the year 
A. D. 1476-77 suppressed their sovereignty, and 
made Soruth a Mahomedan dependency, the Gov- 
ernors of which collected the royal revenues from 
the peninsula at the head of a Moolukgeeree force. 

During the decadence of the imperial authority, 
Shere Khan, a cadet of the Babi family, was invited 
by the Governor of Soruth to assist him in main- 
taining order in the province, and Shere Khan 
speedily converted his official post into an hereditary 
principality. 

When the Mahrattas succeeded to the sovereignty 
of Guzerat, they determined on reducing the power 
of the Babi, and in the treaty of partition between 
the Peishwa and the Guicowar, dated a. d. 1752, the 
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conquest of three portions of the peninsula was to 
be the joint labour and reward of the contract- 
ing parties, wk, \st, Shree Jugut Dwarkai, i.e., 
Okamundul ; 2nd, the city of Joonaghur, with its 
dependencies; Zrd, Diu Bunder, or the island of 
Diu. These projects were not, however, fully 
cai’ried out, and the Nawab (as he now styled him- 
self) of Joonaghur, though obliged to pay tribute, 
and to surrender part of his acquisitions, retained 
his independence, and even, in a reduced form, his 
Moolukgeeree rights, though he was compelled to 
abstain from the exercise of them when the Guicowar 
army was in the field for the same purpose. 

The Babi family soon degenerated, fell under the 
control of its ministers, and a long period of anarchy, 
treachery, bloodshed and murder, disgraced its 
annals. 

When Colonel Walker arrived in Kattywar, the 
Nawab had no regular minister ; the person (Rewa- 
shunker) who officiated in that department was a 
Nagur Brahmin, a dependent of the Guicowar 
Government, who owed his appointment and support 
to Babajee, and the Nawab himself was in person so 
corpulent as to be unfit for the active duties of life, — 
“cunning, cowardly, jealous and avaricious, and 
without one virtue to counterbalance his vices.” 

No opposition was made to Colonel Walker’s 
arrangements in this quarter, and the Nawab agreed 
to accept the mediation of the Honoi’able Company 
and the Guicowar for the settlement of his Mooluk- 
geeree claims on the other chiefs on the same 
principles as those of the Guicowar. 
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The revenue of the division of Sonith was esti- 
mated at 6 lacs and 77,500 rupees, and the tribute 
fixed at Rupees 1,08,209. 

Independent of the Nawab and his relation (the 
Chief of Bantwa), there was only one tributary in 
this division, a family of Mahomedan Sepoys, called 
Sei a, located at Amrapoor. 

Among the dependencies of Soruth was the Per- 
gunna of Ivorinar, half of which had been ceded to 
the Mahrattas on their first entry into the country 
for the support of a post they established at Mool 
Dwarka. One of the Nawab’s ministers expelled 
the Guicowar’s agent subsequently, but he was 
eventually reinstated. The whole revenue of Kori- 
nar did not exceed Rs. 20,000, and the Guicowar 
Government usually farmed its share for Rupees 
8 , 000 . 

Another dependency was Babriawar, a tract of 
uncultivated country. The Mahratta collections 
from it were small and always precarious. 

The Port of Babriawar, called Jafferabad, was 
governed by Seedees connected with those of the 
Malabar Coast. There were five villages attached 
to it ; it paid no tribute and owned no external 
authority. 


The next division was that of Burda, the seat of 
the Jetwas, who formerly had had possession of the 
whole northern coast of the province till driven out 
by the Jarejas and others. The head of the tribe 
was the Eana of Poorbunder ; this family had been 
the prey of all its neighbours ; it was harassed by 
forced exactions by the Mahrattas, by the Nawab of 
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Joonaghur, tlie Jam of Nowanuggar, tlie Babi of 
Bantwa, and even the Kusbattee Sepoys of Man- 
grole in Soruth. 

A short time previous to Colonel Walker’s arrival, 

the Chief of Poorbunder had been dethroned on 

account of partial insanity, and his son set up in his 
stead. In the disturbance of this event, the Jam of 
Nowanuggur had, as before-mentioned, obtained 
possession of the fort of Kundorna. 

The Rana entered with alacrity into the new 
arrangements, and for the aid rendered in the restor- 
ation of Kundorna presented, according to custom, 
a Nuzurana of Rupees 20,000 to the Guicowar. 

As the question of Nuzurana came to be sub- 
sequently discussed by the two governments. Colonel 
Walker’s remarks may be here usefully trans- 
cribed 

“ When the Guicowar Government is obliged to 
use its power and resources in support of a depend- 
ent chieftain, it invariably expects and receives a 
gratification from that dependent. 

“ On this occasion, 1 saw no reason for discon- 
tinuing a salutary and useful practice, which when 
confined to the effectual punishment of guilt, or 
pursued for the redress of wrongs, affords security 
against imprudence and violence, and limits the 
intervention of the superior state to cases of neces- 
sity only. I shall have the honour to transmit a 
separate report of this article, as well as of several 
others, under the head of Nuzurana, or Asswanee 
Babut, which do not appertain to the regular and 
fixed revenue. The articles are of uncertain amount 
and indefinite in their nature, and cannot be pre- 



cisely ascertained till the completion of the service. 
They are small contributions, which, in general, 
each talooka pays on the settlement of the revenue, 
and in most instances heretofore have been appro- 
priated to private purposes, but on the present ser- 
vice will be brought to the public account. It is, 
however, to be remarked that, in consequence of 
their perpetual engagements, the states of Kattywar 
are henceforward released from these irregular exac- 
tions, and this is one of the immediate advantages 
which result to the chiefs from the establishment of 
the present system.” 

The division of Burda included one tributary 
only, viz., Poorbunder. The revenue was two lacs and 
50,000, and the tribute was fixed at Rupees 30,203. 

The last division of the province was Gohilwar, 
the seat of the Gohil Rajpoots, who had obtained a 
settlement in the peninsula under the Choorasama 
dynasty, with which they intermarried. The Chiefs 
of Bhownuggur, Lathee, and Palitana, were the three 
representatives of the tribe. The two latter had 
been gradually declining, while the former had been 
increasing in wealth and power. 

The immediate predecessor of the Lathee chief 
had given a daughter in marriage to Dummajee 
Guicowar, and with her, as a dower, the district of 
Chobana (the name of which was changed to Dam- 
nuggur). On that occasion, the Lathee Gohils were 
exempted from the payment of tribute, and only 
required to make a yearly Nuzurana of a “ horse.” By 
this connection, the Lathee family obtained the sup- 
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port and protection of the Guicowar, whicli probably 
prevented their destruction. 

By the operation of similar causes, and by many 
imprudent acts of aggression on his neighbours, 
Oomerjee, the Chief of Palitana, had been obliged a 
few years before to solicit the support of the Guico- 
war, and his territories were then in a state of complete 
subjection to that government. His extravagance and 
imprudence reduced the Palitana chief to the necessity 
of mortgaging many of his villages, and the enemies 
he had provoked deprived him of others : the tran- 
quillity of his district was maintained by a Guicowar 
Thanna in his capital. 

The Bhownuggur family, on the contrary , had ex- 
tended its possessions on all sides, and had particu- 
larly devoted itself to the encouragement of com- 
merce, which early brought it into friendly relations 
with the Honorable Company. 

The Gohil chiefs entered with readiness into the 
arrangements, one peculiarity being that the Honor- 
able Company, to which the Bhownuggur tribute had 
been ceded in part-payment of the subsidiary force, 
became security for that chief, while the Guicowar 
became security for Lathee. 

The revenue was estimated at Rupees- — — , and 
the tribute of this division fixed at Rupees 1,07,168. 


Imbedded in Gohilwar was the small district of 
Oondsurweya, in which nearly all the remaining 
proprietors of the Choorasama tribe had found 
refuge. These small Surweya clans (33 in number) 
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possessed an aggregate revenue of Rupees , 

and their tribute amounted to Rupees ; no 

permanent settlement was made with these chiefs by 

Colonel Walker on this occasion. Neither was 

any settlement made of Okamundul, in which were 
the holy Hindoo shrines of Dwarka and Beyt. This 
small peninsula was held by tribes ofWadhel Raj- 
poots and Waghairs, who mainly depended for their 
support on the plunder of pilgrims resorting to the 
shrines, and on their piratical enterprizes. Some 
attempt was made to procure compensation from 
them for the plunder of British vessels, but Colonel 
Walker returned re injecta to Baroda, 


The total amount of tribute thus permanently fixed 
and accepted by the Guicowar and the chiefs was 
Sicca Rupees 11,83,643-13-11, the larger portion of 
which the Guicowar received only in his capacity of 
farmer on behalf of the Peishwa. 

Colonel W’’alker’s reputation as a statesman and 
philanthropist rests mainly on the success of his 
labours on behalf of the Chiefs of Kattywar, and his 
initiation of measures for the suppression of infanti- 
cide in that province. Circumstances have given 
prominence to these incidents in his career ; but 
enough has not been known of his earlier relations 
to the Guicowar Government, and -.of the means 
whereby he gained that ascendency in the Baroda 
durbar, which rendered possible the intervention of 
the Honorable Company as arbitrators in the penin- 
sula, and facilitated these reforms, which have re- 
flected so much honour on. the British name. 
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Nor has anything like the due meed of popular 
admiration been paid to Colonel Walker’s chief. 
Governor Duncan, from whom he received the lead- 
ing idea of his policy, who encouraged and power- 
fully seconded his exertions, both by the wisdom of 
his counsel, and his own singular influence over the 
native mind. 

Governor Duncan also impressed on the apt and 
congenial mind of his agent those principles of conser- 
vative regard for prescriptive rights, that moderation, 
that politic deference to the rank and dignity, and 
that benevolent courtesy towards the personal feelings 
of the reigning prince and the members of his family 
that caused the revolution which placed the Guico- 
war state under the tutelage of the Honorable Com- 
pany, to be conducted with the general acquiescence 
of parties at the time, and which has left so little of 
bitter recollection behind it. 

Prudent, patient and painstaking. Colonel W^alker 
appears never to have been seduced into the error 
(which his great personal influence might have al- 
most excused) of taking too large, too active, or too 
prominent part in the administration of which he was 
in fact the soul. On the death of Eowjee Appajee, 
whose power over Annund Rao Guicowar was 
boundless, he w'as content to allow his feeble and 
incapable successor to blunder on for a time without 
interference, while he strengthened his own influence 
over Annund Kao, and waited for the co-operation 
of Babajee. With Babajee and Annund on the side 
of reform, he proved to Seetaram how unessential he 
was to the administration ; and when Seetaram, 
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through the aid of base adventurers, regained for a 
while the ear of his weak and vacillating master, he 
was able to bring against this feeble coalition tbe 
authority of Babajee, of the heir-presumptive, and 
above all of the Raja’s favourite wife, Tuckutbaee. 

Thus swaying all parties by turns, and having his 
eye steadily fixed on whatever was for the mutual 
advantage of the protecting and protected govern- 
ments, understanding also that, rightly considered, 
their interest could not be at variance, seeking even 
occasions of more closely identifying them, Colonel 
Walker succeeded in carrying every point with the 
Guicowar Government, because he was always able 
to vindicate his disinterestedness, and that of the 
chief whom he represented; he obtained great advant- 
ages for the Company, but secured in return at least 
equal advantages for the Guicowar. 

In the matter of the Kattywar Moolukgeeree, it 
had been demanded by Kowjee Appajee in his first 
negotiations with Governor Duncan in person, that 
a part (one regiment) of the proposed subsidiary 
force should accompany the Moolukgeeree expedi- 
tions of the Guicowar. This application was made 
when the prospects of the state were gloomy indeed, 
when Mulhar Rao and Kanojee Guicowar were at 
the head of numerous troops in open war against it 
and when the Arabs were dissatisfied, suspicious 
and suspected. 

This application was unpleasing to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, as the “ general idea of a Mooluk- 
geeree expedition was repugnant l.o our habits and 
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sentiments ; but it was difficult to relieve ourselves 
of an engagement which was consistent with justice 
and policy.” 

The Honorable Company was particularly inter- 
ested in the Guicowar obtaining his full Moolukgeeree 
revenues, and there were contingent advantages to 
be expected in the event of the Guicowar’s authority 
being more firmly established in Katty war. Very 
shortly after the question arose, the Supreme Govern- 
ment also expressed an opinion, that if an amicable 
arrangement could be made with the several chief- 
tains of the peninsula, it would solve all difficulty 
with respect to the employment of the subsidiary 
force on this duty. 

In the meantime, the dangers which had threatened 
the Guicowar state passed away, and its own 
Moolukgeeree force had been found equal to the col- 
lection of the tribute. Though without the interven- 
tion of a third party, to which both the Guicowar 
and his tributaries could look with respect and con- 
fidence, it was not likely that the latter would bind 
themselves to pay quietly and for ever what they at 
present considered it a point of honour only to pay 
on the compulsion of an overwhelming force. 

Nevertheless, no objection being made by the 
Guicowar to a perpetual settlement, it was found on 
experiment that the chiefs were willing to contract 
one; indeed, no boon so great has been offered to 
the weak by the strong as was offered under Colonel 
Walker’s auspices to the states of Katty war. His 
picture of the state of the country shows how great 
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it must have been to them • for irregular and ineflSci- 
ent as the Moolukgeeree foroe of the Gruicowar might 
be in the eyes of British officers, it was quite power- 
ful enough to crush all opposition in the field, and 
the most powerful chief was not safe from it, except 
for a time, behind the walls of his fort, and there he 
lay helpless to preserve his territory from annual 
ravage and plunder till he submitted to terms. The 
first chief in the province (Joonaghur) had a servant 
of the Guicowar Government for his minister, and 
had just been fined by it for moving his own 
Moolukgeeree force, while others owed the compara- 
tive tranquillity of their estates to military occupa- 
tion by its troops ; it would be a mistake therefore 
to suppose that it was too weak to realise its tribute 
when Colonel Walker arrived with a British detach- 
ment in the peninsula. It was strong enough for 
all purposes of violent aggression, but it was incap- 
able of effecting a permanent settlement, which 
required confidence in its steady adherence to its en- 
gagements. The remarkable facility with which this 
revolution was effected in Kattywar, was owing to 
the prestige for good faith and moderation, which 
the Company had acquired through the Governor of 
Bombay and his representative in Guzerat. 

The measures of Colonol Walker during this ser- 
vice were characterised by his habitual prudence 
and moderation. Satisfied with the principle of a 
permanent settlement and its contingent advantages 
to the chiefs of security in their possessions, without 
any futuro additional demands on the part of the 
Guicowar, he allowed the details to be carried out 
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with as little direct interference on his part as pos- 
gible. He thus soothed the pride of the Guicowar 
conainander, Wittul Rao Dewanjee, and enlisted his 
cordial co-operation in the good work. F or example: 

When the Katty chiefs of Cheetul, Jaitpoor, and 
others had applied in 1804 for the protection of the 
Honorable Company, through Colonel Walker’s 
agent in Babajee’s camp, he informed the Bombay 
Government that it would be useful to improve the 
connection, “ and this may be done without exciting 
the jealousy of the Guicowar Government, provided 
we show them clearly that we shall respect their 
(t.e., the Guicowar’s Government) lights.” The re- 
ply 'of the Bombay Government was couched in a 
term of extreme reserve as to entering into any 
engagements with those or other chiefs which could 
give umbrage to our ally. 

Again, the security bond taken from each of the 
Katty war chiefs, who were parties to the perpetual 
settlement, and which provided (so far as any written 
document could do so) for the peace and order of 
the country by abjuring all private wars, &c., was 
drawn up in the mme of the Guicowar only, as was 
the bond of perpetual settlement of the tribute ; and in 
restoring by force to the Chief of Poorbunder the fort 
of Kundorna, Colonel Walker justified his inter- 
ference, not on recondite political principles, not by 
the assertion of the rights of a lord paramount over 
his tributaries, nor by any theory of the Guicowar’s 
sovereign powers, but strictly because the Jam had 
infringed a regulation of the public law of the pro- 
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vince, in marching his troops into the territory of 
Poorbunder when the Moolnkgeeree force was in the 
field ; and had not the Jam been besotted by pride 
and rejected all overtures, he would have allowed 
the Chief of Poorbunder to rerfurcham the restora- 
tion of Kundorna rather than have used force on 
behalf of one chief against another. And finally, as 
we have seen, he did not object to the gift of a 
Nuzurana to the Guicowar Government by Poor- 
bunder for the service performed rather than preter- 
mit an ancient custom. 

The chiefs who were invited to enter into the per- 
petual settlement were the following Limree, 
Wudwan, Drangdra, Saeela, Ghoora, Moolee, 
Soodamra, Dandulpoor, Wancaneer, Bhownuggur, 
Wulwa, Lathee, Dywanee, Moorvee, Balebha, Malia, 
Derole, Kursir, Nowanuggur, Poorbunder, Batwa, 
Joonaghur, Goondul, Dhorajee, Jetpoor, Rajcote, 
Kotiadah, Sirdar, Rajpoora, Jhusdun : only 29 chief- 
tains in all. 

On arriving in the peninsula, however, Colonel 
Walker found that these principal chiefs by no 
means consented to be responsible for the tribute of 
their Bhyad, nor of some of their subordinates, and 
therefore the list of those who ultimately became 
parties to the new settlement, included a vast num- 
ber of additional names. There is nothing to show 
that either the Government of Bombay or Colonel 
Walker anticipated the complications that subse- 
quently arose in consequence of thus stereotyping 
the accidental and uncertain independence of this 
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Iiost of petty sovereigns ; indeed, the question which 
lay before Colonel Walker to solve was not one of 
jurisdiction, nor, perhaps, could that question have 
been solved at all that time. 


The following was the nature of the engagements 
entered into by the chiefs. First each individual 
tributary signed a document in these terms : — 

The armies of the Honorable Company and 
Guicowar having come into this country with a 
view to effect a permanent and equitable adjust- 
ment for the country of Kattywar and its Bhoo- 
mias, Grassias, Kattys, and Ryots, and that their 
revenues should continue to be paid at Baroda, I 
have, of my own free will and consent, engaged, 
and do by this writing engage, for the above 
talooka, its perpetual Jummabundy and Khurajat, 
as per bond separately executed, as given when 
the armies used to arrive in the country. This, 
however, being attended with great detriment to 
the country, and disturbing the tranquility of the 
Ryots (and being convinced that the above ar- 
rangement provides for my benefit), the Jumma 
of the above talooka and its Khurajat shall each 
succeeding year be settled at Baroda according to 
the bond, by sending an agent for that purpose, 
nor shall any deviation take place in this respect. 

“ I do, therefore, for myself, my sons, grandsons, 
from generation to generation, and my successors, 
engage to the above purpose, and for any devia- 
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tiou therein they become responsible to Govern- 
ment Bahanduree of the Honourable Company.” 


Seal. 


The above was signed by the chief concerned, 
and countersigned by Colonel Walker. 

This document (as apparent) only admits (and 
that in obscure language) that the amount of tribute, 
as agreed to by the chief in some separate bond, 
should be considered as that chiefs tribute in 
perpetuity. 


The bond itself was as follows, executed by a 
banker on behalf of the chief : — 

“ That for (chief’s name) of the Talooka of 

I have engaged for the Jummabundy for ten years 
to the Sirkar, being for Jummabundy and Khurajat 

included, Eupees , and agreeable thereto 

are the several instalments given in writing, and 
agreeable to these instalments are the payments 
to be made in Baroda, attending at the stated 
periods and having made the settlement thereof, 
then return ; yet, if it so happen that any delay 
shall in this occurs the same delay shall be made 
good by interest for the number of days beyond 
the stated period of instalment at 1 per cent, per 
month. 

“ The yearly Kist or bond to be rendered will 
be for Rupees , particulars for which are 

9 
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Jummabiiudy and Khurajat, in wliicli will come 
Sooba Sookree, Benee Bardaree, Nuzurana (horse). 
Zemindar Sookree, Dewanjee,Dhurukdars, Shagird 
Peshasoot, and Chunna. ” 


The tribute being thus fixed in perpetufty, and 
the revenue provided for for ten years, the follow- 
ing File Zameen, or security for behaviour, defined 
the jurisdictional position of the chiefs. It was 
addressed to the Guicowar 
To WIT : — 

“ That I do, of my own good will, for the 

Talooka of , provide perpetual and effective 

File Zameen to the birkar of the Guicowar, and to 
that of the Punt Prudhan or Peishwa (for the 
two shares) being the whole of the country as 
particulars here following 

1st . — That I will not excite enmity with any 
other chieftain, neither entertain any Bahir- 
wuttia, or incendiary, whether Katty or Eaj- 
poots, nor will I commit any disturbance by the 
hands of another, neither will I seize upon the 
land or lands of another, abiding strictly to the 
same conduct as hitherto observed ; neither will 
1 purchase, at the offer of my brethren, their 
villages or lands when they may come to sell 
them : all past enmities or grievances to rest in 
oblivion. 

Thieves shall not be entertained within our 
limits. If they are permitted to remain, it shall 
be under proper management, to prevent them 
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from committiag theft iu other talookas, or on 
the highway ; that in whatever case individual 
or individuals may he under the necessity of 
disposing of their villages or lands, in all such 
cases the circumstance shall be reported to the 
Sii'kar previous to entering into the transaction. 

2nd. — ^No delinquent or criminal of the Sir- 
kars of the Company Bahadoor or Senakaskel 
Shumshere Bahadoor shall be protected or enter- 
tained by us. 

2 trd.— The several Mahals of the Sirkars of 
the Peishwa, Guicowar, and the Honorable Com- 
pany, being situated on all sides of us, in none of 
them shall any theft or depredation be commit- 
ted on the highways. Passengers, merchants, 
and others travelling shall meet with no moles- 
tation, but shall be assisted with carriage, and 
be protected to the extent of our boundaries. 
Should any merchant or other traveller suffer 
injury on the way the same shall be made good 
to him by the lord of the talooka whence the 
thieves might have come. 

4^/2. — If the lands or villages of any Zemin- 
dars shall at present be retained forcibly, in case 
any such possession shall have been obtained by 
written deed from the ruined circumstances of 
any Zemindar, the same shall be released and 
set at liberty after the forms of justice, there be- 
ing no claim hereafter to be entertained or made. 
According to the above written articles, I have 
afforded fresh (not fresh, but evergreen is the mea- 
ning,) security, to continue from generation to 
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a'eueration : and if tliB Sirkar’s Mohsnl shall come 

O , 7 

for any defauU, such satisfaction as the Sirkar 
shall demand on the case in point, with daily 
expense and Mohsul included, shall be given for 
the same (the name of the counter security) is 
perpetual Ar Zameen, and for which this bond is 
rendered,” 

[Signature of the Chief.] 


His Highness the Guicowar then addressed to 
each of the above chiefs the following Purwaita, 
which was countersigned by Colonel Walker : — 

Puncana from Jit's Highness ihe Guicoimr. 

To wit;— 

“ The agreement respecting the settlement of the 
tribute of your talooka annually at Baroda from 

the year is accepted. You are therefore to 

remain satisfied and protect the district committed 
to your charge. You will every year make pay- 
ment of the amount of the Jummabundy (Heveuue) 
and Khurajat (Charges) by instalments according 
to the annexed statement, the amount of which will 
be taken into consideration by our Government, 
whenever any affliction befalls your talooka. 

Major Walker’s guarantee is given for the 
observance of these articles, if you abide by the 
terms specified in your engagements to settle the 
tribute for ten years at Baroda, and after that to 
continue the same in perpetuity in addition to the 
engagements of your File and Ar Zameen : the 
word of the Sirkar is hereby pledged. 
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The foUmovuj is a List of the Chiefs ccneernki in the Perpetual 
Settlement as they appear in Colond Walker^ s several Eeports. 


Chieftains^ Names- 

Perpetual Keveniic, 
inclusive of Khiirajat. 

Horee Sirso* of Limroe j ^ 

Rs. 

61,931 

qr. 

0 

r. 

0 

Bhynrl of Tiimreo , 



Jhaila Khimjee of Tulsana 

985 

2 

0 

,5 Tejabhaee of Wudwana 

1,078 

504 

0 

0 

ji W uktajee of Dewiia 

0 

0 

„ Was(£ 5 jie of Tacee 

335 

0 

0 

„ Mooboojee of Polalee............. 

1 385 

0 

0 

5 , Badgeebhaee of G eree . . . ^ 

1^296 

0 

0 

5 , 1 > essal jee of Bho Jganm i 

1,512 

0 

0 

j, Maljee of Sumla ........................... 

I 3 O 35 

0 

0 

, , Gopaljee of Inka walia . 

1^403 

560 

0 

0 

g, Asajee of Sounkoon ........ .i....... 

0 

0 

„ Akliobhaee of Karol .... ... ^ ^ 

758 

2 

0 

g, Desuljee of Laliad.......... 

391 

0 

0 

,, Jeegee of Kaiidia ^ . 

870 

0 

0 

5 , Wursajee of Kiintbaria.. 

• 1^610 

0 

0 

5 , Ramabhaee of Dlierol 

395 

0 

0 

,, Jeetoejee of Wunala 

428 

0 

0 

g, Bhaba of Oontree 

532 

0 

0 

5 , Mooioojee and Chiindajee of Bhoek 

,j Jeewanjeo of Ciincliaiia 

I 5899 

348 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 Megobhoy of Bhutan 

€92 

0 

0 

5 , Piitthajee of Jakhim 

261 

0 

0 

5 , Suttajee of Kmnalpoor ; . . . 

837 

2 

0 

j Bnttnnjfto of Ohnllala 

I 5 O 48 

788 

0 

0 

5 T\up]a,jo,o of Kn mlawa 

0 

0 

55 J1 lalinn Sing of W iidwam .................. 

28,331 

0 

0 

Bhynfl of Wnrlwan .......... 

4,011 

0 

0 

sihalla Rn.ifto of Wnrin, .................... ...... 



55 Hureo Bing of Doodhroj . • . ... ...... . . . . . . 

1,189 

2 

0 

^ j On ovq,jnn of Khoraleo. . . i 

732 

0 

0 

, De wee Bin" of Raipur 

2,804 

1,520 

0 

0 

TC of friinfl in, loo 

0 

0 

,5 Kesree Sing of Juinbhar 

501 

0 

0 

Ny^iop, of .Tlminporlnr 

14S 


0 

55 So<’*"ajGe of Bulloda 

512 

0 


Mhon Bino* of \Yiirod 

1,553 

0 

0 

Uraecr Sing of Draiigdru ................... 

48,909 

0 

0 



Perpetual Revenue, 
inclusive of Kliurajat. 


Chieftains’’ Names. 


Jiialla Ohmider Siiigv and 16 Bhyads of Wan- 
kaaeer 

,3 Wukmat 8ing of 

Pirmar Ramabboy and Engabhoy of Moolee ... 

„ Rassaji of Moonjpooiv 
Jhalla liutee Sing; of Oboora ..................... 

DcHsnlji of Knrmiira 

Jbut Sujajee of Bujana ....... 

Jhalla Piittojee of Lnktnr 

,, Ameer jee of Kesria vi . . . . ...... . . ... . . ... 

Mullik Laka of Biinnode..................... 

Wuknt ^ing^ Dessaee of Patree .................. 

Pathoojee, Kombajee, and their Brothers of 
Jinjoowara .... .... . . ....... ............... .. . .< ... I 

Lall Meya and Mnllik Meya of Dussara . ; ... .... 

Jhaieja Jehajee, and 7 Bhyads of Moorvee...... 

„ Bosajeej and 4 Bhyads of Mallla ...... 

Eawul W iikiifc Sing of Bhownnggur. .............. 

Gohel Miiggabhoy of W alia. . . . ......... ....... .. ... . . 

Mofceebhoy of Rnttonpoor 

Togajee of Chumaree 

Wachanee Jeilajee of Gndolee 

„ Jessajee of Dedukree 

,, Phooljee of Banachawada 

Govindjee of Kantaria 

Jussabhoy of Sonpooree 

Baghtibhoy of Waree ■ 

Hootabhoy of Thora 

ffanabboy of Pucbegaou 

Vastajoe of Oimtiirawah 

Jaitabboy of Rainanka 

Wakojee of Wiirod 

Oohel Worsajee of Aliingpoor 

Woonderjee of Dholla 

Soorsing of Lathee 

Bawajee of Waree Lathee Bhyad 

Dossajee of Kajnreea 

Lajeebboy of Rajpeepla 

Haitajee of Bajawiidar 

Hiinoobhoy of Limra and Kampnldee 


Es. qr. r. 


18,809 

0 

0 

18,782 

0 

0 

8,908 

0 

0 

651 

0 

0 

151 

0 

0 

8,615 

0 

0 

7,502 

0 

0 

30U 

0 

0 

2,108 

0 

0 

5,652 

0 

0 

12,005 

0 

0 

l'J,001 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 

74,500 

0 

0 

6,722 

0 

0 

762 

0 

0 

777 

0 

0 

171 

0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

2G0 

0 

0 

196' 

0 

0 

S50 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

2,800 

0 

0 

499 

0 

0 

720 

0 

0 

955 

0 

0 

1,254 

'2 

0 

330 

0 

0 

1,038 

0 

0 

397 

0 

0 

525 

0 

0 

418 

0 

0 

949 

2 

0 
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Chief tains’’ Hanies. 


Perpetnal Revenue, 
inclusive of Khurajat, 



S'S. 

qr'.: , 


Morjee of Chiibareea 

2,022 

0 

0 

Wuzajee of Wangadiira 

80 

0 

0 

Kakabhoy and Kayaiee of Gndalee 

1,726 

0 

0 

Goiiel Mooloojee of Batchurwa 

2.oS 

0 

0 

Khachnr Wafcsoor of Patna 

401 

0 

0 

Gohel Soorsing of Verdee 




Oonderjeej and 1 Bhjad of Palifeana 

8.000 

0 

0 

Hallojee toweya of Dbata 

4,739 

0 

0 

Nawab Earned Khan Babee Bahadoor of Soruth. 

75,655 

0 

0 

Mooktiar Khan and Guznnpher Khan of 




Bantwa 

32,002 

0 

0 

Jeewa Letha and Fatteh Khan of Ainrapoor ... 

552 

0 

0 

Shaikh Bndroodeen of Mangrole 

j ...... 



Siddee Jacoob of Jaferabad 




Dhunta Koteba, and Bhyad of Babriawar 




Jam Jessajee of iSowaniiggiir 

95,010 

0 

0 

j, of Hnreeona 

i 5,627 

0 

0 

5 , of Suriifdur 

! 4,359 

0 

0 

Jhareja Jonajee of Chanandaly 

1 



Jam Jessaji of Bhadookeyoo Tukbooksun 

1 152 

0 

0 

Jharejas Jehajee and Moolji of Kotaia Na- 




yanee 

551 

0 

0 

Jhareja Bimmiiljee of Eajkote 

14,500 

0 

0 

„ Eanajee of Sirdhar 

6,003 

0 

0 

„ Aberajee of Lodeka 

1,390 

0 

0 

5 , Dewajee of Paai 

3,353 

0 

0 

j, Dossajee of Kotareyan 

1,024 

0 

0 

3 , Dadaji of Gowredur 

1,092 

0 

0 

Bhanjee of Gurkoo 

.694 

0 

0 

„ Taizajee of Veerwa 

161 

0 

0 

,5 Hodajee of Mowa 

130 

0 

0 

5 , Kanjee of Wudalee 

266 

0 

0 

Rowajee of Krangseal ^ 

91 

0 

0 

5 , Dewajee and Kooer Nathajee of, 




Gondiil Dorafcyee 

1,15,005 

0 

0 

„ Samut SingjeG of Kaigne 

3,684 

0 

0 

„ Hatajee and Kooer Bajsajee of Kotara 




Sangana 

31,000 

0 

0 

Jhareja Morojee of Rajpoor 

3,955 

0 

0 

\Y iinaiee o t Bharwa 

1,505 

1} 

{} 
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Chieftains’ Names. 


Perpetual Revenue, 
inclusive of Kliurajat. 


tflmreja Eadooji of Bhapoor... 

,y Lukajee of Kandar. 

Khawas Siigaram of Ealnmba Jooria 

„ Hirjoe of Amrau 

Jbareja Bopnfc SiBgjee of DheroL..,.. ...... ...... 

3, Hatajee of Kursura 

„ Batter Siugjee of Drappa ............... 

„ Sooraji of Karadee 

,5 „ of Veerpoor 

„ Kuma of Satodnr Wo wree 

,, Mapjee of Darede Mooleloo 

„ Badajee of Beesang 

Khachur Bhaain of Burlee 

„ Dasab of Kiirreeana* 

„ Wadsoor of Kumbala 

Malo Gowal of Hntitsane.................. 

Kacliur Dewdas of Neeiwiillah 

Cbowra Rana of Mcreyon 

„ Eawufc of Rypoor 

Kachur Soora of Biirwalab 

„ Bhaan of Moodookah 

„ „ of Bunaloo 

Walla Abub and Jetsoor, &c., Dajwiet and 
Tukera of Baberacliamnr and Chamnrde. 

„ Peeta of Kotadoo Koopanoo 

5, Rulla and Ooga of Buntale 

„ Rama of Siimrealoo 

„ Maiiseah of Kaunpoor 

5, Loonah of Pannobwiirra 

,3 Hersoor of Balgaum 

Kuchnr Chela of Wurjaterufe 

Walla Manseah of Jessapoor 

Kachur Jaita and Peefca of Bhadula 

„ Joiefca of Antkote 

Walia Bhoka of Chalalah 

„ Bhoja of Jaher 

Dasali of Wankeyen ........................ 

Oogn of Siimudealoo 

Komaiin Haddo of Dewla 

Walia Veekmmce of Cherka 


Rs, qr. r. 


11,607 0 0 
2,404 0 0 

5,846 0 0 

2,554 0 0 
4,001 0 0 

1,891 0 0 

1,799 0 0 

1,583 0 0 


527 0 0 


501 0 0 


1,098 0 0 

2,101 0 0 


8,500 0 0 

5,286 0 0 


620 0 0 


277 ^ . 0 ■ '0 


290 0 0 

576 0 0 
1,626 0 0 
2,149 0 0 


553 0 0 



CilieftaiEis’’ Names. 

Perpetual Hevenne, 
inclusive of Khurajat. 


Rg, 

qr. 

r. 

Wallti Ranuk of Dharee 




35 Dewa of Hi:imeee;bur 

176 

0 

0 

Eajce Paal Kotelo of Ghegasurnn 

727 

0 

0 

Wulla Hursoor of Biigsurah 




5 , Riinuk of Wahdhnioii 




5 , Jaita and Dewa and Sadool and Vermnsee 




of Jetpoor 

38,253 

0 

0 

5 , Jaita and Bewa ana Sadool and Verumsee^ 




of Giieetiii 

2,501 

0 

0 

„ Bewa of Bewuleyon 

1,161 

0 

0 

Peer Walla of Perpmiyon 

2,941 

1 

0 

Waiia Oghnr of Mohunpoor 

1,484 

2 

0 

„ 5 , of Oherka 

328 

2 

0 

„ „ of Pansiirra 

192 

0 

0 

„ Sadool of Papaleyon 

773 

2 

0 

„ Jaita of Wulaladee 

993 

0 

0 

„ Vekumsee of Gurnee 

329 

2 

0 

„ „ of Nawaneyon 

168 

0 

0 

5 , Jaita of W’an dee 

1,399 

2 

0 

„ „ of Loonkee 

478 

0 

0 


1,102 

0 

0 

„ „ of Bewelyon Mootoo 

525 

0 

0 

„ Hatteya of Torkaun 

363 

2 

0 

„ of Lahareyon 

447 

1 

0 

,5 Ogbur of Bheilaka 

3,544 

0 

0 

Kachur Wadsoor of Jhusdun 

3,610 

0 

0 

,5 Bhaan of Kotie 

493 

0 

0 

„ Basah of Koodana 

435 

0 

0 

Kacburs Sumalo and Jaita of Aneyalee 

285 

0 

0 

„ Eana Jetsoor of Seetuleyon 

110 

0 

0 

5, Naza Ram and Hatteya of Pallyaud ... 




Kachur Sadool of Sudamra 




53 Godnr of Bhondulpoor 




Kooer Mazoor of Sejukpoor.. 




Kaphiir Abul of Anundpur 

202 

0 

0 

5 Ooner of Mewasoo 




55 Baywiet of Obotela 




3, Veera of Sunosnrah 




3, Wago of Hurmuleyon 




35 Nazo of Beeinora..,.* 




„ Manseob of Azamur ..................... 
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Coionel Walker deputed Soonderjee Sewjee as an 
envoy to the piratical states of Okamundul, who had 
• up to this time maintained their independence, and 
through his mediation, the Chiefs of Aramra and 
Beyt engaged to relinquish the practice of piracy and 
all claims to wrecks on their coasts, and to admit a 
resident agent of the Company. 

A similar engagement was entered into by the 
Chief of Dwarka and the Chief of Positra, and 
Soonderjee Sewjee was appointed resident agent in 
Okamundul. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TO THE FIBSr RETIEEMENT OF COLONEL WALKER 
FROM THE OFFICE OF RESIDENT AT BARODA. 


On Colonel Walker’s return from Kattywar, he again 


A. D, 1808-09. 


took up the re-organisation of the 
Guicowar finances and establish- 


ments, during which fresh causes of dissatisfaction 
with Seetaram presented themselves, 

On the 4th April 1808, Seetaram waited upon 
Colonel Walker, apologised for his conduct during 
the preceding fifteen months, and expressed a hope 
that he would be received again into the confidence 
and favour of the Government. 


Major Walker replied to him in favourable terms. 

Seetaram then declared that he had no disagree- 
ment with Gungadhur Shastree, and begged to avail 
himself of his assistance in bringing to a settlement 
his own accounts with the state. He also requested 
that his brother might be recalled from Bombay, on 
the plea that he wished him to be present at the 
ceremony of investing his son with the Jenwi, or 
thread of his caste. 

Colonel Walker the next day reported this inter- 
view favourably to the Government. 

Two days after, one Hafiz Ghollam Hossein, who 
had been for some time suspected of criminal inten- 
tions, and who had maintained an intimacy with 
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the family of Seetaram, suddenly absconded, but was 
pursued and captured. 

On the 9th April, Seetaram again waited on 
Colonel Walker to explain his connection with the 
above Hafizjee, who (he said) had been brought to 
Earoda by Rowjee Appajee fourteen years before. 
He trusted that an entire oblivion of this connection 
would be extended to him (Seetaram), and he offered 
to swear on the pagoda of Yentushwur (than which 
there was no holier shrine), that from this date he 
would never act in opposition to the Company’s 
wishes, and never see the face of Hafizjee again. 

Major Walker, on the flight of Hafizjee, had writ- 
ten to have Seetaram’s brother detained in Bombay. 
On the 14th April he reported that from what had 
been gathered from Hafizjee since his apprehension, 
his intention was to have retired to Puttun (one of 
the districts under the management of Seetaram), as 
a place adapted either for carrying on a negociation 
with Scindia, or for flight. He avowed that his pur- 
pose was, if possible, to expel the English from 
Guzerat, and that he had maintained an extensive 
correspondence with views hostile to them. 

Colonel Walker was not, however, of opinion that 
Seetaram was privy to all his designs, though he 
might h-ave been “prevailed on to adopt such a pari, 
of his pernicious counsels as the art of Hafizjeo 
might have persuaded him would restore him to his 
former position of undivided power.” 

Colonel Walker therefore still supported Seetaram’s 
former request, but on the 18th April, he. received 
from Governor Duncan a letter informing him Ihai. 
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Heetaram had written a letter charging him with 
breach of Jiis engagements, which he was determined 
to submit to the Supreme Government, that Seetaram 
might have an opportunity of substantiating his 
accusation. 

Colonel Walker then formally called on Seetaram 
to do so, and as he was subsequently found to have 
forwarded a similar letter direct to the Governor 
General, he entered into a distinct refutation of them 
in the following words 

“ The complaints of infringement of agreement 
which Seetaram has brought forward are founded on 
the 10th Article of the Dewanship of the 29th July 
1802, wherein the Honorable Company are guaran- 
tees that the Dewanship shall be preserved to Rowjee 
Appajee, and on a private engagement with the 
Governor to Rowjee, which promised that his enga- 
gement should be permanent. The life and situa-' 
tion of Rowjee were considerably endangered in his 
endeavours to secure the state of his master from ruin 
and dissolution by a powerful and turbulent military 
faction, and it was just and necessary to guarantee 
his security ; but Seetaram should not have ventured 
to assert that “ the administration of the affairs of 
the Guicowar state was conferred on Rowjee by 
Annund Rao hereditarily, excluding all participa- 
tion.” The case is that Rowjee actually never 
received any written authority for his appointment, 
and (independent of the Daita of his office being 
divided) Mungul Parick, the Kanjee Walla of the 
deceased Raja Govind Rao, actually possessed a 
greater and more uncontrolled share of power than 



Rowjee ever pretended to exercise in tliat Raja’s 
reign.” 

“ It may not be irrelevant to point out these two 
instances of misstatement, as the facts admit of no 
dispute, and they desti’oy the conclusion which is 
attempted to be drawn of these hereditary pretensions 
being confirmed by treaty. The claim is founded 
solely on the unsatisfactory manner in which the 10th 
i\rticle of the engagement of the 29th July 1802 has 
been rendered into the Mahratta langauge, and Seeta- 
ram would wish to construe a very equivocal expres- 
sion designedly introduced into the Mahratta version 
into a formal engagement between the two govern- 
ments to continue the Dewanship to the descendants 
of Rowba. 

“ It may be necessary to remark that at the time 
the engagement of the 29th July was executed, there 
was no person attached to this Residency who pos- 
sessed a knowledge of the Mahratta language in its 
written character, or who was able to detect inaccu- 
racy in a written document, and the draft of the 
Mahratta version was accordingly drawn out by 
Gopal Rao, a dependent of Rowba’s. 

“No sooner, however, was the unsatisfactory 
nature of the translation discovered, then a formal in- 
timation of it was made to Seetaram, who was at the 
same time informed that the Honorable Company’s 
Government could not conceive itself bound by his 
construction of a condition so absurd in its conse- 
quences, and inconsistent with the utmost latitude of 
our engagements with the Guicowar State. Here the 
matter rested. I was, however, much concerned to 
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find that when circumstances had rendered it indis- 
pensably necessary, for the welfare of the state of the 
Guicowar, to avail ourselves of the experience and 
firmness of Babajee, Seetaram opposed the mea- 
sure, and that this op^Josition has been attempted to 
be justified on the plea of our measures intrenching 
on the engagement of the 29th July. 

“ It would have been extremely easy to have set 
these pretensions at rest by executing with the Gui- 
oowar government an amended article of the engage- 
ment of the 29th July, the two contracting parties 
being fully at liberty to declare the terms in which 
they understood a stipulation executed by mutual 
agreement. 

“ Independent, however, of those motives of deli- 
cacy and favour towards the Dewan which the Honor- 
able Company had always regarded in their inter- 
course at Baroda, there were other causes of policy 
and expedience which rendered it desirable that 
this error should be rectified as silently as possible, 
and that neither the personal credit or authority or 
even safety of the Dewan should be exposed by the 
public abrogation or alteration of the objectionable 
clause.” 

Major Walker proceeded then to argue at consider- 
able length, that even if Seetaram’s pretensions to 
an hereditary tenure of office were well founded, 
still nothing had been done to infringe such an 
engagement ; but it is unnecessary to reproduce the 
argument, which rather weakened his first position, 
that Seetm'am had no such pretensions^ than added 
to them any weight. 
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Tlie incident is instructive, as showing the incon- 
venience of guarantees at all, and especially of gua- 
rantees such as that which (however necessary it 
appeared at the time) Governor Duncan had secretly 
given to Rowjee Appajee of securing to him the per- 
manent Dewanship ()f an independent state, and of 
protecting his son and all his relations for ever. 

Seetaram had now already discovered his intrin- 
sic weakness, and his connection (just confessed) 
with Hafizjee rendered him extremely submissive 
and complying ; so that on Colonel Walker produc- 
ing before him “two translates of the 10th article 
of the engagement of the 29th July 1802, the one 
scrupulously literal, and the other with the sense 
amended according to the English copy, but the 
idiom preserved, the insertion of either of which was 
left to his option,” Seetaram, of course, accepted 
whichever was agreeable to Colonel Walker, and 
thus the affair terminated. 


After several years’ experience, it had been found 
that the cessions of territory for the payment of tlio 
subsidiary force did not produce the amount of re- 
venue calculated, and Colonel \¥alker, on the 8th 
July 1808, informed the Government that the Gui- 
covvar had made good the deficiency. 

In his report dated 18th June 1804, he gave a 
comparative statement of the estimated and the actual 
revenue so far as was then ascertained, and he added, 

— The extremely defective state of the Residency records is ex- 
emplified by the absence of Seetarands origintil rcprevseniation, or any copy 
of it, as well as other papers connected with this allair. 
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*‘from the Giiicowar cessions must be ’deducted the - >4 
value of the Doomalla (Jagheer) village^rndniLtiug. ■' 
probably to half a lac of rupees.” With the reserva- 
tion of these, there still appeared a surplus revenue, 
but as this also disappeared under the subsequent 
management by the officers of Government, it was 
necessary to supply the deficit, and therefore an 
arrangement, subsequent to, and supplementary of, 
the definitive treaty of 1805 was made on the 18th 
June 1807, which has not been published in the 
Book of Treaties. 

The Guicowar thus defined it in a memorandum 
addressed to the Eesident ; — 

“For the payment of the troops Rupees 11,70,000 
were stipulated, but a deficit has been found in the 
districts assigned, as follows : — 


Bistricts. 

Estimate. 

Eealisation. 

1 

Deficit. 

Excess. 



Rs, 

a. 

P*l 


Sim 

p. Rs. a. p. 

Dholka 

4,50,000 

4,13,660 

8 

0 31,389 

8 

0 mi 

Kinkatodra 

50,000 

40,000 

0 

0 

9,900 

0 

0 Nil 

Lirnree ... 

30,000 




30,000 

0 

0 

Bhownuggur ... 

70,000 

70,000 

0 

0 




Neriad 

1,75,000 

1,82,100 

0 

0 



7,100 6 0 

Mahtur 

1,30,000 

1,34.000 

0 

0 



4,000 0 0 

Beejapoor 

1,30,000 

1,35,700 

0 

0 



5,700 0 0 

Muhooda ! 

1,10,000 

1,16,313 

9 

0 



5,313 9 0 

Elnrree 

26,000 

25,000 

0 

0 




Total ... 

11,70,000 

11,15,774 

1 

0 

71,289 

8 

0 22,113 9 0 

Add — 




— 



Es. a. p. 

Doomalla villages excepted 

.... 

... 


(»*.' ' ' 

.57,043 0 0 



Deduct excess 


1,28,832 8 0 
. 22,113 9 0 


Es. 1,06,218 15 0 


10 


Total deficit. 
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“ To Biipply this deficiency, a “Warrat” for 
Rupees 50,000, belonging to Meer Kumaloodeen, 
has been made over : Rupees 2,500 from the villages 
Sokra, Sadra, and Mulatuj ; Rupees ] ,000 fi*om the 
village of Hydrabad, besides whatever may be due 
on account of Bhownuggur and certain Doomalla 
villages, which we shall take from the owners (giving 
them compensation), and transfer to you, &c., &c.” 

A subsequent memorandum, under date 12th July 
1808, recorded how the above promise had been 
redeemed 

“With reference to our agreement of the 18th 
June 1807, in which a deficit of Rupees 1,76,168-15-0 
was shown on account of Doomalla villages, Enams, 
&c., the following villages are ceded to make it good. 

“Revenues actually realised in a. d. 1807-08 
according to a memorandum received from the 


Resident : — 

Rs, a. p. 

BhowEUggur...... 74,500 0 0 

Warrat of Meer KiHualoodeen 50,000 0 0 

Sofaa, Sadra, and Mnlafcnj 1,450 0 0 

Hydrabad 1,000 0 0 


1,26,850 0 0 

“ Doomalla villages released from 
the owners, and transferred to the 
Company at the rental of a. d. 1807-8 
as follows 

Dhollta Pergimm. 


Bbyad... 4,500 0 0 

Traj., 6,000 0 0 

Euraj 8,150 0 0 

Kurala..'.. 2,150 0 0 

_____ 15,800 0 0 


Carried over Rs. 1,42,750 0 0 



" Es. ' 'Va.''' ,p.'' 

Brought over... Rs. 2,42,750 0 0 

Mulwoda Perguma, 

(Jorah 900 0 0 

Mahiur Perguma. 

Meiiduj, Mullawa, Kenat, and Goradee 8,100 0 0 

Jiiska and Goradoo..,.. 1,150 0 0 

Beejapoor Pergwma* 

Kurra 4,401 0 0 

Oondye 2,301 0 0 

Revenues to be allotted from the year 
A. D. 1808-9 

Eunghurghat 8,750 0 0 

Doomalla Villages. 

Mahtur Pergunna^ 

Auiia 950 0 0 

Muhooda Pergunm^ 

Gogluj 2,500 0 0 

Sumadra 1,500 0 0 

Bhemal 4,200 0 0 

Peempluj 8,G66 15 0 

Total Rs. 1,76,168 15 0 

The following letter from Annund Rao Guicowar 
to Major Walker on the same subjeot, and dated 26th 
June 1808, was received : — 

“ As the Doomalla villages which were under the 
Pergunna ceded in payment of troops to the Honor- 
able Company were managed separately, the follow- 
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ing aiTangement has been made foi’- the continuance 
of the Dewusthan and other grants from the year 
3808-9:-— 

DholkuPergunna. 

Eajpoora assigned to Shree Chundeshwar Mhadeo 
Arnuj assigned to Bhool Bowuanee. 

Naha Hungola to the fort of Kaira(the Honorable 


Company). 


Angra 

ditto 

ditto. 

Kaira and Dadurda 

ditto 

ditto. 

Eundowanej 

ditto 

ditto. 


Kolwar to Narayen Josee Nardeepooi*. 

Mewar to Dhernjram Josee. 

Muhooda Pergunna. 

Shastapoor to the Jasoos. 

Mehmoodpoor to Untal Josee. 

Kunjerry to Shree Rnnehorjee of Dakore. 

These twelve villages should be continued to 
those to whom they have been given.” 


The benevolent exertions of Colonel Walker for 
the suppression of infanticide among the Jarejas 
commenced during his first service in Kattywar, 
and when Soonderjee Seuope was appointed the 
acrent of Government in Okamundul he was also 

O , 

entrusted with the prosecution of these measures in 
Cutchj where his- influence was known to be consi- 
derable. 

He was likewise dii-ected to negotiate a claim for 
3 lacs of rupees — compensation for piracies on 



Britisli vessels by the Okamundul chiefs — to be paid 
by annual instalments. This, however, did not suc- 
ceed, but Soonderjee procured the release of a number 
of vessels and their cargoes, which had been taken 
by the pirates. 

Colonel Walker regretted that some “ vigorous 
and decisive steps had not been taken in the earlier 
aggressions of the Oka pirates ; but under the present 
circumstances, the supervision of Soonderjee was 
probably the best means, short of the conquest of 
their possessions, of regulating their future conduct.” 

In the month of April 1808, Canoojee Guicowar 
submitted himself, and was allowed to reside at 
Parda, about 10 miles west of Baroda, with an 
annuity of Rupees 50,000 per annum. 

In June of this year, the Chief of Ghorassir en- 
tered into a permanent settlement of his tribute on 
security and principles similar to those of the Chiefs 
of Kattywar, being the first of the many tributaries 
not belonging to that province who did so. It was 
considered advantageous, as likely to induce the 
Mahee Kanta tribes to follow his example. 

On the 23rd July, Colonel Walker submitted a 
report on the financial condition of the Guicowar 
State, in the course of which he remarked that the 
expenditure had been larger than the estimate, 
particularly in the districts held by Seetaram and his 
family, in which the profusion and abuse was 
greater than elsewhere. 

Seetaram likewise resisted to the uttermost the 
introduction of these reforms and checks into his 
districts, which were. considered indispensable. 
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The reforms were calculated to produce the follow- 
ing results 

Henceforth the revenues of the State would be 
secured upon the responsibility of wealthy and 
respectable shroffs ; the Mamlutdars restrained 
from any extra disbursement beyond the fixed 
establishment, without the previous consent of the 
durbar ; an agent on behalf of the durbar would 
be introduced into the districts, opening a channel 
of communication between the people and the 
sovereign. 

The actual result of the reforms was an increase 
of revenue of Rupees 4,14,433-1-0, and a decrease of 
expenditure of Rupees 2,51,862 on the estimate of 
the current year. 

The entire revenue of the Guicowar dominions in 
this year was Rupees 6,50,73,563, as shown in the 
statement appended to this Chapter. 

Tiie whole revenue was formed — a system which 
still distinguishes the fiscal arrangements of the 
Guicowar State. The farmers were now, however, 
for the first time brought under the action of written 
regulations. 

The farmer was to recover all his revenue in the 
year. All arrears and all balances due by the ryots 
for Tuccavi advances were to be reported to the 
Government Superintendent. 

For the expenses of each revenue district an 
allowance was assigned. 

All realisations in excess of the Jumma was to be 
shown in the accounts. 
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Tlie Government Inspector \yas to have access to 
the recordsj and accounts were to be rendered in one 
month after the close of the year. 

Interest was to be paid by the ryots at 1 per cent, 
per mensem, if the Jumma was not paid on the 
appointed dates. 

The former was to be credited with any loss 
arising from public disturbances. 

The object of completing a perpetual settlement 
with the chiefs of the Mahee Kanta Moolukgeeree 
was advanced by letters addressed to them, and 
answers received from the following chiefs : — 

The Nawab of Balasinore. 

The Jemedar of Pahlunpoor. 

The Raja of Edur. 

The Raja of Ahmednuggur. 

The Chief of Peitapoor. 

The Chief of Maunsa. 

In Kattywar the Kattees had broken out, and per- 
petrated many depredations in the country as well as 
in the districts ceded to the Honorable Company, 
and Wittul Rao Dewanjee was directed to march 
against them. 

The Koly Chief of Amliara, in the Mahee Kanta, 
had early in this year effectually repulsed an attack 
made on him by the Guicowar troops aided by 
Jalim Sing, Raja of Morassa, in person, who was 
killed in the action. Amliara had been subsequently 
stormed and plundered by the reinforced Guicowar 
troops ; but the chief had remained in the fastnesses 
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of the country , and in. a threatening attitude ; he now 
responded to the offers of accommodation made to 
him, and gave security for his future obedience and 
good conduct. 

On the 19th December 1808, Colonel Walker was 
able to report a “ final adjustment in behalf of all 
the members of the Guicowar family, who have 
recently returned from exile, and who are hence- 
forward provided with an adequate provision from 
the durbar.” 

Muccoond Eao, an illegitimate son of Govind Kao 
Guicowar, and Morar Eao, another son by another 
mother, were invited to Baroda through Kanoojee, 
and received a maintenance of Rupees 5,000 and 
Eupees 4,000 respectively. 

Deve and Appa Eao, the natural brothers of 
Mulhar Eao Guicowar, also received Rupees 1,800 
per annum each. 

The only member of the family in exile was 
Gunpat Eao, the late Eilledar of Sunkhera, who, 
however, was in a state of mental imbecility at 
Dhar, his family being supported at Baroda. 

On the 23rd December, Colonel Walker reported 
that in carrying out the revenue reforms which had 
been decided on by the durbar and communicated to 
Government, a general change in the charges of the 
forts and ditsricts was contemplated, in furtherance 
of which the districts of Puttun and Gulla were to be 
given up by Seetaram, and Beesnuggur and Veara 
by Babajjee. 

When the Choorchittees, or letters of release, were 
demanded from Seetaram, he replied by intimating 
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liis intention of renouncing charge of all his con- 
cerns, and retiring to Benares. Several conferences 
with Seetaram ensued, and he finally gave the letters 
of release for all the districts under his charge ; but 
when those for Puttun and Ahmedabad were deli- 
vered, Seetaram’s agents refused obedience till the 
Seebundy and bankers were satisfied. 

Seetaram was then remonstrated with, and the most 
unexceptionable security oflPered him for the payment 
of the Seebundy, &c., and he then gave fresh release 
letters, with many professions of sincerity. On 
these Sunkhera was relinquished, but a fresh refusal 
came from the agent at Ahmedabad unless the dues 
of the Seebundy were settled on the spot. 

Colonel Walker immediately ordered up the Bom- 
bay European Regiment from Broach. It arrived at 
Baroda on the 24th December, and on the 31st he 
was able to report that his assistant, Mr. Carnac, 
with several officers of the durbar, were to leave 
Baroda that day, with a view to seeing Ahmedabad 
delivered up by Seetaram’s agent. 

Under these circumstances, Colonel Walker still 
displayed his usual moderate and long suffering 
spirit. Protracted negotiations were conducted with 
Seetaram, who still struggled to obtain payment 
without inquiry to his creditors, without any refer- 
ence to the propriety of their demands, or providing 
any mode for the satisfaction of counter-demands of 
the Government on himself. Finally, 11 lacs of 
rupees were borrowed by the Government to pay up 
and discharge the Seebundy of Seetaram’s districts ; 
accounts to be settled hereafter. 
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Colonel Walker informed the Government that 
Seetaram was almost always guided by the counsels 
of his brother Succaram Chimnajee and Myput Rao 
Kakajee, and that he himself was a weak rather than 
a turbulent man ; and as for his eventual disposalj 
Colonel Walker did not “ deem it proper to deprive 
him of all hope and to drive him to despair.” He 
conceived “ it would be more consistent with the 
lenient policy of the Honorable Company at least to 
keep his expectations in suspense ” ; therefore he 
acceded to Seetaram’s wish to depute an agent to 
plead with the Governor himself 

The same month of December likewise saw the 
termination of another difficulty which had threa- 
tened the peace of Kattywar. 

Futteh Mahomed, a partizan soldier, had obtained 
possession of the person of the Rao of Kutch, and 
had kept him in confinement while he usurped the 
powers of Government. This man had in the pre- 
vious month, in concert with the Chief of Morvecs 
marched his troops into the Hallar district of the 
peninsula, with the intention of attacking Nowanug- 
gur, while he sent an expedition across the Gulf in 
15 vessels, which was repulsed. Colonel Walker 
addressed Futteh Mahomed on the 5th December, 
expressing his astonishment at this movement 
against a state under the protection of the Honorable 
Company, and assured him that any just demands 
he might have on Nowanuggur, would be made good 
under the mediation of the Company. This being 
conveyed to him by Soonderjee Sewjee, produced 
the desired effect, and he returned to Cutch. The 
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district of Hallar, liowever, suffered considerably 
both from foes and friends as usual. Colonel 
Walker had doubtless peculiar satisfaction (in the 
early prospect of retiring from his office as Resident) 
of being able to report that his endeavours to 
eradicate the practice of infanticide had already 
begun to bear fruit, in forwarding with his letter of 
the 16th December copy of a report from his Native 
agent in Kattywar to that effect. [Enclosure miss- 
ing.] 

The story of the year 1808 may be well closed by 
the transcript of Colonel Walker’s despatch which 
announced his approaching relinquishment of the 
Residency, and introduced the name of his successor, 
who subsequently became Governor of Bombay, and 
Chairman of the East India Company : — 

“ 1. The period having now nearly arrived when 
I shall request your permission to resign the situation 
of Resident at Baroda, I deem it but an act of justice 
to the office in which I have so long been honoured 
with your confidence and support, to submit, with 
the greatest deference and respect, such observations 
as I conceive may have some weight when the choice 
of my successor may become an object of your 
consideration. 

“ 2. During the period of seven years in which 
I have been entrusted with the charge of the Honor- 
able Company’s interests at the Guicowar durbar, 
the views of the Honorable Company have been 
directed to certain objects of political advantage, 
having a more intimate connection with the internal 
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managemeut of the Guicowar affairs than is generally 
usual in political residencies. 

“ 3. Certain causes of a delicate nature called for 
and demanded an active interference in and vigilant 
control over, every part of internal management, 
without which the objects of the Honorable Com- 
pany’s Government could scarcely have been ob- 
tained, and the government of the Guicowar saved 
from the state of anarchy and confusion with which 
it was threatened. 

“ 4. The accurate knowledge which you Honor- 
able Sir, possess of the progress of every public 
measure at Baroda, renders recapitulation or argu- 
ment unnecessary. It will probably be admitted 
that a considerable part of the success which has 
attended the projects of the Honorable Company’s 
Government in Gnzerat has been produced by that 
intimate acquaintance with the members of the 
administration, and the smallest affairs of the govern- 
ment, which a long residence and constant attention 
could alone produce. 

“5. It is evident that the preservation of the 
advantages which the Honorable Company have 
acquired in Guzerat must be dependent, in a con- 
siderable degree, on a continuation of the same cond’ict 
which aquired them ; for when we reflect upon the 
character of each individual of the administration of 
Annund Rao Guicowar actuated by interest, enmity, 
and ambition, their views and passions scarcely con- 
trolled by any consideration but their awe of tlie Com- 
pany’s Go verumeui, it would beputliug too much con- 
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fidence in the -weakness of human nature to suppose 
that they would neglect to avail themselves of every 
advantage which the disposition of the Kajah, or 
the inexperience of Futteh Sing would enable them 
to obtain. 

“6. Hence, Honorable Sir, arises an evident 
necessity of placing a control over them in the person 
of the British agent who may have to reside at Baroda. 

“ 7. This control, however, from the nature of 
the case, can only be effectually imposed by a person 
whose previous habits and acquaintance, both with 
the principles and progress of measures at Baroda, 
enable him to follow and detect the acts of the ad- 
ministration as they occur, and, by the seasonable 
interposition of the Honorable Company’s authority, 
check irregularities as they may arise. 

“8. This will certainly require some conduct and 
some delicacy. Giving, therefore, full weight to the 
preceding considerations, I respectfully beg leave to 
solicit your attention to the claims and services of Mr. 
Carnac, the present First Assistant to this Residency. 

“ 9. Mr. Carnac joined me on my first arrival at 
Baroda in 1802. He has, consequently, been present 
and assisted in the execution of every measure of 
the Honorable Company’s Government, and I am 
happy, on this public occasion, to acknowledge and 
point out to the notice of the Honorable Company’s 
Government my sense of the value of that gentle- 
man’s assistance and services. 

■■■■'•■ j||^ ,v 

“ 10. The Honorable the Governor in Council 
has upon several occasions recorded his testimony of 
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approbation on Mr. Carnac’s conduct and services, 
and tbe propriety and ability with which he conduct- 
ed the duties of the Residency during my absence 
in Kattywar, afford him an additional claim to the 
notice of Government. 

“ 11. Being personally known to the Guicowar 
family and the administration, and possessing every 
facility of colloquial intercourse, to them he would 
be an agent peculiarly acceptable, from their previous 
knowledge of his habits, character, and disposition ; 
while his other local requirements render him in 
every other respect an unexceptionable person to 
protect and preserve the Honorable Company’s 
interests at Baroda. 

“12. To Futteh Sing Guicowar in particular, 
with whom Mr. Carnae has cultivated an useful 
acquaintance, his succession to this Residency would 
be considered particularly gratifying. This prince 
has frequently expressed his wishes to mein favour 
of Mr. Carnae, but more particularly in a letter to 
my address, which the knowledge of my intended 
departure from Baroda produced. 

“ 13. It may also be proper to advert to the cir- 
cumstances under which this gentleman joined this 
Residency. At that time his father, Mr. Rivett, was 
a member in the Council of the Presidency, and his 
views were evidently directed to obtain an establish- 
ment for his son in Guzerat, by causing him to 
devote his time to the acquirement of that experience 
which might eventually entitle him to the succession. 
It is therefore but performing a pleasing part of my 



duty in noticing Mr. Camac’s pretensions, acquired 
by the sacrifice of several years of valuable time, 
under the just hope that the services and situation 
of his father -would secure him the approbation and 
support of the Honorable the Governor in Council.” 

Lieutenant Carnac was thereupon appointed Act- 
ing Eesident until further orders and until the 
pleasure of the Court of Directors should be known, 
and Colonel Walker gave up the charge of the Resi- 
dency, and left Baroda on the 11th January 1809. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The annals of the year 1811 and 1812, which form 
the subject of the present Chapter, include some 
events of considerable importance in the history of 
the province. These were — hostilities against the 
Jam of Nowanuggur ; the detection of Kanoojee Gui- 
cowar’s last conspiracy, and his ultimate fate ; the 
disputed succession in the Joonaghur family ; the 
liquidation of the pecuniary claims of the Honorable 
Company on the Guicowar state ; and the perpetual 
settlement with the tributaries of the Mahee Kanta 
Moolukgeeree. 

It was early in the year 1811 that the necessity of 
completing the arrangement initiated by Major Wal- 
ker for the repayment of the pecuniary claims of 
the Cutch government on the Jam of Nowanuggur 
became obvious. At the same time, the distracted 
condition of Poorbunder, the disputed succession in 
the family of Joonaghur, the renewed depredations 
of the Katties in the Company’s districts, and the 
occurrence of fresh piracies, called for a demonstra- 
tion of power, and the presence of the Resident in 
Kattywar. 

Captain Carnac informed Government, on the 8th 
August, that the turbulence and ambition of the Jam 
would render the use of compulsion necessary to 
secure the payment of the Cutch demands. These 
consisted of bond debts, 5 lacs of Korees incurred 
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for military assistance rendered to the Jam in his 
quarrels with his minister, the Khawass, with interest 
thereupon to the amount of Korees 7 lacs and 60,000 
and the expenses of subsequent ineffectual attempts 
to enforce payment amounting to 6 lacs of Korees in 
addition: total Ij^'GOjOOO Korees. 

The Jam not only evaded all settlement of these 
claims, but evinced his arrogance and hostility in 
ejecting the agent employed in anti-infanticide inqui- 
ries from his territory, and in his insolent reply to a 
demand of satisfaction for a cowardly and savage 
attack on an officer (Lieutenant Knight) by some of 
the mercenaries of his fort of Moorpoor. 

The Jam, in his written reply for satisfaction for 
this outrage, merely said —“This European was 
probably walking intoxicated, and by chance a quar- 
rel occurred with a sepoy, who wounded him.” The 
sepoy had been dismissed, and the Jam offered 
money to Lieutenant Knight, who, though refusing 
it, was willing (as was Major Boye, his Commanding 
Officer) to accept the apologies of the Jam. Captain 
Cariiao, however, informed the Jam that they were 
insufficient, and demanded the surrender of the 
assailants for punishment, for the Jam’s general 
behaviour was offensive, and this was only ,an, 
isolated “ proof of the existence of the same spirit of 
barbarity, the cognisance of which has already been 
declared with a profligate effrontery..” 

This Jam (Jesajee) had evidently projects, of 
asserting his independence ; he had formerly and 
now again instigated the other Kattywar chiefs to 
combine against the paramout power at the very 
11 
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moment wlien (fool as he was) that power alone 
stood between him and an invasion by the superior 
forces of the Cutch government. 

In Poor bunder, Pi*ethiraj, the son and heir of the 
Eana had placed himself at the head of a body of 
mercenaries, and seized on the forts Chyah and 
Kuseevah, demanding of his father, as the price of 
his returning to reside quietly in Poorbunder, “ the 
possession of one of the gates, a guard of 50 of his 
own followers, his two principal counsellors to 
receive salaries from the state, one of them to hold 
the abovementioned gate, the other to have posses- 
sion of the fort of Ghyah, with a garrison of 50 men, 
to be also paid by the state ; all the expenses of his 
household to be paid monthly by the state ; an 
appanage, equal to that of his grandfather Lartanjee 
(after his abdication) to be granted him, and (final 
stroke of the scribes who drew up the document) a 
salary granted to his two secretaries.” 

Captain Elwood, who commanded the independent 
Company at Poorbunder, vainly endeavoured (doubt- 
less with many apt and choice metaphors), to bring 
Prethiraj to a sense of the extravagance of his con- 
duct ; and as the Honorable Company had a special 
interest in the welfare of Poorbunder, a small force 
under Colonel East was at once sent up thither, 
which speedily extinguished Prethiraj, stormed the 
fort of Chyah, and occupied that of Kusseerah. 

The petty piratical states of Okamundul having, 
in spite of (or in consequence of the neglect of) 
Soonderjee Seojee, evinced a tendency to revert to 
their evil propensities, one illustration of which was 
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their rebuilding the fort at Positra, Colonel East, on 
the 13th June 18] 1, proceeded thither, and disman- 
tled it. The Bombay Government had meditated 
jDlacing a permanent detachment there, but Colonel 
Ea,st having retired to Poorbunder before orders 
reached him, this s^utary measure, which would 
probably have led to the annexation of Okamundul, 
and put into the possession of the Honorable Com- 
pany the best harbour on that coast, and a bridle in 
the jaws of all the pirates that issued from the creeks 
of Sind and the Gulf of Cutch, was not completed. 

On the death of Nawab Hamid Khan, of Joona- 
ghur, his son, Behander Khan, a youth of 17 years of 
age, was put forward in opposition to Sulabut Khan, 
the younger, and (as was at first declared by Captain 
Carnac and Baroda administration) legitimate son; 
the first was the son of a slave girl, the latter of a 
lady of the Ehadunpoor family. 

To arrange all these matters, the Bombay Govern- 
ment sanctioned the journey of the Resident to 
Kattywar, a considerable reinforcement was added 
to Colonel East’s detachment, and the whole placed 
under the command of Colonel Smith. 

Futteh Sing Guicowar accompanied the Resident 
on this occasion. 

Before leaving Baroda, however, the affairs of 
Seetaram, the ex-minister, demanded attention. 
Always lax and profuse in his pecuniary affairs, 
Seetaram had become involved in the distresses of 
his brother Sukaram Bapoo, who had foolishly under- 
taken the management of the principality of Dhar, 
which he proceeded with in the same spirit of folly 
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ia wliicii lie had entered on it. A part of his troops 
had been raised at Baroda, and now returned 
to demand their pay from Seetaram, who 
had engaged them. They surrounded Ms house, 
and put him in Dhurna. Kupees 2,87,000 were 
owing, but a compromise could be effected for 
Rupees 1,10,000 paid down ; this was raised, on the 
guarantee of the Honorable Company, to be repaid 
by instalments out of his pension : the guarantee 
was given on 5th September 1811, and Seetaram 
released from Dhurna ; he showed his gratitude in 
the following March. 

The Sooba of Katty war, which had hitherto been 
held by the family of Babajee, was now conferred 
on Wittul Rao Deewanjee. 

The original treaties concluded between the 
Honorable Company and Anuund Rao Guicowar, 
ivhich had hitherto been in the custody of Seetaram, 
were formally delivered to Futteh Sing Guicowar 
in full durbar on the 21st August 1811, 

The force under Colonel Smith was assembled at 
Poorbunder, whither Captain Carnac repaired. The 
obstinacy of the Nowanuggur chief had shown 
itself in preparations for resistance ; in repudiating 
all his engagements entered into ivith Colonel 
Walker; in treating wnth severity those of his 
dependents who had negotiated them ; in driving 
the Guicowar’s agents out of his territory with 
every mark of contempt, and in laying waste his 
f)wii villages to impede the march of the British 
force. 
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Colonel Smith moved from Poor bunder on the 
l7th January 1812, halted on the Nowanuggur 
frontier from the 19th to the 27th, while articles of 
submission were transmitted to the Jam for his 
acceptance. 

Captain Carnac, in addition to these articles, had 
fecommended that, in case of continued obstinacy j 
the Guicowar should be allowed to demand a 
cession of a moiety of the Jam’s territory, and to 
exercise a permanent control over the administration 
of that chief ; but the Bombay Government was not 
prepared to go quite so far as the Resident in 
aggratidizing their ally j and, rejecting the former 
proposal in ioio, desired an explanation of the 
nature and extent of the proposed control. 

The Jam evaded agreeing to the articles, and 
as Lieutenant Phelam, of H. M.’s 4:7th, was killed 
while out shooting in the vicinity of camp by some 
of the Jam’s people, the force again advanced j at 
the earnest solicitations of an envoy from Nawa- 
nuggur. It then halted for a day, again advanced 
on receiving only vague assurances at second-hand, 
and on the 12th February arrived within three 
miles of the town. Fresh negotiators then came 
out, and caused a delay of several days, ending in 
Captain Carnac’s mortification at finding himself 
still met with deceit and evasion. On the 16tfi the 
troops were under arms, and had advanced some 
hundred paces, when another deputation was met, 
promising full and entire submission to the demands 
of the allied governments. 
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The same game was protracted for four more 
•days, till, on the evening of the 20th, Captain 
(5arnac limited the term of grace to 3 o’clock the 
nest morning. The force at that hour took up its 
final position, and commenced erecting batteries 
(not without being fired upon). These were not, 
however, ready till the evening of the 23rd ; the 
ultimatum was then again offered. Four new 
articles being added to the former, a per- 

manent augmentation of tribute; 2nd, the cession 
of Serryah bunder ; 8rd, payment of a fine for firing 
on the British troops ; 4i^, the destruction of the 
fort of Moorpoor, where Lieutenant Knight had 
been wounded, and from which the murderers of 
Lieutenant Phelan had issued. 

Having exhausted all the acts of defiance, pro- 
crastination, and delusion, and finding the end 
rapidly approaching, the Jam succumbed. 

The pecuniary claims of the Cutch Government 
were then submitted to the arbitration of Captain 
Carnao. They were fixed by him at 13 lacs of 
Korees, or Rupees 4,33,330, which the Jam bound 
himself to pay in five annual instalments. 

The Bombay Government^ on the 22nd June, 
approved of the terms offered to, and accepted by 
the Jam (see Appendix), but desired some explana- 
tion of the pecuniary arrangements, as it appeared 
that Captain Carnac’s settlement had imposed on 
the Jam a much larger sum than Colonel Walker 
had at ail anticipated, he having .stated that Korees 
5,75,000 would be considered amply sufficient to 
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satisfy the demands of the Cutch Government, 
whereas Captain Carnae had awarded nearly three 
times that amount. 

Captain Carnac’s views of the Joonaghur question 
Were much changed since he first reported on it. 

He now doubted whether any benefit would be 
derived from interference. Behander Khan was no 
doubt illegitimate, but there were reasons for doubt- 
ing whether Sullabut Khan was not spurious ; the 
former was older, had a strong party, and was in 
possession ; he was likewise willing to gratify the 
Guicowar government for its support, for “ it was 
in contemplation after the execution of the requisite 
arrangements in this question, the Joonaghur 
authorities were prepared to enter on some com 
promise of the possession of the Port of Korinar, 
which now belongs in equal proportions to Joona- 
ghur and the Guicowar Government ; and also the 
tribute which the former levies on the Guicowar 
fort of Umrellee and its dependencies ; the -constant 
disputes prevailing at- Korinar between the autho- 
rities of the respective governments, which ultimately 
tend to general disadvantage, and to the suppression 
of all mercantile pursuits and industry among its 
inhabitants, render it an object to consolidate that 
possession. The last-mentioned claim (of tribute) 
was renounced by the late Nawab, but the deed to 
that effect from negligence was not executed ; the 

•claim itself amounting only to Rupees 

annually, is of recent existence, and has not been 
demanded for some years.” 


Tlie Governineiit of Bombay was surprised and 
dissatisfied with this view of the matter. They 
remarked (1st June) that Captain Carnac in his first 
report on the Joonaghar succession had not 
expressed any doubt at all of the legitimacy of the 
younger son of the late Nawab, and the Baroda 
administration had avowed its intention of support- 
in r his pretension. In a subsequent letter similar 
views had been expressed, and the Government 
had then warned the Resident not to afford any 
countenance to the usurpation of Behander Khan, 
but to use every advisable means of reinstating the 
younger, and, as then supposed, legitimate son. The 
Government also reminded Captain Carnac that he 
had again, on a later occasion, reiterated that the 
Baroda Government was warmly interested in the 
claims of the legitimate son, who, he had added, had 
a powerful party in his favour. The sentiments of the 
Bombay Government had been in perfect nnsion 
with these feelings of the Baroda administration; had 
concurred in his support ; and expressed a pointed 
opinion that any delay in the settlement of its affairs 
would tend to the. consolidation of the power of the 
usurper. 

The Government was therefore concerned to find 
that though the British force for the settlement 
of Kattywar difficulties was in the province, the 
Baroda administration was disposed to favour the 
views of the usurper, and instructed the Resident to 
sieze an early opportunity of communicating to the 
Guicowar the explicit declaration that they disavow- 
ed all connection . with any measure which might 
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fee constructed as supporting the usurpation of 
Behander Khan, and regretted the efficiency and 
delays that had marked our interposition, in the 
settlement of this question; and, in particular, that 
having made a movement in that direction, the 
Resident should have acquiesced in the policy of the 
Guicowar Government rather than enforced the 
right of the legitimate heir with the aid of the 
force then assembled in Kattywar for such very 
purposes. 

On the 20th August 1813, Captain Carnac, in 
reply to these strictures of Government, submitted 
copy of a report^ by Captain MacMurdo, his Assist- 
ant in Kattywar, dated 23rd December 1812, in 
which that Officer expressed himself in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“ The primary object which called for my atten- 
tion was to institute an inquiry into the right of 
succession to the Musnud disputed by Behander 
Khan, illegitimate son of the late Nawab Hamed 
Khan and Salabut Khan, his reputed son by a ' 
lawful wife, and to ascertain the grounds upon 
which they respectively founded their claims, so 
that no doubt should remain on a subject of such 
importance. 

“It would be superfluous to point out to your 
notice the obstacles which naturally presented them- 
selves to a satisfactory research into a dispute of 
this nature, and it evidently required much caution 
to avoid being deceived by the arguments advanced 

^ Note*— ’Portions of this despatch shown by blank lines have 
been torn off 
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Jby botla pariaes, aad to discover the truth in the 
series of contradictiaiis which occurred in the course 
'of the investigation. 

“ The title of this youth (Salabat Khan)> you are 
already informed, was caasidered by the respectable 
people of the country, even during the life-time of 
Hamed Khan, as an intrigue of the Zenana, and the 
circumstances attending his adoption by the Begum 
Kumaul Bukhtoo, you are also aware, are at present 
universally acknowledged and spoken of without 
reserve. 

“To elucidate the deception of his birth, it may 
be necessary, however, to state that the Begum, at 
the earliest stage of her supposed pregnancy, retired 
from Junnaghur to Kesode, where she remained 
quite privately until the time of her delivery had 
arrived. • Of three pregnant women whom she had 
kept with her, one only was delivered of a son, 
which was adopted by the Begum, and the glad 
tidings of his birth promulgated throughout the 
' the country. 

“ The parents of this child are affirmed to be oil- 
manufacturers, and although it might.be difficult to 
acquire positive pr oof of a transaction of so private a 
nature, or to induce those concerned to acknowledge 
the fraud, still, I beg leave to add, the truth of the 
important parts of the statement has been corrobor- 
ated by every disinterested person with whom I have 
made it my duty to converse on the subject. 

“ I have the honour at the same time to transmit 
copy and translate of the deed executed by the 
Begum Kumaul Bukhtoo acknowledging the illegiti- 
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macy of Siilabut Khan ; but as this paper has been 
reported to ;ha?e been taken from her by force, I 
shall take the liberty to submit what has come to 
my acknowledge— impression may invali- 

date in your mind, the authenticity of a document 
of the utmost consequence to the discovery of the 
truth. 

“ A few hours before the demise of the late 
Nawab, he recommended -to Oomur Mokhasun (a 
Nawab Jemedar who had repeatedly saved his life ) 
and Mirza Azimbeg, a Chella of his own family, to 
support the just title of Behander Khan, and desir- 
ed them to look upon him as the son of his lawful 
wife, and to instruct him to respect Kumaul Bukhtoo 
as a parent. Shortly after the death of Hamed 
Khan, this youth was removed from Puttun (where 
he had hitherto resided with his mother) and placed 
under the protection of obedience. 

“ The friends of Behander Khan were induced 
thus to conciliate the Begum from a knowledge of 
the design with which she had adopted Suiabut 
Khan. The endeavours to blind that lady to their 
views by marked courtesy and respect completely 
succceeded, and in full confidence of the devotion of 
Behander Khan and his party to her will, at a time 
when she was not only free from personal restraint 
but in full possession of power, Kumaul Bukhtoo 
voluntarily executed the deed in question, and, at the 
request of Behander Khan’s friend, rendered it 

more authentic by seals of the Peer 

Zadas of Joonaghur, who, I beg to remark, have 
pervaded the family. 
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“The only arguments which were adduced in 
favour of Sulabut Khan were the ceremonies attend- 
ing his birth, and the assertions of the Beebee’s 
Mehta that he was the son of Hamed Khan by 
Kumaul Bukhtoo, but the latter were unsubstantiated 
by any testimony, and not supported by a high 
person of the late Nawab’s Government or family. 

“ A disputed title to a governmeut is generally 
considered as holding forth strong encouragement 
for individuals to advance their personal interests 
by supporting with their influence the claims of one 
or other of the competitors ; but in the case of 
Joonaghur, we observe a struggle between more 

_ — ^for many months, without one 

attempt having been made by either or espouse 
the pretensions of Sulabut Khan, which, had they 
possessed the smallest grounds of justice, would 
scarcely, it may be presumed, under such circum- 
stances, have been so tottally neglected. 

“The result of this part of the inquiry has been the 
rejection of the title of Sulabut Khan to the Musnud 
of Joonaghur, and I trust that, upon a due consider- 
ation of what has been advanced, together with the 
circumstance of the late Nuwab having persisted in 
disavowing the child even on his death-bed, it will 
appear conclusive to your mind, and that of the 

Right Honorable the Governor in — 

would have been to have acknowledged a right, the 
legitimacy of which rests upon the ipse dixit of in- 
etrested persons, and not even corroborated by 
presumtive testimony. 
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The title of Siilabut Khan having thus been set 
aside, the nest object of attention that presented itself 
was to discover upon what grounds his rival founded 
his pretensions to the government, and to ascertain 
whether or not the desire of countenancing none but 
legitimate authority would render it necessary to 
search for a lineal descendant of Hamed Khan in 
another branch of the family. 

“ The authorities of Joonaghur met our inquiries 
on this subject by producing an attested copy of the 

Khan, his heir. I am aware this 

document is already in your possession, but as it is a 
principal link in the chain of evidence submitted in 
this report, I take the liberty to enclose translation of 
a copy, attested by the seals of the Jemedar Oomer 
Mokhasum. 

“ By the tenets of the Mahomedan law, a child 
born of a woman of even so mean or disreputable a 
family is considered Hullal, or legitimate, provided 
the ceremony of Kika has been previously performed 
by the parties ; and in this view of the case, Behau- 
der Khan is perfectly qualified to inherit the honours 
of his family, as it is a fact which has never been 
doubted that the late Nawab and the mother of 
Behauder Khan had Kazee of Joonaghur. 

“ In addition to these powerful vouchers, thejustice 
of the pretensions of Behauder Khan was argued by 
his advocates, on the grounds of precedent and 
established usage, and they adduced in evidence the 
cases of Hamed Khan and his father, Mohobut Khan, 
who were both the offsprings of a similar connex- 
ion i'O i.hat in which Behauder Khan was born, and 
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wlio, iu default of progeny in the establiBked and 
more legitimated form of wedlock, succeeded respec- 
tively to the Musnud with general approbation, and 
whose claims were never challenged by any branch 
of the Babi family. 

“ The truth of this assertion — -in the 

country, and does not admit of a doubt; but as it 
may be satisfactory to the Right Honorable the 
Governor-in-Council that no evidence on a subject of 
such interest should pass unrecorded, 1 beg leave to 
forward the deposition of Runguldas Tricumdas, 
whose family have resided in Joonaghur for many 
years, and who himself, for a short period, adminis- 
tered to the affairs of government during the life- 
time of Earned Khan. 

“ The evidence adduced on this head appeared to 
the Dewanjee and myself to establish beyond a 
doubt the validity of the pretensions of Behauder 
Khan, and, under that impression, he has been for- 
mally acknowledged as heir to the Musnud of 

Joonaghur ; and in concluding the only 

respectfully to express a hope that the principle upon 
which the foregoing decisions have been formed, 
may be considered such as to induce my superiors to 
extend their confirmation to the propriety and justice 
of the measures. 

“ I shall now proceed to detail for your informa- 
tion the circumstances attending the settlement of 
the differences that existed between the authorities 
of JooTiaghur and the Guicowar government ; but in 
order t.hat the motives for the acquiescence of the 
former to demands which they rejected nine months 
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since may be more clearly iixiderstood, I shall state;, 
as concisely as possible, the situation of affairs iix 

that capital from non-compliance with 

the wishes of Government did not proceed from any 
established principle of opposition to legal authority 
but had its origin in the selfish conduct of certain in- 
dividuals, who in order to support their private views, 
sacrificed the good of the state by thwarting each 
other in every attempt made to an accommodation. 

“ Previous to your final departure from Kattywar,. 
proposals for an adjustment had been made to Wittul 
Eao Dewanjee through Bngonathjee Mehta of 
Kotiana, who, although his family still possesses the 
title of Dewau of Joonaghur, was excluded from all 
share in the administration some years before the 

late Nawab’s death perceived could not 

he matured in consequence of a violent opposition to 
the introduction of the authority of Eugonathjee’s 
family into the government. 

“ The leaders of the adverse party were Oomur 
Mokhasum, the principal Arab Jemedar, and Mirza 
Azimbeg, a Chella and confidential servant of the 
late Nawab. The objections which these persons 
bad to the Kotiana Nuznr being placed in the man- 
agement of affairs, arose from the pride and ambition 
which have long characterised that family, and from 

a conviction that their ^ of all the ancient 

servants of the government followed by the appro- 
priation of the honour and emolument of the state to 
their own aggrandisement, a line of conduct which 
has been pursued by their father, and to which in 
the end he fell a victim. 
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‘•‘In consequence of these dissensions -among the 
self-constituted ministers of the government, the 
authority of Behauder, which they had unanimously 
agreed to acknowledge, was entirely superseded, 

and a Takeef- placed upon the gates of the 

palace' -Sebundyi, ostensibly! for arrears of 

the amount of five lacs of Korees — • lac 

of rupees due to the shroff — Guicowar army for 

which Oomur Mokhasun is Bhandery. 

“Rugonathjee and his brother Eunchoijee Mehta. 

had no influence in — their name and 

family, and a few of the inferior Sebundy Jemedars;. 
whilst their opponents not only possessed the 
principal gates of the town, but could at pleasure 
command the person of Behauder Khan. Thus 
powerful, however, they nevertheless declared their 
determination to form no government without the 
sanction of the supreme authority in the country, and 
openly (and with apparent justice) accused Run- 
chorjee and his brother of having prevented the 
proposals casually made to you at Lallwar from 
being matured, for the purpose of furthering their 
own ambitious views, which would have been 
frustrated by an- arrangement at that time. 

“ The two parties, equally alarmed at the controlling 

inflirence with establishing in the place, 

kept up a secret communication with that officer and 
myself, whilst Behauder Khan and his mother, evi- 
dently undecided to whose management they should 
entrust themselves, intrigued by turns with each. 
The principal resources of Joonaghur having been; 
withheld by the Guicowar government, it soon became 
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apparent that the period was fast approaching which 
would terminate the disputes, and by a passive line 
of conduce on our part, affairs would of their own 
accord mature and enable us effectually and without 
trouble to secure the interests, and support the author- 
ity of the Guicowar Government 

“ Accordingly, early Runchorjee Mehta 

Commu— — -conclude an arrangement in 

the terms demanded by the Guicowar Government, 
and these proposals were immediately followed by 
others of a similar nature by the Jemedar Oomur and 
his party, with the intimation that Runchorjee had 
procured the seal of government privately from the 
mother of Behauder, and that his own powers had 
been piihlicly authenticated in the durbar under 
the guarantee of the Peerzadas, who, from, the pro- 
spect of a happy settlement of all disputes, were; 
induced to attend for the first time since the death 
of Hamed Khan. 

“Independently of other circumstances, a know- 
ledge that Behauder Khan had become jealous of the 

authority 7 gave a colour of truth to the- 

assertion of Oomur Mokhasun regarding the illicit 

measures by which Runchorjee had riu 

this transaction and combined with the tenor of a 
communication made by that Mehta, that the sanction' 
of government would be required to his appro- 
priation of certain lands and forts for his own becefit- 
and security, decided the Dewanjee and myself upon 
countenancing, though not exclusively, the advances, 
of the Sebundy. 


“ It may be proper in this place to remark that the 
Kotiana Mehtas have shown themselves in several 
instances to be decidedly inimical to the Gnicowar 
authorities in this country ; and under such circum- 
stances, it might not be — a state such as 

Joonaghur; 

“ Oomur Mokhasun arrived in this camp early in 
November with Kessundas and Petamber, two Kar- 

barees of the government, and after 

presented by the Dewanjee, but inconsequence of 
further intrigues by the Kotiana Mehtas in Joona- 
ghur, which have with difficulty been thwarted, 
the customary deed on the different articles were not 
executed until my departure from Kattywar. 

“ Few remarks appear to be necessary to be made 
on the articles of agreement. They as suggest- 

ed in your official letter to Government, under date 
23rd April last, for the cession of the share of Korinar 
and the Jummabundy upon the Gnicowar Mahal of 
Umrelly and its dependencies, which latter had been 
renounced by the late Nawab. They also embrace 
an arrangement for the free pilgrimage to Soomnath 

Puttun, which — — — lively interest with the 

Gnicowar Government, and anxiously desired by 
Hindoos of all classes to relieve this sacred and 
famous place of pilgrimage from the insults of the 
Mahomedans, who not only sedulously obstructed 
their worship, but entered the recesses of their 
temples, without the smallest respect to their pre- 
judices or customs. 

“ The provision made for Kumaul Bukhtoo Beebee 
may probably be considered as amply sufficient for 
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the purpose of supporting the respectability of hei" 
rank. It includes the Pergunna of Kassode, with 
every other perquisite which she possessed during 
the life-time of her husband, for which, as you will 
observe, Oomur Mokhasun is Bhandary. 

The Nuzurana, or customary present 

much smaller in consideration of the small cession 
and of the low state of the finances of Joonaghur than 
otherwise, would have been admitted ; and it ought 
not, I respectfully conceive, to be looked upon as a 
precedent for the future. 

“In your official despatch to Government, dated 
23rd April last, you transmitted a statement of the 
revenues of Joonaghur, and the mode in which they 
were embezzled, but upon further investigation, it 
appears that, independent of those included in the 
document above alluded to, there are other abuses 
which have had there rise in the unsettled state in 
which the government has been for the last eighteen 
months, from which it appears conclusive that this 
petty chieftain cannot of his own accord, attain any 
degree of efficiency. 

“ Independent of the impolicy of countenancing 
the dismemberment of a tributary state by a power- 
ful and lawless faction, the restoration of the legal 
authority in Joonaghur may possibly be considered 
on other grounds to be worthy the attention of the 
Baroda administration ; and in case it may be found 
expedient to comply with any wishes that may be 
expressed by Behauder Khan towards this end, it is 
proper you should be acquainted that, in removing 
the Mahals from their present possessors, and prc- 
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vidmg for them by other means, according to the 
justice of their respective claims, although there is 
every reason to suppose that the influence of the 
Guicowar Government, under the able and prudent 
guidance of Wittul Ran Dewajee, may render coercive 
measures unnecessary • nevertheless, I would res- 
pectfully beg leave to suggest that authority be 
delegated to the Sirsooba of Eattywar to employ the 
means at his disposal, should their application be 
ultimately requisite.” 

jPoorlnmder, 7tk Februanj 1813.* 


Early in the year 1812, Government had desired 
Captain Caruac to make ‘‘a full report upon the 
elfots produced, not only on the character of the chiefs 
of Okamundul, but also on the country in general, in 
consequence of their relinquishment of piracy, whe- 
ther they have resorted to commercial pursuits, or to 
what other habits of industry, with a view to earning a 

N, B.— There is a peculiarity about this letter, which is a rough 
draft (in a clerk’s hand) corrected appai'ently by Captain McMurdo 
by his own hand. The first date is Bhownuggur, 13th December 
3 812, but after correcting it, and striking out several paragraphs 
not essential, that Officer seems to have dated it from Pocrbunder, 
7th February 1813, It is endorsed as follows : — 

Letter from Captain McMurdo, No. 1,. Joonaghur, dated 23rd 
December 1812. Copy forwarded to Government under 20th 
August 1813 ; ditto to Captain Ballantyne, 7th October 1813. 
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iiveliliood ; and in consideration of the fidelity with 
which these chieftains have observed their obliga- 
tions, the Government was desirous to extend every 
protection and indulgence in their lawful pursuits, 
with the view of converting them into useful mem- 
bers of society, the attainment of which their exem- 
plary conduct would seem to offer a favourable 
presage at no distant period of timed’ 

Captain Carnac replied the Oka chiefs had certainly 
' not been concerned in any acts of piracy since 1809, 
but that they had not shown much activity in any 
' scheme of honest industry, which was partly owing 
to the ungrateful nature of the soil on which they 
were located. 

The report on the arrangements proposed for the 
extrication of the state of Poorbunder from its serions 
financial embarrassments (dated 1st May 1812) is 
absent from the records ; but from the remarks of 
the Government of Bombay upon it, dated 15th July 
1812, it seems that the prospect was anything but 
encouraging. The scheme seems to have been to 
entrust the whole revenue affairs to Soonderjee 
Sewjee for eight years, by which time he engaged to 
liquidate the whole debt. This farming system, the 
Government observed, was, on general principles, 
objectionable in a high degree, but, perhaps, on 
certain occasions unavoidable } therefore, “ having 
great reliance on the rectitude of principle of Soonder- 
jee Sewjee, as welt as his attachment to Poorbunder 
itself and the solicitude he must feel for his own 
reputation,” the Bombay Government concurred in 
the proposed measures. ; 
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It was directed, however, that Captain Elwood 
should make an annual report of the progress of 
Soonderjee’s administration. 

Halajee died about this time and his late rebellious 
son, Prethiraj, mounted the Gadee of Poorbunder. 

While the Resident was absent in Kattywar, a con- 
sphacy, organised by Kanoojee Guicowar, was 
nipped in the bud at Baroda. That restless member 
of the Guicowar family, whose life had been a suc- 
cession of plots, rebellions, imprisonments, and 
escapes, deemed the present conjuncture of affairs 
favourable for another attempt. From its residence 
at Padra he was looking out on current events with 
an eager eye ; and able to inform himself of all that 
was going on in the palace, he marked the pecu- 
niary distress and the discontent of the ex-minister, 
Seetaram ; he ascertained that Tuckutbye, the favour- 
ite wife of Annund Eao, was dissatisfied ; he main- 
tained correspondence with several mercenary leaders 
out of service, and with some Koly chiefs of a 
turbulent character, and he entered into communi- 
cation with the Jam of Nowanuggur, who was well 
pleased at the prospect of such a timely diversion, 
when he himself was threatened by the power of 
the allied governments. The Jam, however, had 
no money to spare, and, perhaps, no will to spare it. 
The absence of the Resident and a part of the sub- 
sidiary force from Baroda made Kanoojee redouble 
his energies. Tuckutbye committed herself on paper 
as the well-wisher of some movement. Seetaram 
listened, declared the scheme insane, refused to join 
it, but would not denounce it. A monied man in 
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AJimedabad supplied a little money, troops were 
secretly raised, Bhatteejee, the chief of AmJyara, was 
said to be ready, the Kolees of the Mahee banks would 
attack the town, some discontented Arabs would 
threaten the camp and rush upon the Residency, and 
then, alas ! just as everything was ripening. Captain 
Ballantyne, on the morning of the 2nd April, rode 
into Padra with a body of Guicowar horse, inter- 
posed between Kanoojee’s residence and the quar- 
ters of his followers, and sent him a message to 
come down. Kanoojee flares up — will die first, but 
300 sepoys are now marching into the town, and a 
field-piece is following close in their rear. “ Save 
me from the Guicowar troops t promise me lifej 
give me a British guard I” and this being consented 
to, Kanoojee burns some papers and descends, is put 
into a palankeen, carried to Baroda, put into irons, 
put eventually on boardship and ferried over the 
black water to Madras, where he disappears finally 
from history. 

The experience of a few years had proved how 
deep and how wide was the spirit of insubordina- 
tion throughout the province, the rivals and greater 
enemies of Annund Rao had been suppressed, his 
turbulent soldiery had been reduced in numbers and 
in spirit, and the remainder of them were overawed 
■by the British subsidiary force ; the tributaries of a 
large province had been brought to acknowledge 
the advantages of a limited authority, but still, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, there 
existed a spirit of independence, defiant, insolent 
and anarchical- ,, 
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Not long before Colonel Walker’s departure from 
India he had effected what may be called a recon- 
ciliation rather than a submission of the Eolee chief 
of Amlyara (Bhatteejee) with the Cruicowar. This 
individual, occupying a village on the eastern bank 
of the Eiver Mheyshwah, surrounded by rocks, 
ravines, or a thick and carefully preserved jungle 
(it was worth a man’s life to cut a stick in it), 
carried on an organised system of robbery : scarcely 
removed himself above the common class, save by 
his personal qualities, having neither parentage nor 
feudal rank nor extensive domains, he attracted to 
himself all the daring spirits of the neighbourhood, 
exacted a share of the revenue of every village for 
miles around, compelled every trader or traveller to 
pay him toll, and, in short, was running, on a smaller 
scale, the career of the founder of the Mahratta 
sovereignty in Guzerat, 

The story goes that on one occasion a party of 
strolling players fell into the hands of Bhatteejee’s 
marauders, with the usual results, and they deter- 
mined that the sharpness of their wits should supply 
the weakness of their hands, and procure them 
revenge ; and pushing on to Baroda, they obtained 
a command to act a play in the presence of Annund 
Eao Guicowar,. They chose for their subject their 
own recent misfortune, and when the court was set, 
the scene opened with their party toiling painfully 
along a wild and solitary road, cheering their 
spirits, however, with the thought that in a few days 
they should reach the presence of that great protector 
of the poor and munificent patron of genius, the 



renowned King of Guzerat. Other protection they 
had none, depending implicitly on the terrors of his 
name. Suddenly, with horrid threat and most con- 
tumelious language, rush upon them a band of cate- 
rans and proceed to strip them ; from the midst of the 
deep base notes of the misbegotten knaves rises high 
the shrill deprecatory treble of the poor children of 
Thespis— “ Duwaee,'duwaee, Annund Rao Guicowar 
neef ’ to which the rogues respond with heavier blows 
and grosser langauge, not sparing even the majesty 
of Annund Rao himself. Finding this august name 
thus : impotent, the helpless victims invoke another 
— “ Duwaee, duwaee, Thakore Bhatteejee nee !” on 
which — impressive tableau — the robbers drop their 
weapon and their abusive language, refrain from 
ransacking their properties, and with bated breath 
and humble apologies conduct them safely through 
the territory of their master. 

Annund Rao, enraged at this insult, questions the 
strollers, and orders condign punishment for the 
Amlyara robber-chief. 

Whether true or false, this popular tale illustrates 
the condition of the country, and the carelessness of 
the Government. The fact was that the Mahrattas 
had as yet merely over-run the province ; they had 
adopted a revenue system which was a little better 
than the organised and perpetual levy of military 
contributions. So long as the revenue was got in, 
they cared for nothing further - the idea of reciprocal 
duties between the governors and governed was far 
from them, nor had they the merit of pride in protect- 
ing those who lived under their government. In 
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consequence, every where the indigenous chiefs of all 
degrees, who had under the Mogul government been 
submissive to the law as mere land-owners, began 
to raise their heads and to usurp the functions of a 
government which had virtually abdicated them. 
Feudal (even sovereign) rights -were revived, enlarg- 
ed, and abused, and the village communities, finding 
themselves neglected and unprotected by the state, 
fell back on their ancient constitution, and then 
sprang upas so many little tributrary republics, 
having their own internal economy, and even a cer- 
tain foreign policy. 

These evils were prominently brought to light by 
the Collector ofKaira in a report addressed to Govern- 
ment on the condition of the Beejapoor Pergunna, in 
which he thus expressed himself:— 

“ The experience of several successive years has 
established beyond doubt that a great proportion of 
the villages in the Beejapoor Pergunna pay no 
obedience to the local oflS;cers, whether European or 
Native ; that they deny the right of interference on 
the part of the Government, not admitting any process 
to be served within their respective limits ; that in 
entering into engagements for the payment of their 

revenue -never according without the 

presence of an armed force ; finally, granting a trifl- 
ing proportion of the produce of the lands they hold. 

“ Several other heads of villages and talookdars 
not only deny the authority and interference of 
Oovernment, but exercise a sovereign power and 
decision on the rights, privileges, and property of 
the Company’s subjects. 


, :: -^ :; ■ ^; ^ ■ U! . i Oy.' ,,., . , 

P'p.'^nn/' '-' 

“ This exercise of power extenis'^ibp the required 
acknowledgment of vassalage on particular festivals, p' 
not only from their own immediate depead'dats^'.-biit -; ' ' 
from the Patels of the Company’s peaceable villages, 

& where these self-created lords have by treachery, 

force, and injustice, established a claim to a pro- 
portion of the produce, or to a commuted equivalent 
in money. They also punish all offences, whether 
real or imaginary, within their respective possessions 
both by amercement and by the infliction of even 
capital punishments. 

“ The evils here stated are not confined to the 
Beejapoor Pergunna alone, but extend to those of 
the neighbouring districts dependant on the Gui- 
# cowar, where we are, perhaps, equally bound to see 

them corrected. 

“ I am now writing from an excellent village which 
has. been run entirely waste by the criminal conduct 
of the Patels, by the powerful influence they posses- 
sed over the inhabitants. This conduct will occa- 
sion to the Company a loss of about Rupees 4,000 
in the present season, and will render a considerable 
abatement requisite for the ensuing two or three 
years. The presence of the Patel being required, his 
adherents discharged matchlocks in defiance at the 
^ head of the Bharote, who was a man of respectability 

in his caste, and who immediately put a period 
to his existence. The Patel fled beyond the Com- 
pany’s districts, and has since endeavoured, by liberal 
offers, to procure the murder of a Brahmin belong- 
ing to the village, who refrained from joining him 
t in his criminal pursuits.” 
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Mr. Rowies also remarked on the disorder of the 
Guicowar districts around, and notably of the tribu- 
tary states on the east bank of the Saburmuttee, and 
suggested various measures of repression. 

The Government of Bombay referred this report 
to the Resident, to ascertain how far the Guicowar 
Government would co-operate in checking these evils 
(the reply is wanting), and replied to the Collector 
that though the information before them as to the 
real state of society in Guzerat might not even yet 
be sufficient to enable them to pronounce with full 
contidence and decision on the relative rights of ail 
the classes of its population, yet there could be no 
doubt that, in so far as abuses and corruptions might, 
in the lapse of time have, accumulated, it was con- 
sistent with justice and policy to endeavour to pro- 
vide against the effect of those evils by a gradual 
amelioration, rather than by any hasty or forcible 
means. 

With reference to the non-rendering of obedience 
by many villages. Government remarked that this 
was probably no more than the acknowledged case 
in the Pergunnas of Dundooka, Eanpoor, and Gogo, 
which, constituting so extensive a feature of the 
general state of the country, might require to be 
thoroughly investigated for the purpose of developing 
upon what principles such a slight obedience had so 
long continued to be tolerated by the Native govern- 
ments that preceded our own, in order that the 
Governor in Council might clearly see his way be- 
fore he proceeds to those measures of vigour which 
may prove requisite. 
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The Government therefore nominated Messrs, 
Rowels and Ironside and Lieutenant Robertson a 
committee of inquiry, directing them to “prepare a list 
of all the villages in the Company’s pergunnas that 
pretend to exemption from its authority (as internally 
operative), or which in other words, claim to be only 
its tributaries ; and in the next place, to call on the 
Muzmoodars and Dessayes ; to , deliver in writing, 
separately and without intercommunication, the most 
authentic historical deductions of the foundation on 
which these pretensions to exemption and claims to 
the vassalage of others on particular occasions be 
found to depend ; tracing their rise and progress 
from as far back as the muniments in their ofiSces 
can furnish ; to add their own remarks, and such 
further historical evidence as might be within their 
own reach, and close the whole with the expres- 
sion* of their own sentiments.” 

On the 2nd March 1812, Captain Carnac had the 
satisfaction to announce the liquidation of the whole 
of the pecuniary demands of the Honorable Company 
on the state of His Highness the Guicowar ; and in 
reply, the Government, in reference to the orders of 
the Honorable Court of Directors directing that on 
the occurrence of this event the question of gradually 
detaching the British authorities from that intimate 
and internal interference in the details of the Guico- 
war affairs, which necessity had rendered expedient, 
desired that a full and accurate view of the existing 
resources of the Guicowar state should be prepared, as 

« The report, if ever made, has disappeared from the Records of 
Grovernment. 
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well aB a statement of the existing amount of its debts; 
under the guarantee of the Honorable Company. 

Captain Carnac replied, on the 11th October : the 
first point worthy of remark was that the govern- 
ment of the Guicowar was generally one year in 
arrears in its accounts •' its income was habitually 
forestalled to that extent ; it was always overdraw- 
ing its banker. 

Next, the Guicowar debt, with and without the 
Bhandary of the Honorable Company, would not 
be extinguished until 1815-16, which was not quite 
so favourable as Colonel Walker’s prospective 
estimate by one year, owing to causes unforeseen 
but explained. 

Up to the close of a. d. 1811-12, the amount of the 
Guicowar debt was Rupees 28,81, 981-3-45. 

The scale of public expenditure which had been 
determined on by Colonel Walker had been adhered 
to by the adminstration. 

A great improvement was perceptible in the effici- 
ency of the army. 

Speaking of the administration of justice : — “The 
arrangements for introducing a system for the'admi- 
nistration of justice have not been overlooked in the 
various opportunities I have possessed of impressing 
its advantages on the mind of His Highness Futteh 
Sing. To subdue prejudice, and prevent customs of 
long existence, are diffculties which must yield only 
to availing ourselves of the natural course of events, 
and by applying those (i) occasions to the conviction 
of the mind where the defect of practices are 
thoroughly exposed.” 
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However, a court of justice had been established 
in the capital, and a proposition had been naade, 
which was under consideration, for the extension of 
such courts to the provinces. 

Captain Carnac with good sense remarked — 
precipitate course of proceeding may, in a material 
degree, defeat the great ends of the establishment ; as 
if it is not adopted with the full concurrence of the 
authorities under whose auspices it is to be maintain- 
ed, or if we assert our own conviction of its advant- 
ages, without imparting that conviction to the 
Government itself, the consequence may prove more 
in courtesy to our opinion and practices than for the 
humane object of public justice.” 

Of the character of Futteh Sing Guicowar Captain 
Carnac thus wrote : — 

“ A lapse of four years enables me to speak of the 
qualifications of His Highness Futteh Sing with 
greater confidence than it was possible at a former 
period. His Highness’ age, and the inducements to 
which he was subject ly his accession to power, 
operated to a little disadvantage at the commence- 
ment of his public career. With an ingenuous 
mind, and inexperienced in life, the insidious repre- 
sentation of some of his interested relations induced 
His Highness for a short time to depart from that 
course of prudent forbearance with which his moth- 
er had studiously endeavoured to impress him. The 
influence of these relations gave a bias to extrava- 
gance, and the reformation which was afterwards 
produced is chiefly to be attributed to the natural 
good sense of His Highness, and to the wholesome 
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advice both of his mother and Gungadhur Shastree. 

“ Since this period, the conduct of His Highness 
has been conformable -w'lih. perfect rectitude, &g., &c.” 

Vittoba Bhosv, the minister, “ though inferior to 
his father Babajee in talent, and intelligence and 
energy, was yet attentive to his duty, and loyal to 
the British Government.’’ , 

Wittul Rao Deewajee was “ an able, zealous, and 
valuable public servant.” 

Gungadhur Shastree “from his talents, integrity, 
and application, had largely eontributed to the re- 
forms in the government, and his merits had now 
expanded to his having acquired in a very extra- 
ordinary degree the attachment and confidence of 
Futteh Sing and the members of the Guicowar 
family.” 

The comments of the Government of Bombay on 
this report were conveyed in a letter, dated 10th> 
April 1813. After calling for some explanations, it 
was remarked that the revenue showed a satisfactory 
progressive increase, being — 

For 1808-09 Rs. 55,47,722. 

1809- 10 „ 56,54,722 

1810- 11 „ 56,45,022 

1811- 12 „ 56,86,807 

With regard to the administration of justice, it 

was remarked that “ a court of justice, if under the 
control of the sovereign authority, which it is too 
likely to be, will only prove, under the government 
of a despotic, or of a weak prince, another source of 
oppression and of abuse which, under the cloak of 
a legally-constituted tribunal, might probably be 



praotised witli greater success than could well be 
attempted by the exclusive authority of the sover- 
eign.” 

After expressing satisfaction at the accounts given 
of the characters of Futteh Sing Guicowar and the 
principal members of his administration, it was said 
of Gungadhur Shastree — “ the testimonies which 
have been borne to his merits have impressed the 
Government with a full sense of his talents and 
integrity, and of his attachment to British interests ; 
the Ri^ht Honorable the Guicowar in Council (Sir 
Evan Nepean) concurs in the policy of acquiescing 
in the application of Futteh Sing that he might hold 
an ostensible situation in his government.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

DISCUSSIONS WITH THE PEISHWA ; MUEDEE OF 
GUNGADHDE SHASTEEE ; TEEATY OF A.D. 1817. 


In this year the first incursion of Pindarees into 
Guzerat took place. A hand of these 
marauders issued from Candeish, 
and after plundering the town of Nowsaree, retired 
without being disturbed. 

Acts of lawless violence on the part of the Sindee 
mercenaries in the service of the 

1.8 14 

Nuwab of Pahlunpoor demanded the 
interference of the allied governments. The chiefs 
of the soldiery had murdered the Nuwab Peeroze 
Khan, and, under pretence of setting up his relative, 
the Khan of Deesa, they kept him as a state 
prisoner, while the widow and child of Peeroze 
Khan were thrown into confinement, and treated 
with cruelty. The mercenaries also insolently 
denied the right of the Guicowar government to 
interfere so long as the tribute was regularly paid ; 
a force was therefore marched to Pahlunpoor, and 
the faction suppressed. The Khan of Deesa having 
none of his own, adopted the infant son of Peeroze, 
and the interests of both families were thus con- 
solidated. The Guicowar government left a guard 
in the town. 



At the same time a treaty was conelnded between 
the Gruicowar and the Nuwab of Ehadunpoor, by 
which the latter acknowledged the sovereign autho- 
rity of the Baroda government/which, in its turn, 
promised protection from external enemies, and 
non-interference in domestic affairs. 

Captain Ballantyne reported that the Chief of 
Drangdra had taken forcible possession of dhoonji- 
vara ; that the Khawas chiefs of Amrun and Jooria 
were behaving in a disorderly and insubordinate 
manner ; and that those of Dwarka and Beyt had 
evaded every attempt to induce them to a 'better 
conduct, or the discharge of the Honorable Com- 
pany’s dues. It was resolved therefore to march a 
part of the subsidiary force into Kattywar. 

And now thei e arose an enibarrassment vexatious 
to the British and its ally the Guicowar, and the 
more grateful, on that account, to Bajee Eao 
Peishwa and his advisers. 

The period of the farm of the Peishwa’s share of 
Guzerat had expired in 1814, and Gungadhur 
Shastree was deputed to Poona to negotiate a 
renewal of it, as well as to arrange the pecuniary 
claims of that Government on the Guicowar. The 
renewal of the farm was refused; Trimbucjee 
Dinglee was appointed Soobedar ; his agents at 
Ahmedabad issued circulars to the tributaries in 
Kattywar not to pay any tribute, and commenced 
to raise levies of Arabs and other mercenaries in 
the peninsula. 

In the meantime, the Bombay Government pro- 
secuted its intention of sending another force into 
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Kattywar to coerce the Khawas chiefs of Jooria and 
Amrun, who had shown a rebellious spirit against 
the Jam of Nowanuggur ; to protect Guzerat from 
the incursions of the marauders from Waugor ; to 
subjugate the Okamundul chiefs, who had failed to 
fulfil their engagements; and eventually to exact 
satisfaction for many acts of hostility from Cutch. 

While these measures were in contemplation, 
Captain Ballantyne, who was at TJmrellee with 
Wittul Rao DeewajeCj reported first the expected, 
and then the actual, demise of Jam Jessajee, on the 
7th August. 

Suttajee, his heir presumptive, was known to be 
spurious, and the Khawas chiefs were at hand; 
some apprehension might be felt of the tranquillity 
of the succession, particularly as one of the late 
Jam’s widows declared herself pregnant. With 
much haste Wittul Eao Deewajee despatched two 
Jemedars to Nowanuggur to warn the parties 
to keep the peace, and Captain Ballantyne deputed 
Soonderjee Sewjee to make inquiries. Soonderjee 
reported that the ladies of the late Jam’s family 
were none of them pregnant, as was acknowledged 
by the lady who had previously declared herself so, 
and who palliated her falsehood by saying she had 
so written to call the immediate attention of the 
allied government to the state of affairs. Jam 
Suttajee was there it was true, but his character and 
disposition were such as to cause mature considera- 
tion before acknowledging him. 

Jam Suttajee himself was a kind of prisoner in 
the hands of his Arab troops, and Jugjeewun, the 


minister appointed by the late Jam, still adminis- 
tered the affairs of the state. The Khawases had not 
come to Nowannggtir ; Soonderjee Sewjee had some 
difficulty in getting access to him, and found him 
very ill. 

The question of the succession to Nowanuggur 
was submitted to the Peishwa, as he had now 
resumed his paramount rights over his Kattywar 
tributaries. 

Despatches from Captain Carnac (lost) of the 27lh 
1815 -^pril 1815 determined the 

Government to suppress the machi- 
nations of the Khawases at once in co-operation 
with Jam Suttajee. 

The dismemberment of Jooria, Balumba, and 
Amrun, from the Nowanuggur state had been 
effected when Mehroo Khawas was minister of Jam 
Jessaje ; by that cession the Jam had relieved 
himself from Mehroo’s custody, as had been fully 
explained in the 97th and following paragraphs of 
Colonel Walker’s despatch of 28th January 1808. 
To the ambition and intrigues of Mehroo were to be 
attributed those pecuniary claims of Cutch on 
Nowanuggur, to satisfy which Government had 
been obliged to interfere with an armed force. 

Heerji Khawas, of Amrun, had also given rendez- 
vous to the Mallia banditti, who deposited their 
plunder with him. 

When Colonel Walker made his settlement, the 
Khawas chiefs had been acknowledged, on the con- 
dition of good behaviour and due observance of 
their decennial engagements. 
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Until tlie Peishwa resumed tlie farm of his Guzerat 
possessions from the Guicowar, the Bombay Govern- 
ment had no cause to complain of the Khawas chiefs ; 
but this was no I onger the case, there was every reason 
to believe that the officers of the Peishwa fomented 
their insubordination. It was resolved, therefore, to 
restore Jooria, Amrun, and Balumba,toNowanuggur, 
as well as the forts of Kundorna and Purdurree, mak- 
ing a provision for the families of the Khawases. 

The Government deemed it proper, under the 
altered relative positions of Nowanuggur and Baroda, 
to recommend the Guicowar to relinquish the extra 
tribute of Es. 90,000 exacted when the British and 
Guicowar forces reduced Nowanuggur. 

The Khawases were reduced with little trouble by 
a combined force, under the command of Colonel 
East, during the monsoon of 1815. 

The questions under discussion at Poona were, as 
before stated the renewal of the farm of Ahmedabad 
and dependant districts, and the settlement of the 
pecuniary claims of the Peishwa, which ranged over 
the whole period since the treacherous seizure of 
Dummajee Guicowar by Ballajee Bajee Eao in 
A.D. 1751. 

They amounted, according to the Peishwa’s ac- 
counts, which were considered in the main correct, to 
nearly a crore of rupees ; but as the chief cause of 
the embarrassments of the Baroda Government 
originated in the attachment of that family to the 
cause of his father, Ragoba Bajee Eao, with affected 
generosity, agreed to relinquish sixty lacs (about 
two-thirds oi'his demand) ; but the Guicowar, setting 



aside any exemption as matter of favour, advanced 
the following counter-claims. 

When Dummajee was compelled to yield up half 
of his Guzerat conquests to the Peishwa, he retained 
his rights in Broach undivided ; but these rights had 
been assigned by the treaty of a. n. 1775 between 
Ragoba and Govind Rao Guicowar on the one part, 
andFutteh Sing and Seeajee Rao Guicowar on the 
other, to the Honorable East India Company in per- 
petuity, The proceedings which led to that treaty, 
and the treaty itself, had been totally disavowed by 
the Supreme government ; but in the treaty of 
Poorundhur, which was negotiated in its place, the 
Poona government relinquished “ all claims on the 
revenue of the city and adjoining territory of Broach, 
producing three lacs of rupees, by way of showing 
its friendship to the English Company,” the Poona 
government having no such claims. The Bombay 
Government, however (partly in virtue of the treaty 
of A.D, 1775, by which it got possession, and partly 
in virtue of that of Poorundhur, which, though 
annulling the previous treaty assigned away territory, 
which, by that annulment, properly reverted to the 
Guicowar,) had retained, and had even given away 
to Scindia, the town and dependant district of Broach. 
The Guicowar, therefore, demanded from the Peish- 
wa indemnity for this unjustifiable alienation, which 
must have amounted to about one hundred and 
twenty lacs of rupees. 

Counter-claims were also advanced for expenses 
incurred in reducing Aba Shelookur (the Peishwa’s 
Guzerat Sooba), which had been done at Bajee Rao’s 
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personal instigation, in order to thwart Nana Furna- 
veez, and also for the extraordinary expenses of 
protecting the Peishwa’s territories. 

The Peishwa had no desii-e to bring these matters 
to an early settlement. He was now secretly engaged 
in a coxirse which made it advisable to maintain not 
only a material guarantee in Guzerat itself, but such 
a position as might enable him either to cajole and 
purchase the support of the Guicowar, or, failing 
that, to involve his state in confusion, and thereby 
'distract the attention and the forces of the English. 
While, therefore, he was positive in refusing to give 
up his territorial grasp on Ahmedabad, he amused 
the Guicowar court with interminable discussions on 
the pecuniary question. 

Bapoo Myral, the Guicowar’s usual agent at 
Poona, a sensible, upright, cautious, observant man, 
was found by the Peishwa unfit for his purposes. 
To prosecute the negotiation, Gungadhur Shastree 
had been added to the mission by Futteh Sing, but 

^ ^ „ such was the dread of the violent and 

Grant Duff. . . , nm ■ 

unprincipled character oi irimbucjee 

Dengley, that the Guicowar obtained a formal gua- 
rantee for the Shastree’s safety from the British 
government. 

The Shastree had been in early life a servant in 
the Phurkey family, and on his arrival Bajee Rao 
refused to see him, on the plea that Gungadhur had 
been insolent to hiin in former years when residing 
at Poona. This probably was merely a part of the 
drama which Bajee Rao. had meditated ; every diffi- 
culty was thrown in the way of his negotiation, until 



it was announced that Gungadhur Sliastree was to be 
recalled. 

To understand what followed, it must be remember- 
ed that at this time Seetarm Eaojee was under strict 
surveillance at Baroda. What had passed since 
Eaojee Appajee’s death appeared to him and his 
supporters, and probably to the native community 
generally, merely a struggle for power between 
Babajee and his nephew, in which the former had 
got the ear and the support of the Eesident. The 
malversations, the neglect, the improvidence, the 
weakness, the bad faith of Seetaram, were in their 
minds merely subordinate elements, which had not 
really influenced the British authorities, though they 
were the ostensible pretext for Seetaram’s disgrace. 
Futteh Sing’s exaltation to the post of regent had so 
strengthened' the administration, that it had not been 
so necessary as befoi-e to court one jperson who had a 
permanent and irresistible influence Over the mind 
of Annund Eao Guicowar, wz., his favourite wife, 
Tuckutbye. This lady had already testified her 
dissatisfaction by corresponding with Eanoojee pre- 
vious to the discovery of his treason, and other 
ladies were also ready to aid in upsetting the ad- 
ministration. In the opinion of the patriotic faction, 
the position to which the Guicowar state had been 
reduced, swayed by the incessant advice, and sup- 
ported by the foreign arms of the English, was 
disgraceful, and as exponents of their hopes and 
feelings, two persons, Bhugwunt Eao, an illegitimate 
son of Govind Eao Guicowar, and Govind Eao 
Bundoojee, an adherent 6f Seetaram, proceeded to 
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Poona ■with letters (so they said) from Annund Eao 
Gnicowar, and e'ven Futteh Sing, complaining of the 
degradation of their family, and the tyranny of Gim- 
gadhur Shastree. 

The rise of the interloper Gungadhnr Shastree by 
the favour of the Resident was hateful to the old ser- 
vants of AnnundRao and Govind Rao. If hesucceed- 
ed in his mission, he would be surely the nest prime 
minister ; if he failed (and he seemed to have failed), 
he would be recalled to Baroda ; and it was doubtful 
whether the presence of so firm an adherent of the 
English would be more dangerous at Poona or at 
Baroda, and his talents and information more ob- 
noxious to the Peishwa or to Seetaram. 

His entire annihilation was indispensable to Seeta- 
ram’s faction ; and if he could not be purchased by 
Bajee Eao, the resources of Guzerat were lost to 
the Peishwa’s cause in the impending struggle to 
shake ofiP the English yoke. 

When, therefore, Futteh Sing consented, at the 
suggestion of the Bombay Government, to recall 
Gungadhur from Poona, a marked change took 
place in the behaviour of Bajee Rao to him (March 
1815). He was induced to postpone his departure, 
and every means employed to conciliate his regard 
and confidence. His vanity (a weak point in the 

Grant Duff Sbastree’s character) was assailed. 

He was assured that his integrity to 
his master’s interests, and the ability he had evinced 
in the negotiations and in his Baroda administra- 
tion, were so appreciated, that the Peishwa intended 



to offer him the post of his own minister. Bajee 
Rao offered his sister-in-law in marriage to the 
Shastree’s son, and acceded to an adjustment of 
the dispute with the Guieowar hj a territorial ces- 
sion, on a plan suggested by the Shastree (a fatal 
step) without consulting his own government. 
Every arrangement was made for the intended 
nuptials ; the Shastree was tottering on the brink of 
ruin or of splendid success. 

While these efforts were being made to seduce or 
to ruin the Shastree, the elements of confusion were 
busily prepared in Guzerat. 

The turbulent Jutts and Katties of Kattywar were 
instigated to excess in order to distract the attention 
of Colonel East’s force, and two hundred horse were 
sent from Ahmedabad to encourage the Khawases 
in their rebellion. 

A force was equipped at Dhar ( which principality 
was under the influence of Seetaram Bowjee), but 
instead of raising contributions on the country 
around, it remained encamped on the frontier of 
Guzerat, at an expense which Dhar could not 
possibly have supported, and as the plot thickened, 
it advanced by slow steps nearer and nearer lo 
Baroda. 

The British troops at Kaira were kept on the 
alert by reports of the Kolies having been instigated 
by the Peishwa’s adherents to attack them in their 
lines at night ; there was a general feeling of inse- 
curity through the province, and though the rapid 
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success of Colonel East’s operations in tlie Nowa- 
nuggur territory evinced the strength of the British 
arms, that force was far off, and could not have 
been concentrated at that season of the year under 
many days laborious marching. 

To return to Poona. The first shock to Gungadhur 
Shastree’s already insecure position was given by 
the silence of his government respecting the arrange- 
ment* which he had taken upon himself to propose 
to the Peishwa as a solution of existing difficulties, 
and to which the Peishwa had verbally consented. 
Every preparation had been made for the nuptials 
of his son and of the Peishwa’s sister-in-law when 
his eyes became partially open to his situation. He 
saw he had authorised the suspicion that he had 
neglected his master’s interests in forwarding his 
own ; he had also probably caught a glimpse of the 
ulterior designs of the Peishwa, and trembled at the 
abyss that was opening before him. To lose the 
favour of his own prince, and to be found fraterni- 
zing with one growing daily more and more the 
object of suspicion to his still more powerful patrons 
the English ! ! To break with the Peishwa, whose 
arm was long and vengeance implicable ! ! The 
dilemma was awful ! He temporized, and was lost ; 
he suspended the celebration of the marriage, and 
he refused to allow his wife to visit Bajee Rao’s 
palace ( the scene of every foul debauchery ), an 
offence which was never forgiven in any person ; 
and yet he followed the Peishwa on a pilgrimage 

* There is the authority of Mi% Elphinstone's proclamation that 
this arrangement was favourable to the Peishwa. 



to Punderpoor, although his colleague, Bapoo Myral, 
warned him of his danger, and offered, at least, to 
accompany him. The infatuated man would neither 
listen to his advice, nor allow him to be of the 
party. He hoped to conciliate Bajee Rao, and yet 
to retain the good opinion of his English patrons, 
on whose guarantee for his safety, from long obser- 
vation of its efficacy in G-uzerat, he was disposed to 
place too entire a confidence. 

At Punderpoor he dined with Bajee Rao on the 
14th July, and was invited by Trimbuckjee Dinglee 
to repair to the temple in the evening to assist in 
some ceremonies on an occasion of particular solem- 
nity. The Shastree being a little indisposed had 
excused himself, but upon earnest and retierated 
entreaties, he at last complied, and with a few 
unarmed attendants proceeding to the temple per- 
formed his devotions. He here had another inter- 
view with Bajee Rao, who was seated in the upper 
story of the temple in a balcony, and retired in the 
highest spirits from the presence fascinated, as 
many others had been, by the agreeable and cares- 
sing manners of the prince. He retired to his doom. 
He had scarcely proceeded three hundred yards 
down the street, when he was set upon by assassins 
hired by Trimbuckjee Dinglee, and nearly cut to 
pieces. Two agents of Seetaram Rowjee were there, 
and pointed out the person of the victim to the 
bravoes. Trimbuckjee subsequently confessed he 
had done the deed by the order of his master ; and 
beyond all cavil, it had never been done had not 
Bajee Rao’s wishes been well understood. 
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Mr. Elph.instone, atBajee Rao’s particular request, 
had not accompanied him to Punderpoor, and 
though he demanded an investigation, none ever 
took place. 

The surrender of Trimbuckjee was demanded, 
refused, evaded, till British troops being assembled 
at Poona Bajee Eao’s natural timidity prevailed. 
On the 25th September he delivered him up, and he 
■was confined in the fort of Tanna. 

Information of the Shastree’s murder was con- 
veyed to Futteh Sing by Captain Carnac on the 8th 
August, and was received by him first in blank 
astonishment. For a few seconds he was silent, 
and then vehemently accusing the Peishwa of the 
crime, he earnestly begged that the British govern- 
ment would throw no obstacles in the way of his 
just resentment in declaring war against the Poona 
government. 

A few days afterwards the Dhar force occupied so 
threatening a position that it became necessary to 
put Seetaram under a more secure guard. The 
Bombay government suggested that he should be 
entrusted to their keeping either at Surat or Tanna, 
but to this Futteh Sing exhibited a marked and 
somewhat unexpected repugnance, but at last he 
was put under the guard (in his own house) of a 
body of British troops. 

This repugnance of Futteh Sing was not to be 
traced to any personal partiality for Seetaram (for 
his feelings had been of a contrary nature), but to a 
mixture of proper pride and fear of the consequences 
of irritating, beyond hope of remedy, a faction 



which had shown itself so ruthless, and which had 
not solely external, but internal support in- the 
palace. The Ranee Tukutbye and the adoptive 
mother (Gainabye) of Bhugwunt Rao Guicowar, 
still at Poona, had both been active in the intrigues 
in favour of the designs of Seetaram and the 
Peishwa. The former, however, (on letters from 
Annund Rao to Govind Rao Bundojee and vice versa 
being intercepted towards the end of August) 
retraced her steps, and in an interview with the 
Resident gave him satisfactory assurances that 
Annund Rao should not do any more mischief ; but 
she displayed her feelings by a bitter invective 
against the Shastree for having been the cause of 
her sequestration and confinement for corresponding 
with Kanooji at Padra. All the ladies of the 
Guicowar family, moreover, collectively urged on 
I’utteh Sing that it would be ignominious to 
surrender the son of Rowjee Appajee to the English. 

Bhugwunt Rao Guicowar and Govind Rao 
Eundoojee were handed over to the Guicowar in 
November and confined in hill-forts, and Futteh 
Sing granted the reversion of jGungadhur’s office to 
his son. 

The situation of affairs between the Guicowar 
and the Peishwa with reference to Kattywar was 
very much confused in consequence of the British 
government having omitted, as it seemed, to obtain 
from the latter any sanction to the perpetual settle- 
ment made by Colonel Walker. 

The memorandum drawn up by the Guicowar 
government in a.d. 1802-S of theii' respective shares, 
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both in the tribute of that province and of the Mahee 
Kanta, calculated the Peishwa’s share in Kattywar at 
Bookof Treaties. 5,38,019^, or rather, through an error 
page 555. iu summing up Rupees 4,80,419^, 

“ does not appear (Mr. Chaplin says) to have been 
acceded to or accepted, or even communicated to the 
Peishwa till a.d. 1814-15, when the Resident pre- 
sented it on the agitation of the renewal of the farm 
of Ahmedabad.” 

Nor were the proceedings of the British and 
Guicowar governments in Kattywar communicated 
(at least formally) to the Peishwa till a.d. 1814-15 
(the exact date does not appear), when Mr. Elphin- 
stone acquainted him of them in a memorandum 
(page 556, Book of Treaties), in which he stated in 
general terms that the allied governments had 
granted Kuols to the Bhoomias, but as “ Shreemunt 
Peishwa had appointed another person to the office 
of Sirsooba, it is necessary to make an arrangement 
for the future.” He then went on to say, that the 
“ English Company had made a ten years’ settle- 
ment with the Bhoomias (omitting the fact that this 
was to be renewed for ever), and would make the 
securities pay for those ten years,” and the Peishwa 
was not to interfere, nor his Sirsooba to advance 
any other claim against them, nor exercise any 
authority over them or their ryots. After the ex- 
piration of ten years, if the tributaries would not 
pay, the British government was “ not to bo 
responsible,” but “ the three powers may then con- 
sult together, and take securities for the payment of 
the tribute in future similar to those already taken. 



By this arrangement the collection will be made 
without any expense ; if this be not done, the 
Guicowar and Peishwa should, after consulting 
each other, adopt measures for the collection of the 
tribute, and should bear the expense proportionately ; 
but if the peace of Kattywar be disturbed, it will 
occasion loss to the Shreemunt Peishwa as well as to 
the Guicowar and the Honorable English Company ; 
therefore the tribute should be levied according 
to the existing agreement, and a greater demand 
should not be made ; no troops should be sent into 
the country as long as the tribute can be collected 
peaceably ; the ancient usages of the Bhoomias, 
which are detailed in a separate agreement, should be 
conformed to, and the Sirsooba should act according 
to the communications of the Resident at Baroda.” 

In a letter, dated 6th March 1S16, the Bombay 
government conveyed to the Resident the commands 
of the Governor General with respect to the ex- 
pectation of the Baroda government of compensation 
and satisfaction for the murder of the Shastree. It 
was decided that the surrender of Trimbuckjee had 
relieved the Peishwa from all responsibility, and 
that it could not be made the ground for demanding 
even a favourable settlement of the questions 
pending between the Guicowar and the Peishwa, 
for which a separate negotiation might be renewed 
on the basis of the proposition made by Gungadhar 
Shastree for the cession of territory to the Peishwa 
of the value of seven lacs of rupees per annum. 

Further discussions were carried on through the 
year 1816 on the Peishwa’s claims, but as they 
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ended in nothing, and the knot was finally severed 
by the sword, it is needless to detail them. 

For some time past the Home government, as 
well as that of Bombay, had been desirous, since 
the liquidation of the debt to the Company, to with- 
draw from that close domestic interference in the 
affairs of the Guicowar state which events had in 
the first instance imposed on them, and it was soon 
found thS,t in proportion to the intimacy of the pre- 
vious connection was the difiiculty of relaxing it. 

Anxious parents seldom perceive so early as their 
sons the irksomeness of paternal control, and the 
latter are sooner conscious or more ignorant of the 
maturity of their powqrs ; but what is true in the 
domestic relations, is much more true in those 
which have not the prescriptive sanctity, and the 
reciprocal affection of the family ; most of all is it 
to be expected when the connection subsists between 
a foreign protector and a native government. The 
son, or the pupil, may feel that his father’s or tutor’s 
views are entirely disinterested, though mistaken, 
but in affairs of state this entire disinterested- 
ness, though often asserted, is never believed, 
and when also a distinct price had been paid by 
the inferior for the protection of the superior power, 
the former is naturally inclined to consider the whole 
matter as one of material profit and loss. 

The assistance given to the Guicowar by the 
Honorable Company had been timely, and it had 
been efficacious ; but no one was deceived into the 
idea that it had been disinterested or gratuitous. 
The Guicowar state had been the utensil of the 


Honorable Company ; it bad been embraced as an 
ally when required, and dismissed when no longer 
wanted ; treaties bad been made respecting it, in 
wbieb it was not consulted ; treaties bad been made 
with it, wbieb bad been abrogated when it suited 
tbe Company’s convenience ; sometimes it bad been 
induced to wage war with tbe Peisbwa;as an inde- 
pendent state, and then again, on tbe return of peace, 
it bad been acknowledged as a vassal merely of tbe 
Mabratta empire • thus its external policy bad been 
altogether dictated. But tbe constant well-meanino- 
dictation in domestic affairs under tbe guise of 
advice of tbe Resident, and still worse, tbe ever-pry- 
ing intermeddling action of bis native agent, must 
have been galling in tbe extreme to any Chief of 
spirit, and tbe candid compiler must admit that 
gradully, almost imperceptibly, tbe habitude of 
advice bad induced a tone more lordly, an impatience 
more impatient, and an assumption more aggTessive 
than in tbe days of Governor Duncan and Colonel 
Walker. 

When Major Carnac was consulted about tbe with- 
drawal from this too intimate supervision, be found 
many reasons why it should be continued ; at all 
events a little while longer, till tbe political horizon 
was more clear. There is every reason to believe 
that tbe influence of Gungadbur Sbastree, who, from 
being tbe English native agent, became a minister 
of state, was justly deprecated by some, and detest- 
ed by others, at tbe court of Futteb Sing. From 
Major Carnac’s own statement (27 tb July °1816) be 
bad exercised a severe control over that young prince 
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and was probably mainly valued by tbe Resident 
for doing so ; but the bow of youth will not always 
be bent, and it must have been evident to a careful 
observer that Futteh Sing, who had now been Chief 
of the State for several years, would seize the first 
opportunity to emancipate himself, and indulge his 
ambition and his passions. At this period of his 
life he required very delicate handling, but it seems 
injudicious, and infers a want both of foresight and 
insight, that at this very moment the Resident 
should have resolved to force on him a new Mentor 
in the person of Dhackjee Fadajee, the native agent 
who had succeeded Gungadhur Shastree. The 
escapades of youth, even of youthful princes, are 
often deemed more dangerous and more ominous of 
ultimate lapse and ruin than experierice justifies. 
Futteh Sing had been largely eulogised by Major 
Carnac for the qualities of his head and heart, and 
wisdom would probably have relaxed (with a watch- 
ful eye however) the reins rather than drawn them 
closer at this period of his life, 

“ Late events had (Major Carnac wrote) shown an 
increasing unwillingness on the part of Futteh Sing 
to meet the wishes of the British government. The 
loss of Gungadhur Shastree was not more severely 
felt by Futteh Sing in his public capacity than it was 
(unfortunately for him) in his private life. The 
Shastree was no sooner gone, than the check which 
he (the Shastree) had placed on his natural inclina- 
tions was removed, and, yielding himself up to low 
pleasures, he cultivated the friendship and society 
of men notorious for dissolute principles. He had an 



opportunity of comparing the agreeable services of 
his new adherents with the more rigid and less 
palatable observances of the ■ Shastree ; he showed 
himself to -be actuated on every occasion by an anti- 
pathy to abide by the injunctions of his former in- 
valuable preceptor. I have already stated instances 
of backwardness in Futteh Sing to meet the wishes, 
or obtain the approbation, of the British government ; 
and though we can scarcely complain of his con- 
duct on these occasions beyond regretting his want 
of discrimination, yet if they are appreciated by his 
general conduct and disposition as exemplified in the 
proceedings I am about to relate, the Right Honora- 
ble the Governor in Council will, perhaps, entertain 
no doubt of his having been then actuated by a 
spirit of opposition little short of insult to the British 
government.” 

Major Carnac then referred to one Bechur Mankey- 
das, who had lent the prince money, and who, in 
return, “ threw the concerns of government into 
his hands,” and measures were thus carried into 
execution exceedingly injurious to the revenues of 
the Government.” The Resident expostulated and 
‘‘ determined to persevere in lenient measures for a 
length of time. It was also my wish to see how far 
it would be possible for Dhackjee Dadajee to bring 
him to a proper sense of his duty and dignity.” 
When Dhackjee arrived at Baroda, Futteh Sing being 
“ taught to consider Dhackjee as a man who would 
be to him another Shastree,” delayed and refused 
the ceremony of his presentation, and obliged Major 
Carnac to tell him that “ he could admit of no further 
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trifling, and that he must see the new native agent 
the nest day. As 1 was very desirous to give a 
fair trial to Dhackjee to acquire an influence over 
futteh Sing, Dhackjee was introduced at durbar the 
following day.” At this interview Major Carnae 
told Futteh Sing in the most express terms “ that 
he could not be allowed to employ Beohur Mankey- 
das ; that he had with difficulty prevailed on a most 
respectable native of Bombay to be the channel of 
communication, and as he was in every respect 
qualified to examine into minor details, and to assist 
us both with correct information, he hoped, &c.,&c.” 

Futteh Sing was intimidated enough not to em- 
ploy Bechur openly, but he acted entirely by his 
advice ; no one connected with the administration 
was permitted to hold intercourse with Dhackjee, 
and every obstacle was presented to the smallest 
information being obtained by him, “and when 
Major Carnae remonstrated and threatened, Futteh 
Sing said he wished to retire for the present from 
the administration of affairs.” 

Futteh Sing next denied that the bankers, who 
had advanced money to the mission on the faith of 
the Company’s government, had any claim to its in- 
terference, “ while Major Carnae told them that, as 
the mission was under its guarantee, the Bombay 
government would see them indemnified.” 

Bechur Mankeydas was eventually sent away, but 
“the sentiments of Futteh Sing were so changed, 
that it was with great difficulty he would be got to 
transact business,” 
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In the discussions which preceded the removal of 
Seetaram to the custody of the Bombay government, 
the right of the latter to insist on his surrender -had 
been argued in a manner which seemed objection- 
able to the Governor General, and the following 
despatch laid down the relative situation of the allied 
powers; — 

To Francis Warden, Esquire, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

Sir,— I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your despatches of the 15 th of January and 12th of 
February, reporting the progress and result of the 
negotiation with Futteh Sing Guicowar relative to 
the removal of Seetaram Rowjee from Baroda to the 
British territories. The ultimate assent of Futteh 
Sing to that measure has given satisfaction to the 
Governor General in Council, and though His Lord- 
ship in Council is apprehensive that Bombay is a less 
unesceptionable place for his residence than another 
station might be, he is assured that the vigilance of 
the Governor in Council and of the subordinate 
authorities will be successfully exerted to prevent the 
occurrence of any embarrassing consequences arising 
from his residence there. 

2. The attention of the Governor General in 
Council has been attracted by the tenor of a part of 
your despatches to Captain Carnac, under dates the 
15th January and 12th of February, especially the 
concluding paragraphs of the former one ; and I have 
been instructed to request you to communicate to the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council thefollowing 
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observations, wliicb have oocurred to the Governor 
General in Council on the perusal of those passages. 

3. In adverting to the opposition offered by 
Futteh Sing to the removal of Seetaram Rowjee to 
the British territories, and to the asserted right of 
Futteh Sing to punish his own servants, it is observed 
that the arguments employed in support of that right 
might have been forcibly combated by an exposition 
of the nature of our connection with the Baroda state, 
which is declared to be of a peculiar character, and 
entirely different from any of the alliances subsisting 
with the other native powers. This observation is 
followed by a statement of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council’s opinion relative to the extent 
of the right of control over the conduct and affairs 
of the Guicowar state acquired by the British govern- 
ment under the operation of its Bhundary engage- 
ments with that state, whence a conclusion is deduced 
that the Flonorable Company is not only answerable 
for the just appropriation of the resources of that 
government (a responsibility which would necessarily 
involve a legitimate right to control its expenditure), 
but that it possesses, as guardian of the Baroda state, 
an authority over the officers entrusted with the 
administration of the public affairs equally with the 
Guicowar. 

4. It is with great reluctance that the Governor 
General in Council intimates even a doubt on the 
construction given by the Governor in Council of 
Bombay to an engagement of such importance as 
that under consideration j but His Lordship in. 
Council is satisfied that the Governor of Bombay 



will feel the necessity of leaving no question as the 
correct interpretation of that engagement, and. will 
receive the observations which it becomes the duty 
of His .Lordship in Gouncil to state, in the same 
spirit of candour and .common regard for the public 
interests which His Lordship in Council has the 
satisfaction to think has always marked the inter- 
course between the two governments. 

5. It appears to the Governor General in Council 
that the right of interference claimed by the Gover- 
nor in Council of Bombay under the Honorable 
Company’s Bhundary, would not be borne out by 
the equitable construction of that engagement, as 
explained in the despatch from Colonel Walker to 
the Government of Bombay^ under date the 15th of 
October 1805. The Bhundary, it is true, gives the 
British government a power of control over the 
Guicowar almost unlimited in a particular direction, 
(that is as far as applies to the purpose of securing 
the application of those means which have been 
pledged for the fulfilment of the pecuniary obliga- 
tion by the Guicowar to a third party), but neither 
that power of control, nor any modified degree of 
it, is given by the Bhundary for any other purpose j 
and His Lordship in Council is unable to satisfy 
himself that the limited and specific power above 
described could warrant our founding on it a right 
to demand the punishment of Seetaram on the 
assumed probability that his continuance within the 
Guicowar territories may produce disturbances, 
leading eventually, and through various stages to 
consequences involving the stability of those funds 
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pledged for the payments regarding which we have 
given our Bhundary. 

6. His Lordship in Council does not mean to 
maintain that the Biitish government may not on a 
particular occasion, under the .power derived from 
the Bhundary, interfere in the manner described in 
your letter to Captain Carnac, if it were to be really 
evident that by gross mismanagement or abuses the 
country were going to ruin. This, however, is an 
extreme case, and one to which Seetaram’s bears no 
resemblance ; and His Lordship in Council is thence 
of opinion that the Bhundary does not confer on us 
the uniform and systematic participation on the 
internal authority of the Guicowar’s government, 
which -appears claimed in the passage of your letter 
above quoted. 

7. With reference to the observation that our 
connection with the Baroda state is of a peculiar 
character, and entirely different from any of the 
alliances subsisting with the other native power, 1 
am directed to observe it is the existence of the 
Bhundary alone that constitutes that difference. The 
treaty itself, which must be received as the inter- 
preter of the relations between the two states, is 
framed on the model of the treaty of Hyderabad, 
and if the obligation of the Bhundary were to cease, 
our connection with the Guicowar would not differ * 
in principle from our subsidiary alliance with the 
Nizam or the Peishwa. 

8. The Governor General in Council has felt 
these remarks on the tenor of the passages in your 
letters above referred to, to be expedient, lest your 


procedure stould rest on a disputable plea when it 
may found itself on a position of the clearest equity. 
In undertaking to exact due reparation for the mur- 
der of Gungadhur Shastree, the British government 
had • charged itself with an interest the dearest 
possible to the Guicowar, and the deduction is irre- 
fragable that His Highness must be understood as 
bound to contribute the most active support to the 
British government towards punishing all those 
engaged in that nefarious transaction. The suspi- 
cion is not only violent against Seetaram, but just 
apprehension was to be entertained that his intrigues 
would interfere further with those pending settle- 
ments once more put into train under the renewed 
protection of the British government. The latter 
power had thence the undoubted right in the parti- 
cular case to require from the court of Baroda the 
fullest concurrence in any measures which pointed 
to infliction on the past atrocity, or* to security for 
the revived negotiation. As this tide, however, 
obviously arises out of the nature of the special 
transaction and not out of the terms of the Bhundary, 
the Governor General in. Council has thought it 
necessary to mark the discrimination, and he assures 
himself that when the Right Honorable the Governor 
in Council shall have considered the distinction, his 
sentiments will accede to it. 

9. The only other point on which it appears to 
the Governor-General in Council to be necessary to 
offer any remark is the declaration to Futteh Sing 
prescribed in the concluding paragraph of the instruc- 
tion to the Resident at Baroda of the 15th January. 


The necessity of shch a declaration at the moment is 
not apparent to His Lordship in Council, who is 
apprehensive that it may prematurely lead to the 
agitation of a question, the moving of which it 
would have been desirable to retain in the hands of 
the British government exclusively. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
(Signed) J. ADAM, 

Secretary to Government. 
Fort MaffM lBlQ, 


The events of the year in Kattywar comprised the 
invasion of Cutch by a British force under the com- 
mand of Colonel East and the Guicowar contingent 
(consisting of 3,000 horse and foot and some guns), 
the conquest of Okamundul, the expulsion of Arab 
Sebundy from Kowanuggur, and the release of the 
Nuwab of Joonaghur from the tyranny of Oomur 
Mokassum. 

The first occurrence does not concern the ohject 
of the present memoir, excepting that it was under- 
taken (among other reasons) in consequence of the 
depredations of Cutch subjects in the tributary states 
of Kattywar. 

The conquest of Okamundul was determined on in 
consequence of the renewed piracies and robberies 
■of the chiefs and people as explained by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in the following words 

The arrangements made by Colonel Walker on 
the 12th November 1809 having been guaranteed 



under the Ad,zameeia (cpunter-sepnrity) of the Guico- 
war state, which affords to His High^j^s the right 
of interference, and to exercise a certain Segfee of 
control over the affairs of Okamundul, you are desir- 
ed to communicate to the Guicowar government the 
circumstances which have compelled the British 
government to order a force to he detached from the 
army under Colonel East for the purpose of obtain- 
ing possession of Okampndul and its dependencies. 

“ The chieftains of the country have not only fail- 
ed in their engagements, but piracies have continued 
to be carried on from their ports ; it becoines, there- 
fore, essentially necessary that we should introduce 
some regular systeni of government within their 
territories, and require the co-operation of the Baroda 
governrnent in the measure to be adopted for 
effecting it. 

“ The Governor in Council is not aware that the 
Adzameen gives the Gqipowar apy right of preference 
to the country, or that it slrould operate so as to pre- 
vent the Biritish Government from making such ar- 
rangenaents as are necessary, not only for its own in- 
terests, blit for those of every other state in the vicin- 
ity. But should the Guicowar government feel itself 
competent to control the country, and His Highness 
be disposed to hold himself answerable for the future 
good conduct of those pirates ; engage for the 
liquidation of the sums still due to the British 
government, and for that purpose be desirous of in- 
troducing his own authority into Okamundul, the 
British government is by no means desirous of oc- 
cupying a territory far mpre likely to produce trouble 



tlian profit in the management, and will readily 
acquiesce in any other arrangement which may be 
more acceptable to its ally. 

Okamundul was accordingly occupied and (with 
the exception of Dwarka) without any semblance of 
opposition. 

For the acceptable service of releasing him from 
the power of Oomur Mokassum, the Nawab of 
Joonaghur agreed first to pay the expenses of the 
British force ; second, to charge the expenses on his 
Ddoolukgeeree receipts ^ third, to assist vith tioops 
in the realisation of his Moolukgeeree entrusted to 
the British government ; fourth, to give up his 
Moolukgeeree claims on the Company’s districts of 
Dhundooka, Rampoor, and Gogo ; fifth, to make a 
territorial cession valued at one lac of Corees foi 
the expenses of a British agency ; sixth, to engage 
keep no more Arabs, except some persons named. 
At the same time the Nawab appointed Rughonath 
and Runchor his ministers. 

The Bombay Government approved of the first 
article ; desired that the second should be modified, 
so that the reimbursement should not be shaken by 
any condition^ assented to the thiid , declined the 
territorial cession ; sanctioned the sixth, and, while 
accepting the relinquishment in its lai^ oui ot the 
Moolukgeeree rights in Gogo, Dhundooka, and Ram- 
poor, desired that Dhollera should also participate 
in this advantage. 

The Peishwa having entrusted to the Bombay 
government the collection of its tribute from Katty- 
war, Captain Ballantyne was appointed to that charge 
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and applied for the aid of a force, to be furnished or 
paid by the Peishwa for this duty, and for the pro- 
tection of his tributaries from external violence, as 
the Guieowar, having now no concern in the matter, 
could not be expected to furnish the assistance of his 
troops for that purpose. Some discussion having 
arisen about this, and Captain Carnac having urged 
the duty of the Peishwa to protect his tributaries in 
the same manner as the Guieowar, the Bombay 
government in reply stated its intention to detach a 
battalion of native infantry to Kattywar, as had been 
proposed by Colonel Walker (15th May 1808), but 
it “ was disappointed that not one of the leading 
chieftains of the country should have been induced, 
through the influence of Captain Ballantyne’s exer- 
tions in the province, supported by the Guieowar 
contingent, to fulfil the obligations of his engage- 
ment. It was expected that the chief of Nowanug- 
gur at least, who has so repeatedly experienced the 
efforts of our power, would have set an example of 
punctuality in the payment of his tribute. It appear- 
ed that the policy of the British and Guieowar go- 
vernments had been to exclude the Peishwa from all 
interference in zts internal affairs, and the latter had 
therefore a right to expect that those parties should 
guarantee to him the receipt of his tribute without 
expense, and therefore, the addition of the aforesaid 
battalion of native infantry to the Guieowar force 
already in the country ought to suffice.” 

The Government likewise (5th September 1816) . 
had mooted the question of the tributaries doing 
something to protect themselves by “ the organiza- 
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tion of a plan of internal police, which it was conclud- 
ed might be generally established throughout the 
province, as neither the British nor the Guicowar 
government can, under existing engagements, pro- 
vide for a protection of this description.” 


The escape of Trimbukj ee Dinglee, the counten- 
ance afforded him by his master, and 
1817 • • ’ • ^ 

the intrigues of Bajee Eao, produced 

the Treaty of Poona dated 13th June 1817, 

By the 4th article, the Peishwa bound himself 
neither to maintain at any foreign court, nor to 
receive at his own, any envoy or agents, and to hold 
no communication Tyitli any power except through 
the British Resident. He recognised the dissolution 
in form and substance of the Mahrattta confederacy, 
and renounced all connection with the other Mahratta 
powers, whether arising from his former situation 
of executive head of the Mahratta empire, or from 
any other cause ; he also pledged himself to advance 
no claims on the lands of Sindia, Holkar, Bhonsla, 
or Guicowar. 

By the 5th article he specially renounced all future 
demands on the Guicowar, either pecuniary or for 
supremacy or other cause, and agreed for an annual 
payment of four lacs of rupees to relinquish all 
claims for pecuniary arrears. 

By the 7th article he ceded territory to the Honor- 
able Company, including all his rights and terri- 
tories in Guzerat, with the exception of Ahmedabad, 
Orpar, and the annual payment from the Guicowar, 



By the 5th article he granted a perpetual farm of 
Ahmedabad and its dependencies (except the tribute 
of Kattywar ceded to the Company by the 7th arti- 
cle) to the Guioowar and his successors for 4^ lacs 
of rupees per annum. 

The Bunnud for the farm was dated 19th Septem- 
ber 1817, and stated that as the sum of four lacs and 
a-half of rupees annually accruing from the districts 
had, together with the Government authority over it, 
been ceded to the British government on account of 
military expenses, “ you will continue to pay the sum 
of four lacs and a-half of rupees annually, and obtain- 
ing a receipt for the same, act in concurrence with the 
British government.” 

This treaty was followed up by another between 
the Honorable Company and His Highness the 
Guicowar, dated 6th November 1817, which was 
styled Supplemental to the treaty of 1805. 

By the 1st article the Guicowar subsidized an 
additional force of one battalion of native infantry of 
not less than one thousand men and two regiments 
of native cavalry of the same strength as the cavalry 
regiment belonging to the Poona subsidiary force.* 

By the 2nd article the subsidiary force was to be 
at all times ready to perform the former services, 
and with the exception of one regiment of infantry 
all might be marched against an enemy beyond the 
Guicowar dominions. This force was therefore now 
fixed at four regiments of infantry at 1000, or five 

* The cavalry regiment of the Poona subsidiary was of the same 
strength as that of Hyderabad^ which (page 408, Book of Treaties) was 
500 strong. 
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I’eg’iniGnts of 800 strong, two reginiGnts of native 
cavalry (1000 men), one company of European artil- 
lery, with proportion of gun lascars, with necessary 

ordDance a;nd other stores. 

By the 3rd article the Gnicowar ceded all the 
rights acquired by the perpetual farm of Ahmedabad 
in'^perpetuity to the Company for the regular pay- 
ment of the augmented subsidiary force. 

By article four the Pergunnas of Dubhoee, Bhadur- 
poor, and Sowlee, belonging to the Honorable Com- 
pany were exchanged for the Guicowar’s share of the 
city of Ahmedabad and a portion of the Pergunna of 

Pitlaud, the Guicowar retaining his fort or Havelee 
and the dependant district of Buskrohee. 

By the 5th article, in consideration of advantages 
in the above exchange accruing to the Guicowar, he 
ao-reed to assign territory near Surat or in Pitlaud in 
exchange for the Moghulaee claims of the Company 
in the Surat Attaveesee. 

By the 6th article, the Pergunna of Beejapoor was 
exchanged for other districts “of equal produce, 
particufarised in a separate list annexed” (page 173, 
Book of Treaties). The 8th article assigned to the 
Guicowar the provinces of Okamundul and the 
Island of Beyt, with all the rights of sovereignty 
thereof, and all the forts they contained. 

By article 8 the Guicowar bound himself to main- 
tain a body of 3000 effective cavalry, “ to conform to 
the advice and suggestions of the British government 
relative to the formation and equiiunent of the contin- 
gent of horse, its regular monthly payment, the 
condition of its arms and accoutrements, according to 
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the customs of the Guieowar government.” Its mus- 
ter to be taken “ at the time of its payment, on the 
day of the new moon of every month, by the Gui- 
Gowar government and the Eesident,” or, if the force 
be detached from Baroda on service, by the British 
and Guieowar officers on the spot. 

Article 9 provided that offenders taking refuge in 
the jurisdiction of either party should be surrendered 
on demand. 

Article 10 confirmed all the articles of the Treaty 
of 1805 “ not contrary to the present engagement.” 

Article 11 provided that the supplemental treaty 
should be binding when ratified by the Governor 
General. It was ratified on 12th March 1818. 

An additional article was subsequently affixed to 
this treaty on the 2nd October 1818, by which, in 
lieu of the cession specified in the 4th article of the 
treaty in exchange for the districts of Dubhoee, Bha- 
durpoor, and Sowlee, it was determined to assign the 
Honorable Company the Guicowar’s Duskrohee, in- 
clusive of Domalla and Inam assignments, with the 
Havelee in the city, and the Kusba of Mota, and the 
Pergunna of Tarkeesur in the Surat Attaveesee as 
specified in the annexed detailed account of territo- 
ries and rights so exchanged (page 174, Book of 
Treaties) ; also the Guieowar rights in the Kusba 
of Omrut were exchanged for the Company’s rights 
in the Kusba of Pitlaud. The additional article was 
ratified by the Governor General on the 28th Novem- 
ber 1818, and thus the Peishwa was extruded from 
Guzerat. 
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SCHEDULE B. 

Of tlie funds assigned, and territories ceded , io 
perpetual sovereignty by His Highness Annund Rao 
Guicowar Senakaskhel Sbnmshere Bahaddor to the 
Honorable English East India Company, under the 
supplemental Treaty dated 6th November 1817 (cor- 
responding with 25th Zilhuj 1232, or Sumvut 1873, 
in the month of Ashvin) in order to provide for the 
regular payment of the additional troops subsidised. 

Districts composing the perpetual farm of 
Ahmedabad, ceded and accepted at nett Rupees 
12,61,969-2-50 subject to all the conditions of the 
farm ; — 

Half of the city of Ahmedabad.. ' 

Peishwa’s Duskrohee Pergunna ...... 

Veerungaum 

Purantej, and Peishwa’s share in Har- 
sool and Morassa Punchmahals, as 
follows : — 

Mehmoodabad Nett unpees. 

Aleena, or otherwise Thamna... i2,6i,969 250 

Thasra 

Antrolee 

Balasinor and Veerpoor 

Half of the town and Pergunna of 
Pitlaud ^ 

Dated Baroda, the 1st Zilhuj Soorsun tessa Ushur 
Myatyne Wu Uluf, 2nd October 1818. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FROM THE TREATY ORa.d. I8l7 TO THE HONORABLE 
M. ELPHINSTONE’S YISIT TO BAEODA, a.d. 1821. 


A- LETTER from Captain Elwood at Poor bunder 
dated 13tb March 1818, announced 
1818 to 1821. Resident that the Waghers of 

Okamundulhad revolted against the Guicowar autho- 
rity, had already plundered some places, and threaten- 
ed Dwarka. 

On the 20th May, Captain Ballantyne wrote that 
the rebels had been too successful in their resistance 
to the Guicowar troops to admit the hope of an early 
settlement. 


The Guicowar government aided in the Pindaree 
war by a large contingent of cavalry sent into Malwa, 
and placed all its resources so cordially and unreserv- 
edly at the disposal of the British government in the 
war with the Peishwa, as to call forth repeated espres- 
sions of its satisfaction. 


Futteh Sing Guicowar died after a short illness on 
the evening of the 23rd August, on which occasion 



m 

the following proclamatiou was published in the 
Bmnhay Courier on Wednesday, Isfc September : — 

“ The Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
has received, with feelings of unfeigned regret, in- 
telligence of the death of His Highness Futteh Sing 
Rao, Guicowar of Baroda, on the evening of the 
23rd of last month, after an illness of live days. 

“ As a mark of respect for the character of a 
prince who had ever manifested the strongest 
attachment to the British government, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to direct that the flag be 
hoisted halfenast high on the flagstaff in the 
garrison to-morrow at sunrise, and that minute guns, 
to the number of 26, the age of His late Highness, 
be at the same time fired from Hornby’s battery.” 

The death of Futteh Sing brought out three 
claimants for the regency : the son of Tuckutbye, 
an adopted son of the widow of Futteh Sing, named, 
Govind Rao ; and Seeajee Rao Guicowar. The pre- 
tensions of the two former were obviously defective, 
Tuckutbye not being, according to Mahratta law 
and precedent, a legal wife, and Futteh Sing’s 
adopted son incapable of succeeding while any 
members of the Guicowar family of full blood were 
to be found. Nevertheless some opposition was 
shown both by the ladies and the ministers. This, 
however, was overcome by Major Carnac’s tact and 
resolution, and Seeajee Rao’s character, disposition, 
and capacity being favourably spoken of by him, he 
was invested by Aunund Rao with all the powers of 
his predecessor. 
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Tlie dissensions in the paiace, and the strong 
party which had resisted Syajee 
Rao’s adyancement to the regency, 
and which still pnt forward the claims of Goyind 
Rao* to the reyersion of the throne itself, induced 
Syajee to look around for support. As Witoba 
Bhow, the minister (son of Babajee), had opposed 
him, he became anxious for the return to Baroda of 
Seetaram, and expressed much discontent when this 
request was refused by the Bombay goyernment. 
For the present he was allowed, howeyer, to entrust 
the State seal to Seetaram’s son. At the same time 
he cast his eyes on Dhackjee Dadajee, the natiye 
agent, and requested that he might be transferred 
to his seryioe, hoping that he would bring with 
him an influence with the Resident, and that “ his 
unassuming disposition” would make him a pliant 
and obedient servant ; for the young prince had 
already shown a strength of will, combined with a 
love of power, which had been long wanting in 
those members of his family who had ruled the 
state. 

This application was granted, and the native agent, 
like his predecessor, passed into the Guicowar’s 
service. 


^ Kote.— G ovind Bao was the son ©f Gunpnt Kao Guicowai*. On: 
Bntteh Sing’s -deatk his widow Badhabye had threatened to become 
Bntke, and was distracted from that act by >bemg allowed to adopt a 
son. It was, however, declared at the time by Captain Carnac, and 
snbseqnently by the Bombay government, that this was not to give 
the boy any claim whatever to the succession which he did not 
possess before. 
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Captain Carnac reported very favourably of tbe 
progress made in reducing the debt this year, and 
tbe government was equally gratified ; but when 
the Resident pointed out that Syajee expected, 
according to the 8th article of the late treaty, to 
participate in the conquests made in the late war in 
reward of his co-operation, pointing out that one 
regiment of infantry, two regiments of cavalry of 
the subsidiary force had for some time been serving 
in Malwa, as well as a large body of his own horse, 
at a very heavy expense, though the war was over j 
the Government of Bombay replied that, “ though 
the fullest acknowledgments were due to tlie 
Guicowar for the fidelity and attachment he has 
evinced for the British interests, and the promptitude 
with which he has co-operated in promoting the 
general objects of the alliance, it must, at the same 
time, be recollected that the Baroda state has fully 
participated in these advantages, and in that security 
which have resulted from the successful termination 
of the late contest, — advantages which must have 
contributed in a powerful degree to enable it, while 
it .conformed to the stipulations of the existing 
treaties, to prosecute those economical arrangements 
which have brought its finances to so prosperous a 
condition. This observation equally applies to the 
notice that has been taken of the expenses incurred 
by the Guicowar by the employment of a contingent 
of horse in Malwa, exclusive entirely of the sum 
contributed by His Highness annually in payment 
of subsidy. That expense the Guicowar must in a 
very considerable degree have incurred under any 



circumstances, even if his troops had not been 
employed in Malwa. It -will not be denied that the 
security of His Highness’ territory is not as 
effectually provided for as if they were stationed 
within the limits of the Guicowar’s territory, nor 
can it be urged that the British government does 
not bear more than ■ its full share of the expense 
which is indispensable to the consolidation of those 
arrangements which the Supreme government is 
maturing with views not limited to its own interests, 
but embracing those of His Highness, and of the 
petty states on the frontiers of Guzerat, which have 
suffered so much from the effects of the disorganised 
state in which they have been unfortunately so long 
involved. 

“A just consideration to the liberal policy by 
which His Lordship in Council is guided, will, the 
Governor in Council is confident, satisfy the Baroda 
government that the force which it is bound to 
maintain cannot be more advantageously employed 
for its own interest than in Malwa ; and whilst the 
Guicowar has no occasion, as appears to the 
Governor in Council, to supply its place by any 
augmentation of its military establishment for the 
internal tranquillity of its territories, the permanency 
of its employment in an advanced position ought 
to be an object rather to be desired than otherwise, 
since it so completely protects His Highness’ 
possessions against external attack.” 

Syajee Rao, however, was not satisfied with this 
reasoning, and his counter-arguments will be found 
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ill the following letter from the Resident, dated 24th 
June 1819 : — 

To William Newnham, Esquire, 

Acting Chief Secretary, Bombay. 

Sir, — At some of the interviews I have had with 
His Highness Syajee Rao, after the transaction of the 
business upon which I was engaged, he* has often 
introduced the subject of his zealous and faithful co- 
operation with us during the campaign of 1817 and 
1818; and noticed the services he is still rendering by 
the employment of a great proportion of his subsidiary 
in Malwa, and a considerable body of his own horse 
and foot ; and asked me whether the British Govern- 
ment intended him to share in any of the territory 
acquired, in return for the value of his co-operation, 
and as some compensation for the great expense his 
government had been subjected to. fclis Highness 
further remarked, territory was obtained by the 
Nizam and Salabut Khan of Ellichpoor. I told His 
Highness that I was not aware of any partition of 
territory having taken place, and having received the 
reply of Mr. Secretary Newnham to Captain Carnac’s 
despatch of the 22nd of February 1819, the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of which relate to those subjects, I 
made use of them as arguments to convince His 
Highness that he had most essentially benefited by 
the arrangements that had taken place from the im- 
proved security and tranquillity of his territories ; 
and that although he had been exposed to an increas- 
ed expense, still such would have been unavoidable 
for the protection of his interests generally. To 
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this and other arguments His Highness replied hy 
urging on my attention the 8th article of the treaty, 
by which the Honorable Company had bound them- 
selves to take into consideration the pretensioiis of 
the Guicowar government to benefit by any future 
partition of territory acquired in foreign wars, and 
intimated his anxiety that I would make known these 
wishes aaid expectations to the Right Honorable the 
G-overnor. 

His Highness’ pretensions to consideration seems, 
if admitted, to rest on the last treaty with the British 
government being concluded so late as the 6th of 
November 1817. No benefit or advantage the 
Guicowar state did acquire by the treaty of Poona on 
the 13th of June 1815 preceding, can be calculated on 
as resulting to them from the subsequent war. If, 
therefore, His Highness’ government have any claim 
to the benefits held out in the 8th article of the late 
treaty, or any just pretensions to participate in the 
conquests acquired and obtained in which their troops 
were employed, or in the general conquests through- 
out the war, it is on these grounds it is entitled to 
consideration. 

It is true an exemption of four lacs of rupees of 
tribute has been obtained, but this is urged to be 
unequal to the just expectations the Guicowar had 
reason to indulge and doubts are started. How far 
such a claim covld have been enforced after the 
rupture which took place between the Peishwa, the 
British and their allies (of which the Guicowar had 
become one). His Highness considers the tribute to 
have actually ceased from the date of the rupture. 
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The aid or force contributed by the Guicowar, and 
available to the general olgects of the war, may be- 
calculated, exclusive of the subsidiary force, which 
amounts to Rupees 24,31,969-3-60, at the sum of 
Rupees 15,31,995-2-64 annually, making a total of 
Rupees 39,63,965-1-54. 

I have, &c. 

Baroda, Mth June 1819. 


The widows of Futteh Sing and adherents of 
Govind Rao, after considerable dissension in the 
palace with Syajee Rao, sent Vakeels to Bombay to 
induce the Government to interfere in their behalf. 
It appeared that when Govind Rao’s adoption was 
consented to by Captain Carnac, a memorandum had 
been drawn up under his orders fixing pecuniary 
allowances to be granted to the ladies and Govind 
Rao, by consent of Syajee, and attached thereto 
was a proviso that Govind Rao was not entitled 
through his adoption to any rights or pretensions 
to the succession. The ladies had refused to accept 
the memorandum with this proviso annexed, and 
.Syajee in consequence stopped their allowances, 
and subjected them to various mortifications. In 
the mean time Captain Carnac had gone away, but 
Mr. Williams, his Assistant and locum tenens, was 
cognisant of all the circumstances, and was disposed 
to relinquish the proviso ; but an interview with 
Syajee he was induced by the “ earnestness and 
ability with which the Guicowar discussed the 
question ’’ to change his mind. 
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The Grovernment of Bombay, however, out of 
respect to the memory of Futteh Sing presBed the 
matter upon the Guicowar, a-ssuring him that the 
British government so completely acknowledged the 
prior claims of himself and his children to the suc- 
cession, that he ought not to feel any anxiety on 
the subject ; and requested that he would waive the 
proviso to which the ladies of Futteh Sing’s family 
were so averse. But though this request was pre- 
ferred in a letter from the Governor himself^ Syajee 
on receiving and perusing it, declared with much 
firmness that though desirous of always meeting 
the wishes of the British government, this was a 
matter of deep personal concern, and that he would 
take the matter into his own consideration. It was 
abundantly clear that the young prince was of a 
very different metal to any of his later predeces- 
sors.* 

In this year Annund Kao Guicowar died, and 
Syajee ascended the Gaddee of his own right. 

Following the example of the widows of Futteh 
Sing, Tuckutbye, the widow of Annund Rao Guico- 
war, sent for Mr. Williams, the Acting Resident, 
and subsequently communicated to him through 
another channel, such preposterous assertions and 
pretensions on behalf of herself and her two children, 
that he recommended her for her own sake and 
theirs not to allow His Highness Syajee Rao to 

* if-.S. — It is some excuse for Syajee’s pertinacity that the Yakeels of 
the ladies in their memorandum to the Governor admit that in the course 
of the dispute they had used the following language “ We arc not 
servants, neither strangers, or relations, but master of the Guicowar 
territory and estate.” 
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come to a knowledge of them, as they would 
doubtless greatly irritate him ; and that if she put 
her threats (of committing herself and her children 
to the flames) into execution, she would be commit- 
ting a most heinous crime, and that he conceived 
neither His Highness nor the Resident would be at 
all affected by it. Mr. Williams added, “ Tuckutbye 
no doubt thought that by following the example of 
Radhabye, the widow of the late Futteh Sing, 
who after his death declared her intention of 
becoming Suttee, that she could, by threatening to 
destroy herself and children, engage me to listen to 
her unreasonable expectations. As from various 
reasons I am fully convinced it never was the serious 
intention of Radhabye to devote herself to the 
flames, so am I equally certain that Tuckutbye has 
not the remotest idea of doing any injury either to 
herself or children, but that her threats are only 
made with the desire of exciting our compassion, 
and as a plausible cover to unfounded pretensions 
on her part.” 

This was, in fact, proved to be the case. At the 
same time Mr. Williams reported “His Highness 
Syajee has unadvisedly allowed himself to be 
alarmed by threats of assassination, and never ven- 
tures out of his house without being attended with 
a numerous retinue well armed.” 


On the 1st November 1819, the Honorable Mr. 
Elphinstone became Governor of Bombay. 
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The couditioQ of the petty states of Katty war had 
been for some time past deteriorating, and on a 
review of the effects that had flowed from the 
arrangements formed under the agency of Colonel 
Walker, the Government was satisfied of the neces- 
sity of instituting the fnll^t inquiry into the canses 
which had led to their being tinable to falfil their 
tribute engagements, and appointed Captain Barnwall 
to make the necessary investigation into the state 
of the chiefs now tributary to the British government. 

One of the topics of inquiry was the share of 
tribute properly due to the British government 
(Peishwa’s share), since in Colonel Walker’s arrange- 
ments the whole tribute (Rupees 9,79,882-2-0) was 
made payable to the Guicowar both for himself and 
for the Peishwa’s share which he farmed. 

The next point was the settlement of tribute of 
those villages which had been waste in Colonel 
Walker’s time or in such a state of insubordination 
as to preclude the usual arrangements. 

Another was to examine and report upon the 
Guicowar’s claim for Ghasdana as separate from 
the Jumma on the tributaries of the Peishwa, which 
seemed at variance with the partition treaty between 
these two powers. Captain Barnwall was also to 
ascertain whether the Peishwa had any similar 
claims on the Guicowar tributaries, in order that, if 
so, some arrangement might be made to supersede 
this divided authority by rendering the different 
states tributary to one or the other government 
exclusively. 
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the tributaries had paid either to the Peishwa or 
Guicowar any sums in excess of Colonel Walker’s 
settlement, and to state his opinion on the validity 
of such excess exactions. 

His attention was finally to be directed “ to the 
existing condition of the several chieftains, the 
causes that may have led to their decline, and the 
measure that may be best adopted to retrieve the 
prosperity of their principalities consistently with a 
just regard to the obligations of the engagements 
contracted by Colonel Walker to respect the integrity 
of their dominions and their independency,” 

Preparatory to noticing the results of Captain Barn- 
wall’s mission, it may be instructive to turn to 
another quai’ter where inquiries of a similar nature 
were forced upon the Government with regard to 
one of the Guicowar’s exclusive tributaries. 

The sytem pursued by the Guicowar administra- 
tion in its dealings with the tributary states could 
not jjrobably be more thoroughly understood than 
by a study of its connection with Eajpeepla. At the 
same time will be apparent how a somewhat too 
great readiness to assent to the schemes of the 
administration without sufficient inquiry gave 
opportunity for abuses which led eventually to the 
entire transfer of the control over the tributaries from 
the Guicowar to the British Government. 

The early policy of the British government had 
been to consolidate the authority of the Guicowar 
JDurbar over all these States, in the hope that their 
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own amicable influence with the former would faci- 
litate the complete settlement of the country through 
its means. 

By degrees, however, the British government 
was obliged to come more and more into the fore 
ground; its territorial acquisitions suffered from 
the bad government of some of these tributaries, 
and the government became both more sensitive 
and more sensible of the fact that this misgovern- 
ment was sometimes the result of the radical vices 
of the Guicowar system. 

The Guicowar government, like other native 
states, made no pretensions to disinterestedness in 
its dealings with its tributaries ; it did not (at least 
from the time of British intervention) wantonly 
attack their independence, but whenever they fell 
into difficulties or domestic dissensions, it made a 
point of profiting by them ; and in this, during 
Colonel Walker’s administration in some few instances 
and during Captain Carnac’s administration much 
more frequently and freely, it was supported, until at 
length, a short time before Mr. Elphinstone’s gov- 
ernorship, this tendency attracted the attention of 
the Government of Bombay. 

The territory of Rajpeepla (speaking generally) 
occupied the thickly wooded uplands which looked 
down on the northern part of the Surat and the 
southern part of the Broach Zillahs, and which 
stretched from the Taptee to the Nerbudda ; the 
Eajas levied Giras, either as black-mail or as quit- 
rent, for formal territorial possessions which had 
been taken from them, and their Bheel subjects 
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robbed with more or less activity the villages of the 
plain. 

The chiefs of Eajpeepla were originally of the 
Purmar stock, whose seat of government had been 
Onjein, and who were so widely spread over India 
as to suggest the flattering mot of the bards : “ The 
world is the Purmars ” ; but after some generations, 
the dynasty shifted (through a daughter of the 
family who married the chief of the island of Perim) 
into the Grohil tribe. 

In the year 1805, Colonel Walker reported that 
Ajubsing, the Raja of Rajpeepla, had died two years 
before, leaving two sons and one daughter, the 
eldest Ramsing, by one wife, and the younger 
Nharsing, and his sister, by a wife who survived him. 

Ruttonbye, the sister, was married to the Raja of 
Chota Oodeypoor. Ruttonbye, who had, in con- 
sequence of Ajubsing’s imbecility, first made her 
own brother, and then Barudsing, the brother of the 
Oodeypoor chief, Deewan of the state, held the 
control. 

Barudsing had assisted Kanojee Guicowar in his 
rebellion, and during his absence on this service 
the Arab Sebundy confined Ruttonbye, and put 
Kamsing on the Gaddee. On this event, her son 
Nharsing, who was blind, fled to Mandwee. 

In 1805 the rights of the Guicowar government 
in Rajpeepla consisted of its Ghasdana and one-half 
the Jummabundy. There was also a Nuzurana 
(Colonel Walker wrote) which ought to be paid on 
the accession to the Gaddee, but which was with- 
held by Ramsing. 
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In this state of affairs both Barudsing and Nliar- 
sing made offers to purchase the aid of the Guicowar 
government, which, however, was not obtained. 
Barudsing then gained over Ramsing’s Arabs, and 
seized on Eajpeepla. 

The Guicowar sent troops to Roond, on the 
Nerbudda, to protect his territories, and both parties 
appealed to his arbitration. In conjunction with the 
Resident, His Highness decided in favour of Ram- 
sing, who was put again in possession of Rajpeepla, 
promising to pay a Nuzurana of one lac of rupees, 
and signing a stipulation for the punctual payment 
of Rupees 20,000 per annum Ghasdana. It seems 
also to have been agreed that Guicowar troops 
should temporarily occupy the station ofGurdeshwar, 
commanding a ford on the Nerbudda. The occupa- 
tion was maintained, however, after Ramsing had 
desired its discontinuance, and the post was attacked 
by his orders in 1808 and carried. On this, 
recourse was again had to Colonel Walker’s advice, 
and an accommodation was effected, by which 
Eamsing gave security for the payment of 
Rupees 30,000 of liis former Nuzurana still due, for 
two years arrears of Ghasdana Rupees 40,000, a 
balance of Rupees 23,000 Jummabundy, and a sum 
of Rupees 17,600 for buildings, &c., erected by the 
Guicowar at Gurdeshwar, which post was restored 
to him. 

On this occasion Ramsing ezecuted a perpetual 
Filejamine bond, and received the guarantee of the 
British government in the same manner as the 
chiefs of Kattywar and the Mahee Kauta. 
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This arrangement was very much approved by 
the Government (Minute, 22nd September 1808). 

Two years later (7th. May 1810) Captain Carnac 
reported new arrangements in consequence of the 
addiction of Ramsing to the “ inordinate xise of 
intoxicating drugs and thence resulting insanity.” 

“ The asylum which the criminal Grassias belong- 
ing to the Attaveesee Mahals have found in 
Eajpeepla, the misery and confusion which the 
inhabitants have endured from the absence of any 
appeal for the redress of grievances, and the dis- 
tresses suffered by the chief and his family, have 
been the powerful motives which instigate the 
Guioowar government to invest Purtab Sing, the 
son of Ramsing, with the authority of his father. 
This measure has met with the approbation of all 
parties who have an interest in it.” 

The Guioowar government, according to Captain 
Carnac, “earnestly solicited the annexation of the 
Company’s guarantee to this arrangement.” 

Such was the ostentatious object of Purtab Sing’s 
investiture. Ramsing must have been in extreniis 
when this despatch was written ; he died three days 

N.B.— It is noteworthy that in the snnnud granted to Eamsing by 
the Griiicowar on this occasion, an article (six) was inserted to the 
following purport : — 

Purtab Sing (he was a mere child) being your son, therefore let 
his expenses be settled through Myral Narain^' according to similar 
usages with reference to his actual expenditure ; and this arrange- 
ment to be perpetual.” 

N.B. — Myral Narain at this time held several functions. He 
was the Guico war’s representative and farmer of his share of the 
Jummabuncly, and he was also the Baja’s banker. 
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after (lOtK May 1810). The object of the haste and 
eagerness to carry this measure is now obvious 
enough. 

It is remarkable that in this letter Captain Carnac 
gave a version of a part of Colonel Walker’s preced- 
ing arrangement different from that recorded by 
Colonel Walker himself. He wrote that the Ghas- 
dana of Rupees 20,000, which Colonel Walker had 
merely mentioned as being more regularly secured, 
was, in fact, doubled, viz., Rupees 20,000 annually, 
instead of biennially, and he quoted the cession of 
Gurdeshwar to the Guicowar as perpetual, instead 
of temporary. 

The Government of Bombay, in their reply of the 
17th May 1810, sanctioned the arrangement without 
any notice of the above discrepancies, but called for 
some information respecting a debt said to be due to 
Myral Narain by the Rajpeepla state, as also a des- 
cription of the person Kissendas Buckshee, with 
whose concurrence Purtab Sing was to conduct all 
affairs, and the age of Purtab Sing himself, after 
which an ultimate resolution would be come to as to 
the Bhandary. 

It does not appear whether Captain Carnac ever 
furnished this information. 

On the 3rd March '1811, Captain B'allantyne, then 
in charge of the Residency, reported that Nhar Sing, 
aided by Jeewa Wusawa, had taken up arms to sup- 
port his claims to the Gaddee ; that the Baroda 
administration had despatched troops under Ameen 
Jemedar to aid Purtab Sing ; and that little incon- 
venience was anticipated from such attempts of Nhar 
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Sing ; whicli, from their frequency, “were familiar 
and unimportant.” ! ! 

Nhar Sing was defeated by Ameen Jemedar. 
About this time Major Williams, the Surveyor 
General, visited Rajpeepla in the course of his tour, 
and presented Purtab Sing with a horse, value 
Rupees 1,000, “in consideration of his superior rank, 
and the extent, importance, and independence of his 
state,” for which he was censured by Government 
as likely to cause a false impression of its indepen- 
dence, whereas it had been tributary to the Guico- 
war long before the Honorable Company’s connection 
with the latter ; but the Bombay government never- 
theless desired the Resident to report on the real 
state of dependency of the Rajpeepla chieftains on 
the Guicowar state. 

A report on this subject was made by Captain 
Carnac on the 3rd August 1811, in which it is 
incidentally mentioned that the Company’s Bandary 
had not been given to the succession of Purtab Sing, 
and that the parties were less anxious for it (Purtab 
Sing being now considered firm in his seat). 

In 1813 one Nurseedutt, an agent of Nhar Sing, 
made application to the Government of Bombay for 
the restoration of his master to the Gaddee of Raj- 
peepla as his right, on the gound that Purtab Sing 
was spurious, and that he had been set aside by the 
Guicowar government for a bribe of one lac and fifty 
thousand rupees, and perpetual cession of Gurdesh- 
wur, and he promised to pay the British govern- 
ment an annual sum of rupees sixty thousand if he 
were restored. 
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Tlie proposal was negatived, as the state was tribn- 
'iary to the Giiicowar. 

Again Nurseedutt requested that the protection of 
the Resident should be extended to him while he 
should be at Baroda urging his master’s lawful claims, 
and Captain Carnac was informed that his report on 
the subject was awaited before granting the agent 
permission to proceed to Baroda. In the interim^ 
other applications of the same kind were made, to 
which the Government refused to accede. 

Apparently driven to desperation by these reitera- 
ted refusals, Nhar Sing or his adherents attacked and 
plundered the Company’s village of Singhpoor, in 
the Broach Zillah. Other excesses followed. The 
Guicowar government was called upon to restore 
order : a force was deputed for this purpose, and the 
I'esult was unqualified failure ; the administration of 
Purtab Sing had proved unable to suppress or even 
to mitigate the disorders produced by Nhar Sing’s 
rebellion. At length, in August 1815, Wittoba 
Bhow, the Prime Minister, proceeded thither. He 
arranged with the contending parties (Purtab Sing 
and Nhar Sing) after relieving them from the control 
of their respective mercenary troops, that the ad- 
ministration of Rajpeepla affairs should be under- 
taken by the Guicowar until he had reimbursed 
himself for the expenses incurred in reducing the 
turbulent troops and bringing the country into order; 
that Purtab Sing and Nhar Sing should submit their 
pretensions to the decision of a respectable Punchayet 
after the expiration of two years, receiving a suitable 
maintenance in the interval. 
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Affairs remained in this state for several years. 
On 24th May 1819 the Acting Kesident, Mr. Williams, 
reported that no steps had been taken to bring the 
dispute between Nhar Sing and Purtab Sing to an 
arbitration, as the mother of His Highness Syajee 
Rao was known to have espoused the cause of the 
latter through the intrigues of Wittul Rao Bhow, the 
Minister, who was also connected with some of the 
creditors of the Rajpeepla State, and who had his own 
reasons for keeping the administration thereof in 
his own hands. 

Mr. Williams suggested that he should be em- 
powered by Government to proceed in the investi- 
gation of the dispute, promising that from the 
inquiries he had already made, and the documents 
which had been presented to him by Nhar Sing, he 
was led to view his pretensions in the most favoura- 
able light. 

In reply, the Governor of Bombay (Sir Even 
Nepean) directed the Resident to undertake the 
investigation. This was, however, really done by 
Mr. William’s Assistant (Mr. J. P. Willoughby), 
who, after a laborious and searching examination, 
reported that Purtab Sing had been purchased, when 
an infant, by Sooruzkoer, the wife of Ram Sing, from 
a Rajpoot, by name Jye Sing Runna, of Sutteesuua, 
through the agency of Sooruzkoer’s father, the chief 
of Mandwa. 

About this time Mr, Elphinstone, the Governor of 
Bombay, visited Baroda. * 

After his departure, and by his desire, the Resident 
opened a discussion with His Highness Syajee on the 
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subject, and it was arranged that on a set day the 
agents of both parties should produce whatever they 
had to say against the investigation and decision of 
Mr. Willoughby. 

In the interim, it was found that agents of the 
durbar were tampering with the witnesses who had 
appeared before Mr. Willoughby. A written remon- 
strance against such conduct was presented to the 
Guicowar in durbar. When the parties were con- 
fronted, Purtab Sing’s agents stated that their objec- 
tions to the decision of Mr. Willoughby were not yet 
prepared, though they had presented a paper on the 
same subject to the Governor. An application was 
then made for a Vakeel to plead Purtab Sing’s cause, 
which was agreed to, and he was introduced ; it was 
then fixed that the final hearing should be taken on 
the 2nd May, 

On 2nd May the Resident waited on His Highness, 
who received him with a gloomy and sullen air, and 
when, after a short time, the Resident asked whether 
Purtab Sing’s Vakeel was in attendance, he said he 
did not know, and added that the Resident “ had 
accused him of tampering with the witnesses, and he 
must know on what authority he had done so before 
he proceeded further.” The object of His Highness 
was evidently to prevent any final hearing of the 
case. After much unavailing discussion, the Resi- 
dent caused a memorandum to be drawn up on the 
spot of the cause which impeded the inquiry, and 
Syajee admitted it to be correct. At the same in- 
stant His Highness gave a memorandum which had 
been prepared, denying that he, or any one by his 
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authority^ had tampered with the witnesses, and 
said that if the Resident would withdraw his memo- 
randum, he would allow the Vakeel to be called in. 

The Resident agreed ; but the Guicowar evaded to 
call him in (wishing the Resident to do so) for a con- 
siderable time. The Vakeel had prepared no memo- 
randum, and acted in the same evasive manner as 
His Highness. The Resident, however, having elicit- 
ed an admission that the Vakeel had seen all the 
papers on the subject, informed Syajee that he had 
nothing further to ask, and took his leave. 

The Resident was directed in reply (7th May 1821) 
to expostulate with Syajee Rao, and endeavour to 
pursuade him to come to a speedy decision, and on 
the 9th August His Highness decided that Nhar 
Singh’s claim was established, but that in conse- 
quence of his blindness, his only son Vereesal should 
be invested with the sovereignty ; and he was accord- 
ingly so invested by His -Highness the Guicowar, in 
presence of the Resident and Captain Barn wall, in 
September 1821. 

Mr. Elphinstone had expressed a doubt (2nd 
August 1821, No. 1039), of the competency of the 
British government to apply any •remedy to the 
affairs of Ra^jpeepla, for “ it was intended when the 
Honorable the Governor was first at Baroda, to in- 
clude Rajpeep la in our arrangements regarding the 
Guicowar tributaries, and the only reason why that 
state was not named was that you conceived it includ- 
ed in another part of the engagement.” 

The Resident in his interview with the Guicowar, 
which preceded the investiture of Vereesal in the 
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following month, took care to insist on the fact of the 
Rajpeepla state being included in Mr. Elphinstone’s 
arrangements, and this was not contested by the 
Guicowar or his Ministers, and Mr. Williams report- 
ed in addition (21st September, No. 195), that he 
perfectly recollected haying told the Honorable 
the Governor that he considered Rajpeepla to bo 
included in the Mahee Kanta arrangements, and his 
having given such an assurance was the sole cause 
of that petty state not being specifically placed 
under our control by a separate engagement. 
Mr. Williams added, “ I find also in the Dustoor-ool- 
Umul it is considered as appertaining to the division 
of Mahee Kanta.'” 

There was some inconsistency under these cir- 
cumstances in soliciting the Guicowar’s decision on 
the succession, and in having Vereesal’s ceremony 
of investiture performed by Syajee in his own 
durbar, though the former might have been explained 
by the cause having arisen before Mr. Elphinstone’s 
visit ; the latter act was not so to be explained. 

However, the Guicowar having surrendered the 
management of Rajpeepla to the British government, 
Mr. Willoughby was directed to proceed thither to 
inquire into the tribute demands of the Guicowar, 
the amount of the Rajpeepla debt, both to the Guico- 
war and private persons, the resources of the state, 
and a variety of other matters, all which was done 
with characteristic, conscientious, and exhaustive 
assiduity and ability. It was then proved, as might 
have been expected, that during the period that the 
Guicowar government had had exclusive manage- 
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than decreased, while the people had been subjected 
to too much oppression and extortion. 

Mr. Willoughby’s reports having been forwarded 
by the Resident to Government in great measure 
without any observations of his own, the following 
instructive I'emarks were communicated to him 

‘‘Although Mr. Willoughby’s reports are full and 
clear, they are drawn up from information obtained 
in Rajpeepla, and, consequently, the facts and argu- 
ments are, with a few exceptions, unfavourable to 
the Guicowar’s claims on that petty state. Before 
Government can pronounce on such a statement, it is 
necessary that it should be informed of the argu- 
ments brought forward by the Guicowar, and of 
your own opinion, as well as on the justice of each 
demand, as on the degree of interest with which it 
is regarded by the Guicowar, and the means that 
may present themselves for effecting an accommo- 
dation without prejudice to the rights of either 
party. 

“ The Governor in Council is particularly desirous 
of impressing this on you, as it applies equally to 
discussions with the Chiefs of Kattywar and Mahee 
Kanta, and generally to all affairs of a similar 
nature in which the Guicowar state may be engaged. 
The Governor in Council observes that it may 
sometimes be inexpedient to mention a demand at 
all to the Guicowar, but that when a case is likely 
to be decided against him, it is indispensable to 
hear the arguments on his side before finally pro- 
nouncing on the question.” 
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After calling for some information from tlie Guico- 
war Durbar respecting items of tribute which Mr. 
Willoughby had reasoned against, the despatch went 
on— “ It is to be feared that the arguments drawn 
from the inability of the state of Rajpeepla to have 
long borne the exactions lately imposed on it will 
have little effect in reconciling the Guicowar to the 
loss of the profit he- derived from them. It is the 
invariable policy of Mahratta states to impose a tri- 
bute on their weak neighbours, and to increase it till 
they swallow up the whole territory from which it is 
drawn. The Guicowar must, therefore, have viewed 
the embarrassment of Rajpeepla with satisfaction, 
and must have been -the more displeased at our 
interference, from its depriving him of an object of 
which the attainment was so near.” 

Such a system, and the unfortunate result of such 
a system in irritating the minds of the chiefs and 
retarding the progress of order and prosperity, was 
not the necessary consequence of the British relations 
with the Guicowar, but as the latter administration 
held the initiative, it could embroil the affairs of any 
state subject to such domestic dissensions, and ren- 
der confusion worse confounded under the pretence of 
stepping in to protect its own interest. The case of 
Rajpeepla proved that under lax supervision by the 
Resident, the administration could for years pervert 
justice, and commit much oppression under the veil 
of its prerogative. 

To deprive it of this prerogative was the political 
problem of the day, and for this purpose a sugges- 
tion was thrown out in a letter, No. 107, dated 
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17th January 1820, to the Acting Kesident, in the 
following words: — 

“ The Governor in Council is anxious that ynur 
earliest attention should be bestowed on the affairs 
of Kattywar. It is to be apprehended that the 
plan suggested in my letter to you of the 18th of 
last month cannot be effectual as far as affects the 
Guicowar tributaries, unless the Guicowar’s army be 
removed from that province. The best arrangement 
probably would be for us to pay the Guicowar his 
tribute, without his having any connection with the 
tributaries. This proposition would no doubt be 
very distasteful to him, as lessening his consequence, 
his patronage, and his undue exactions. The same 
objection does not apply to a cession of territory in 
exchange for his rights in Kattywar.” 

The negotiation which followed will be best related 
in the language of the Honorable the Governor 
himself in the next Chapter. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SETTLEMENT EFFECTED BY THE HONOEABLE M. 
ELPHINSTONE IN HIS VISITS TO THE GUIOOWAE 
CJOUET IN A.D. 1820 AND 1821. 


Minute hy the Honorable M. Elphinstonef dated 
AprillBtli, 1^20. 

1. I liave the honour to lay before the Board an 
outline of my proceedings at Baroda, which I hope 
will be found to accord with the views of the other 
members of the Goverument. 

2. I recommend that a letter to the Guicowar 
government be drafted from this minute, and that a 
copy of that letter be sent to the Resident in Baroda 
for future reference. 

3. At my first interview on business, which took 

place at the residency on the day 

tlio^GOTemra^ arrival, I intimated to Syajee 

that the necessity for our retaining 
the management of his government in our own hands 
had ceased with the life of the prince whose natural 
defects first occasioned it, and that the British Govern- 
ment was now desirous of entrusting him with the 
entire administration of his own affairs, provided he 
could satisfy it that the engagements into which it 
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had entered would be strictly fulfilled. I explained 
that those engagements were — 

4. Is#, our guarantee of the allowances of his 
ministers. 

5. '^nd, that of his agreements with his tribu- 
taries ; and 

6. Src#, that of his bargains with bankers ; that 
the two first required no interference in the details of 
his government ; that the last might also be secured 
without interference if he would set aside such a sum 
for the payment of his debts as might be deemed 
sufficient by his creditors, and assign such funds for 
the supply of it as might afford them full satisfaction. 
If he did this, I said nothing would be necessary on 
our part beyond that occasional advice which the 
nature of our alliance must ever render necessary, 
and our interposition in such extreme cases as might 
threaten the ruin of the state. If he could not make 
this arrangement, I observed that his expenses must 
stni be liable to the close inspection of the Resident, 
but that even then the whole of the government 
should be in his hands, and the Resident would only 
control what he formerly used to administer. 

7. At this and at subsequent meetings d explained 
to him in detail the limits of his own authority and 
the Resident’s interference ; that all foreign inter- 
course was to be exclusively in the hands of the Bri- 
tish government; that our control over his transactions 
with his tributaries was to be exercised up to the letter 
of our engagements, the degree in which it had hither- 
to been exerted having been found inadequate to 
secure the fulfilment of our promises ; that in internal 
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affairs lie was to govern by himself, but that tlie 
Eesident was to be made acquainted with the plan of 
finance he intend.ed to ad.opt for each year, to have 
access to his accounts whenever he thought it neces- 
sary, and to offer his advice whenever the system 
was likely to be deranged. I repeatedly impressed 
on Sya^'ee that this right to advice was inherent in 
the British government from the nature of the 
alliance, and that it never would be offered but for 
his own good. 

8. To conclude, I endeavoured to fix on Syajee^s 
memory that his^ success in his connection with us 
depended— Is#, on his payment of his debts, and 
fulfilment of omr engagements ; 2»d, on his being 
not only friendly, but open and sincere in all deal- 
ings with the British government ; and Zrdly, on his 
abstaining from any intercourse with foreign states, 
which of itself would amount to dissolution of our 
alliance. 

9, Syajee received my first communication of the 
intention of entrusting to him the full administration 
of his government with great joy, but without any 
appearance of surprise. He. made repeated and 
solemn promises of adhering to all the rules laid 
down for him ; said he owed his musnud and his 
state (its existence) to the British government, and 
that he would not on any account dispense with the 
advice of the Eesident, even if he himself should be 
disposed to withhold it ; but he particularly requested 
that all representations should be made to him in 
■private, and that all acts of his government should 
emanate directly from himself. On one occasion (at 



the next meeting after the rejection of Seetaram for- 
minister), His Highness showed a greater degree of 
jealousy, was desirous that his management of his 
finances should be taken on trust, and that the Resi- 
dent should be content with seeing the accounts once 
a year at the darbar ^ but on this plan being objected 
to, he at once recurred to that explained in the last 
paragraph, which accordingly is to be considered as 
in force henceforward* Syajee was very anxious that 
I should give him a writing fixing the limits of his 
own and the Resident’s authority, to which I willing- 
ly agreed, having always initended to take this method 
of securing that clear understanding by both parties 
on which so much depended : a copy of that writing- 
is annexed. 1 had at first drawn up a larger paper, 
explaining the grounds of our former interference 
and present forbearance ; but Syajee being desirous of 
a more simple note of our future relations, I drew up 
the present one. 

lOi As the introduction of Syajee’s direct adminis- 
tration depended on the security to be afforded for the 
payment of the debts of the state, I early found it 
necessary to examine the condition of the Guicowar’s 
affairs, and here I unexpectedly met with the principal 
difficulty in effecting the arrangement desired. The 
latest official information I possessed (Captain Car- 
nac’s letter, dated February 14th, 1819,) gave reason 
to expect that there would be a surplus by the end of 
that year ; but in fact, the Guicowar is in debt to an 
amount exceeding a crore of rupees, a statement of 
which is annexed (B.) The intricate nature of the 
Guicowar’s accounts led me to request that those now 
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at Bombay should be submitted to the Accountant 
General, and he will probably be able to account for 
the difference between our expectations and the 
reality, I shall only say that it appears to have 
originated partly in the receipts of the two last 
years having fallen short of Captain Carnac’s 
estimate, while the disbursements exceeded it, and 
partly to the practice which had long obtained of 
omitting certain debts in the annual accounts of the 
Guicowar government, which that government is 
nevertheless under the necessity of discharging. 
It became the principal object of my attention to put 
these debts in such a train of liquidation as should 
be satisfactory to the bankers, to whom we had 
guaranteed the payment of them ; and this was 
peculiarly necessary, as some of the troops were 
five years, and almost all near three years, in arrears, 
and no money could be procured from the bankers 
who usually supplied it. The chief causes of this 
pressure were the excess of expense, and the failure 
of revenue during the last year ; the reduction of 
interest from 12 per cent, to 9, which rendered it 
difficult to raise money ; perhaps the large share 
taken by the minister, Dhakjee Dadajee, in his 
character of banker in the financial transactions of 
the government which induced the other bankers to 
hold back ; and, finally, the uncertainty that pre- 
vailed by what minister, and even by what govern- 
ment, the Guicowar affairs were to be hereafter 
conducted. 

11. The plan which was the most desirable for 
the future was to raise a loan at the present rate of 
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interest (9 per cent.) to the whole amount of the 
debts, so that the troops might no longer be in 
arrears, nor the revenue anticipated, and that the 
expensive establishment of the Potedaree might be 
done away ; but this was too obviously against the 
interest of the bankers to be agreed to, even if it 
were certain that they could provide so large a sum 
as was required for this loan. The plan proposed 
to me by the Guicowar therefore was to raise three 
distinct loans ; the first one of 50,00,000 Eupees, to 
be paid by an assignment on the revenue of 12 lacs 
a year ; the second a distinct loan for the Katty war 
debts of 20,00,000 Eupees, to be paid at the rate of 
3 lacs a year by an assignment on the revenue of 
that province ; and the 3rd loan of 30 lacs, for the 
purpose of paying the expenses of the current year 
and satisfying some other demands, which loan was 
to be paid in full by an assignment on the revenue 
of next year. This last loan is called the Potedaree 
loan. The interest on all these loans was to be 
10 Rupees 8 annas per cent., but there was to be a 
premium at different rates on all, and other charges 
as shown in the annexed paper (C). Ihe worst 
part of this loan is the system of anticipation, which 
is here called Potedaree. The payment of the 15 lacs 
towards defraying the two first loans, and that of 30 
to pay the Potedaree loan, consuming almost the 
whole of the net revenue of the state, it is necessary 
every year to contract a new loan. The terms on 
which this has hitherto been done are shown in the 
annexed paper (D), by which it appears that the 
profit to the bankers is always 3| per cent, above 
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the nominal interest, although the banker, from his 
receiving assignments on the revenue of the next year 
at the moment when he advances the money, runs 
little or no risk of loss. Another great defect in the 
plan of the present loan is that it does not provide for 
the pay of the greater part of the army beyond the 
end of last year (ending in June 1819) thus leaving 
those troops a year in arrears, and in reality reducing 
their pay by the exact amount of the discount which 
they are obliged to pay to the bankers who advance 
them money for their subsistence, receiving assign- 
ments on their pay. Both of these abuses have, 
however, subsisted from the earliest times of the 
Guicowar finance, and were of necessity allowed to 
remain at the time of Colonel Walker’s reform, and 
the loan just described was not assented to by the 
bankers without long altercation. The Guicowar’e 
first plan was to set aside no more than 12 lacs for 
the payment of his debts, and the bankers at first 
insisted on 18 lacs, but the present sum of 15 was 
at last agreed to, and, is, I think, quite as much as 
the Guicowar will be able to make good. The 
bankers at first insisted on 12 per cent., to which 
Syajee was disposed to agree, but they at length 
agreed to take 10^, which is still very favourable 
for them. I was desirous that the Guicowar, after 
satisfying me that he should be able to set aside as 
great an annual sum for the payment of his debt as 
had been usual in Colonel Walker’s time, should be 
left in the management of his country without 
coming to any immediate settlement with the 
bankers, and should allow me time to consult the 
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financial officers at Bombay on tbe possibility oE 
raising a loan on better terms ,* but to this Syajee 
showed the greatest repugnance. He considered it 
as rendering his emancipation uncertain, and he also 
-stated that the terms of the present loan were more 
favourable than any before obtained, except Dhack- 
jee’s loan of 9 per cent., which was for a small sum, 
and had failed ; that the bankers had with difficulty 
been brought to agree to it, and that if he should 
now hesitate to close with them, they would pro- 
bably refuse their aid if ultimately required, or, at 
least, raise their demands ; and that the chance of 
getting better terms, or any terms, by referring to 
Bombay was uncertain, and he therefore begged 
that I would not object to his closing -with this loan. 
The terms in the annexed paper (C) were therefore 
agreed to. 

12. The delay in the payment of the money 
advanced by Sir John Malcolm appeared so little 
inconvenient, especially when banker’s security and 
interest was offered, that I was unwilling to delay 
the adjustment of the loan by refusing my consent 
to it. The last article but one requiring Dhackjee 
Dadajee to give up his share in the Potedaree was 
much more difficult of adjustment. 

13, Although this person had at first obtained the 
whole Potedaree, and afterwards admitted the’ banker, 
who was formerly Potedar, as a partner, yet the 
name of this banker alone appears in the agreement 
with the -Guicowar, and Bhackjee’s title is founded 
on a separate agreement with the banker. When 
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he was called on to give up his share, he refused^ 
saying that he was ready to fulfil the conditions of 
the engagement ; that the Potedaree was not given 
him as a boon, but as part of an agreement by 
which the Guicowar was the principal gainer, inas- 
much as it reduced the interest of his debt from 12 
per cent, to 9 ; and that it was unreasonable to 
expect him to give up a great and certain profit 
merely because it suited the convenience of the 
Government to remove him. He even said that he 
would undertake that his holding the Potedaree 
should be no obstacle to the conclusion of the loan, 
for that he would produce bankers who should 
complete it on the present terms. To this offer 
I thought it reasonable to accede, but Syajee de- 
clared that he should never feel secure while 
Dhackjee was at Baroda, and that if he took a 
share in the loan or Potedaree, he must conduct it 
by deputy. This Dhackjee refused, but offered to 
sell his share of the Potedaree to some other banker. 
Syajee was disposed to agree to this, but seemed 
more anxious to be the purchaser himself, and after 
a great deal of discussion, 1,95,000 Eupees was 
settled as the price, being a sum which Syajee and 
the minister said they could depend on instantly 
receiving from any banker to whom they should 
give the oflSice. Among the arguments brought for- 
ward to induce Dhackjee to give up his share was the 
assertion that he had not fulfilled his agreement ; 
for instead of paying money to bankers, who had 
Government drafts on him, be, by his influence, 
induced them to be content with receiving credit 
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fof the amount in his books, by whioh means it 
often happened that the soldiery, whose drafts they 
were in the habit of discounting were reduced to 
extremity from the want of funds produced by this 
system. Dhackjee said this was entirely owing to 
the failure of the Government in performing its 
engagements, having paid the Potedars 27 lacs, 
when they had advanced 42. When accused of 
undue profits and exactions, Dhackjee called for 
proofs, and when reminded of what he owed to the 
Guicowar government, which had given him an 
estate of 30,000 Rupees for this very service of 
reducing the interest, he said that he was very grate- 
ful for the grant, and that it might be thought his 
services had been over-rewarded, but still the grant 
was on account of the past, and was not given to make 
him renounce an advantage which, he submitted, 
was his undoubted right and not a matter of 
favour. He repeatedly declared that he had every 
wish to accommodate the Guicowar, that he was 
ashamed to give so much trouble as he did, and 
that he was ready to obey any directions that I 
might give him ; but that he stated what he con- 
ceived to be his right, and hoped it would not be 
taken amiss. The following, therefore, are the 
terms concluded with Dhackjee : — That he is to 
leave Baroda, and relinquish all share in the 
Potedarree, receiving 1,75,000 Rupees in exchange ; 
that his allowances as Minister are ceased from the 
date of his removal ; and that he is to retain his 
Enam villages. This point being settled, no further 
obstacle remained to the adjustment of the loan, 



which was accordingly concluded with six of the 
principal bankers of Baroda, and to which I directed 
the Acting Resident to affix the guarantee of the 
British goTernment, as far as engaging to procure 
the fulfilment of the terms by the Guicowar, which 
the bankers admitted was all they conceived to be 
implied by the term Bhandary. 

14. While this loan was negotiating, I took pains 
to satisfy myself of the Guicowar’s ability to make 
good his engagements. Great reductions had already 
been made in his establishment in the course of the last 
year ; and after setting aside many plans of reduction 
which appeared exceptionable or unlikely to be realis- 
ed, the annexed estimate of receipts and expenses (E) 
was made out, which leaves 15,00,000 Rupees for the 
payment of debts, after allowing two lacs for contin- 
gencies. The receipts are taken at 68,50,000 Rupees, 
the average of 12 years, to which has been added 
1,25,000, being the amount of a new imposition, 
which was laid on in Dhackjee’s time as a premium 
to himself for becoming security for the payment of 
the revenue by the farmers, but which will now be 
carried to the Guicowar’s account. The only re- 
ductions that appear at first sight objectionable are 
that of a lac and some thousand rupees in the 
Sebundees, and that of a smilar sum in the expenses 
of collections, here termed Malet Muzoor. The 
first throws some military persons out of employ, but 
they are chiefly Sindees and other foreigners, and as 
they were only raised during the war, they must pos- 
sess the same means of subsistence as formerly. 
The second, by throwing more of the expenses of 


'collsotion on the tarmers of the revenue, lessens their 
profits, and may ultimately fall on the cultivators, but 
the assessment is not believed to be heavy, as the 
Guicowar country is flourishing, and the former 
abuses in the ministry were all of such a nature as to 
secure favourable times to the farms. Among theer 
retrenchments proposed by Syajee was that of strik- 
ing off a third of the allowances of his ministers, 
but it appeared that all the great ones were guaran- 
teed by the British government, and that retrenching 
those of less allowances would not pay by the saving 
for the odium it would occasion. The allowance of 
the children of Gungadhur Shastree was the only one 
to which neither objection applied, and to have 
retrenched from them alone could not have been 
reconciled with a just sense of the service and 
misfortune of their father. Syajee proposed reducing 
the whole expense of his fleet ; and as none had been 
required in former times, I did not think it necessary 
to object. He proposed reducing all allowances to 
English gentlemen and to persons under the Eesi- 
dent’s protection. To the first I thought it absolutely 
necessary towards preserving Syajee’s confidence in 
our disinterestedness to accede at once, but there was 
not one of the others who had just claims on the 
State for the pension he received. The European 
gentlemen were Mr, Richards, who commands a 
body of horse stationed at Pahlunpoor, and has a 
salary of 600 Rupees a month ; Mr. Handly, who 
has a small command in Okamundel, on a salary of 
something less than 400 Rupees ; the Surgeon to the 
Residency, who has 500 Rupees ; and the Surgeon in 
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Kattywar, who has 300, both for attending the nati- 
ves and for vaccinating. The two first allowances 
do not seem unreasonable for the duty, and the two 
last are so necessary, that, I think, they ought to be 
made up by the British government. The Surgeon 
to the Eesidenoy, at all events, ought to be allowed 
at least 300 Rupees for his civil duties, besides the 
allowance of a vaccinator in addition to his present 
allowances. Even this bears no comparison with 
those of a Surgeon at any other Political Residency 
in India. The Surgeon in Kattywar ought to have 
at least the vaccinating allowance in addition to his 
military allowances. It appeared to me that the 
requisite reduction in the army might be made 
without any diminution in its numbers, and with an 
increase in its efficiency by equalising the rates of 
pay, and introducing such regulation as should 
prevent money being drawn for troops that were not 
actually employed ; but it soon appeared that this 
was a difficult and delicate task. The abuses in the 
army are almost inherent in its nature, and are not 
to be removed without a sort of revolution, not only 
in the army, but in the State. As there are few 
Jagheers in the Guicowar’s territory, the income of 
hi,s chiefs is almost entirely derived from their 
military pay and perquisites, which again are con- 
nected with the superior rates of pay to the men 
belonging to the greater Sardars, and to the loose sys- 
tem of muster in use in this state. Even if it were 
desirable to introduce a system of muster, there is no 
way in which it can be done with any prospect of 
success, unless by subjecting it to the control of 
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European oflScers, which, would be more unpopular 
than any part of our former interference, and most 
probably not effectual after all. For these reasons, 
I have acquiesced in the plan of reduction proposed 
by the Guicowar, and I think it a very great advan- 
tage that it is his own plan, and, therefore, that he 
enters on it with good will, and feels his credit 
concerned in its success. I have not failed to impress 
upon His Highness in the strongest manner the 
necessity of a strict adherence to the plan he has now 
laid down, the wealth and independence to which he 
may raise himself by order and economy, and the 
absolute necessity of our again resuming our old 
administration of his government, if his arrange- 
ments for satisfying his creditors should entirely fail; 
and I forcibly pointed out to him the irksomeness 
and disgrace of the renewal of such a system, after 
he should once have been put in possession of all 
the powers of his own government. 

15. The accomplishment of His Highness’ plan 
must greatly depend on his choice of a Minister, and 
I am sory to say that his arrangements in this parti- 
cular are not so satisfactory as might have been 
wished. At my first interview with Syajee Eao, I 
introduced the subject of Dhackjee Dadajee, and 
requested His Highness to inform me of his real 
wishes, past and present, in regard to that person. 
His Highness replied by saying that he could not 
enter on this subject without exposing himself to 
enmity, and that he must first insist on my promising 
that he should not suffer for any opinion he might 
give. He expressed his confidence in and regard 
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for Mr. Williams, and his desire that ho might 
succeed to the residency at Baroda; and on my 
refusing to give any promise on that subject, he 
said that Dhackjee possessed considerable influence 
with Captain Carnac, and might possibly injure him 
in that gentleman’s estimation; that I must, therefore,, 
give him a solemn promise that I would listen to no 
stories to his disadvantage, but would inform him of 
anything that was said against him, and receive his. 
explanation before I acted. I agreed to give this 
promise after premising that with a state which 
should enter into plots against the British govern- 
ment, it might be necessary to take decisive measures 
without communicating with it ; but that if he 
were faithful to his aUiance, he might depend on it 
I should never act on any information against him 
until he had an opportunity of defending himself. I 
likewise explained to him that his apprehensions from 
the supposed influence of Dhackjee with the Resi- 
dent were quite unfounded, and after -many assurances, 
of the same nature, he said that he was extremely 
anxious to remove that person from his service. He 
said that Dhackjee had been of use in securing his 
succession, and had held out great hopes to him at 
first, but had afterwards betrayed him ; and he en- 
tered into some details to show that this minister 
had been guilty of rapacity and fraud. He endea- 
voured at a subsequent meeting to explain away the 
word betrayed, but he still said that Dhackjee had 
paid him much attention, and made him many pro- 
mises, until he obtained his appointment, after which 
he entirely changed his conduct towards him. 
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16. Dhaelijee’s own account is that Syajee was 
first pleased with his exertions in resisting the 
claims of Buiwunt Rao, and of the adopted child of 
Futteh Sing, and for occasioning a reduction in the 
interest of the debts from 12 per cent, to 9 ; and 
that he was afterwards disgusted with his want of 
power to make Mr. Williams recede from his enga- 
gements with Tucketbye, or from his determination 
not to consent to Syajee’s retaining the farm of 
Kurree in his own hands. Both Syajee and Dhack- 
jee most explicitly deny that any influence was used 
by the British Resident to procure the nomination of 
the latter person. 

17. When the Guicowar’s resolution to dismiss 
him was communicated to Dhackjee, he first said 
that the Guicowar had addressed a letter to the Resi- 
dent placing the permanence of his appointment 
under the guarantee of the British government ; and 
on my pointing out that the guarantee had never 
been granted, and never would have been, he said 
that he had given up his employment at Bombay to 
come hither, and that he had hoped, as guarantees 
were usual, that his would have been granted ; that 
he was a British subject, and depended on me for 
procuring him such a compensation from the Guico- 
war as he was injustice entitled to. The Guicowar’s 
proposal regarding him to Mr. Williams was that he 
should give up his pecuniary allowances, amounting 
to 30,000 Rupees. Before I could decide on the 
equitableness of t|^s offer, it was necessary to make 
some inquiry into Dhackjee’s alleged merits, and 
into the offences of which he was accused. Of the 
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former it is obvious that Dhaekjee had no merit in 
supporting Syajee, whom the British government 
had from the first determined to acknowledge. His 
claims for obtaining a reduction of the interest, al- 
though disputed by Syajee Rao, appears better 
founded; for it seems he certainly stood forward, 
and by threats of bringing money from some of our 
principal cities at 9 per cent., obliged the bankers to 
lend their money at that rate. The charges against 
him are unsupported by proof, and are not unplausi- 
bly answered. The first is for esaoting a sum, 
amounting to a lac and a-half of rupees a year from 
the farmers of the revenue for being security to the 
Guicowar for their making good their payments. 
This, says Syajee, was a bribe under another name, 
and led to connivance at all sorts of abuses and 
malversations on the part of the farmers. To this 
Dhaekjee replied that security was always given by 
bankers, and that it was not unusual for the minis- 
ter to have a share in it ; that Gungadhur Shastree 
was a partner in the house of Hurry Bugty, which 
was one of the principal securities for fanners, and 
that the present Minister (Vittul Rao Bhow) was 
himself a great farmer ; that, at any rate, his conni- 
vance could have done no harm, as he had only 
been minister for five months. He was, in the 
second place, accused of allowing a large remission 
in the last year’s revenue from corrupt motives ; he 
answered that it was well known the season was 
unfavourable, as would appear f|om the collection 
of such of the Company’s districts as produced cotton. 
His irregularities as Potedar, which have been 
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described above, were next alluded to, with the 
addition that he took advantage of his situation to 
intercept money which ought to have gone to private 
bankers, and applied it to objects which he ought, as 
Potedar, to have met from his own funds ; and on , 
his answering that the irregularities of the Potedar- 
ree were owing to the want of punctual payment in 
the Government, Syajee Kao inquired who was 
answerable for that ? as he, being native agent to 
the Residency, was perfect master of the State, and 
could manage it as he pleased. To this Dhackjee 
replied that the failure ef the crops and the extra, 
expenses were contingencies beyond his control.. 
The last charge against him is for a bribe from the 
bankers at some former period, and of this Syajee 
desired to postpone bringing his proofs till he should 
be more prepared. Assuming Dhackjee’s imaocence,. 
as nothing was proved to the contrary, it appeared 
to me sufficient to allow him for life the 30,000 Rupees 
which the G-uicowar proposed to give him in’ 
perpetuity ; but as it appeared that this was no part 
of his allowances, but a grant of the kind so well 
known under the name of Enam, which is universally 
considered equal to private property, and never 
confiscated but for crimes against the State, I could 
not but withdraw my recommendation that it 
should be interfered with, and it is now settled that 
Dhackjee is to keep it, but with no guarantee on the 
part of the British government. 

18. Dhackjee’s removal being effected, the next 
question was who was to be his successor. I 

reminded Syajee at my first meeting of the objections 
18 
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of the BritiBh government to Seetaram ; but never- 
theless, at a subsequent interview, he proposed 
that very individual, supporting his recommendation 
with allusions to the magnanimity of forgiving his 
offences, and the high claims of his adoptive father 
on the gratitude of the Guicowar government. I 
renewed my objection, on the ground of the original 
incapacity which procured Seetaram’s removal, but 
still more on that of his intrigues with foreign 
powers, and his acts against the alliance. I reminded 
His Highness that he had sent an avowed and 
accredited agent (Govind Eao Bundoojee) to Poona 
to interest the Peishwa in his own behalf, to induce 
that Prince to embarrass the existing administration, 
— at first, by refusing to come to any compromise 
about the Guicowar’s debts, and latterly by setting 
up a pretender to the musnud of Baroda, and 
preferring a claim to jurisdiction and sovereignty 
over the Guicowar family. These intrigues, I said, 
led to the murder of the Shastree, and ultimately 
to the downfall of the ■ Peishwa. I said that if 
Seetaram were not directly implicated in the first 
of these transactions, he certainly was the original 
occasion of it ; and to conclude, whatever might have 
been his former character, he had now been too long 
placed in opposition to the British government, and 
connected with its enemies, for us to have the 
least confidence in him. Syajee did not deny 
any of the facts I had brought forward, but still urged 
that Seetaram should be taken on trial, as he was 
now improved by age and corrected by misfortune ; 
but on my declaring that his government was in no 
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state for experiments, that with every talent in his 
minister, and every confidence on the part of the 
British government, he would find his task difficult, 
and without those aids impracticable, he agreed to 
give up Seetaram, and requested Mr. Williams and 
me to suggest some other person. This was, of 
course, refused, although supported by repeated 
requests on the part of Syajee, during which that 
Prince said that there were only four persons who 
had claims to the ministry : Seetaram, whom we 
rejected ; the Shastree’s children, who were infants ; 
Dhackjee who was just dismissed ; and Wittul Eao 
Bhow, Dhackjee’s nominal associate, in whom he 
had no confidence, and whom (he might have 
added) he had accused to Mr. Williams of plotting 
to set aside his title to the musnud. At length he 
proposed Wittul Eao Dewanjee, the Subedar of 
Kattywar, in which I readily concurred, both as he 
is the fittest man in the state for such an appoint- 
ment, and as his removal from Kattywar would take 
away one of the principal obstacles to the sort of 
settlemenf we desired in that province. Syajee 
afterwards mentioned his design of retaining the 
present Minister as colleague to the Dewanjee as he 
had been to Dhackjee, by which means he should 
keep both in order, and would be able to give his 
confidence to whatever best deserved it. In this 
also I concurred. The Dewanjee’s allowances, and 
the title of his office, were discirssed, and it was 
. agreed that he was to be invested and presented to 
me next day ; Syajee at the same time exacting a 
promise that we were not to remove him without a 
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fault, and that if he gave us ground of offence, he 
was not to be removed directly, but by an applica- 
tion to Syajee. In granting this promise, as on 
other occasions, I said that the British government 
would, of course, always expect him to attend to its 
objections to any obnoxious minister; but I added 
that, except Seetaram, I could think of no man in 
his dominions to whom I should object. Next 
day was the occasion when he discovered so much 
jealousy as before noticed. Some conversation had 
taken place, before he, in a very indirect and un- 
candid manner, disclosed his intention of retaining 
Wittul Rao Bhow, attempting to make it appear 
that this was the arrangement which he had from 
the first proposed. I agreed to the change, as 
Wittul Rao is in himself really unexceptionable ; 
but I stated to Syajee that this naming a person in 
whom he had no confidence, his ostensible minister, 
led me to fear that he intended to have a more con- 
fidential one behind the curtain. I warned him of 
the bad consequences of such a system ; said I 
would much rather have Seetaram as public 
minister than a secret adviser ; and that, besides my 
objections to that person, such a system of imposi- 
tion would at once destroy all confidence between 
the Governments, without which nothing can go on. 

19. Syajee pretended that he had no intention 
of consulting Seetaram, and asked if there were 
any objections to his seeing him in public. I 
replied that there was none, either in public or 
private, as I relied on His Highness for following 
the plan he promised to adhere to ; but that if he 
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<did otherwise, he might depend on it I should soon 
discover it, and that the. result would be the loss 
of that confidence frona which he was about to 
derive so much benefit. Syajee renewed his pro* 
testations, and then said he intended to be minister 
himself ; on which 1 told him that, without person* 
al attention and labour on his part, his government 
could never be well administered ; but that he must 
have some minister to conduct the details, and to be 
responsible for such duties as required more ex- 
perience and more habitual attention than he could 
possibly be possessed of : if he did not select a fit 
person for this duty, the course of events would 
throw it into the hands of an unfit one. Syajee 
agreed to this ; said he would have the Bhow for 
his minister at present, but that he would exercise 
a constant control over him, and bring in the 
Dewanjee if he found the other did not succeed. 
Syajee concluded by expressing a wish that Wittul 
Punt Bhow .should never visit the Residency 
without his leave, as he found that a minister who 
once established himself there was not easily dis- 
lodged ; and likewise that none of ; his ministers 
should be sent for to the Resident except through 
him. These requests were cheerfully acceded to, 
but it was pointed out to His Highness that he 
must go on with perfect cordiality with the 
Resident, as any distrust or reserve towards him 
would tend more than anything else to bring things 
back to their old state. Whether the appointment 
of Wittul Rao Bhow was suggested by Seetaram, 
who would see the impossibility of preserving a 
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secret influence if the Dewanjee were minister, or 
whether it is the effect of a bribe to Syajee himself, 
it is unfortunate, not only as shutting the fittest man 
in the country out of the ministry, but by the weak- 
ness that must arise from the want of cordiality be- 
tween the minister and the prince. I nevertheless 
am of opinion that any interference on our part 
would in the end injure the party we wish to serve, 
and that as the object of our guarantees will be 
secured by separate arrangements, it is better to 
leave the Guicowar to learn wisdom by experience, 
than to endeavour to force him into a path in which 
we could never oblige him to walk with cheerfulness, 
20. After everything was settled regarding the 
ministry, I received a visit from Seetaram Rowjee, 
who entered into a statement, the tendency of which 
was to make it appear that he had been displaced 
from the ministry by the artifices of Gungadhur 
Shastree, and that he had never since done anything 
to forfeit the confidence of the British government. 
He admitted that he had communicated with the 
Peishwa through Govind Rao Bundoojee, but he 
solemnly protested that he had done so at the pres- 
sing solicitation of that prince, who had invited 
Bundoojee from his retreat in Salsette with fair 
offers of procuring the restoration of Seetaram to 
power ; and he declared that his communications 
with the Peishwa never had any other object 
than his restoration. In reply, I recapitulated the 
effects of Bundoojee’s intrigues terminating in the 
murder of the Shastree, and the downfall of the 
Peishwa ; and observed, that although I acquitted him 
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of direct concern in the atrocious part of those trans* 
actions, I could not hold him exempted from serious 
blame for the part which he avowed, or from suspi* 
cion of a share in the further intrigues of his acknow- 
ledged Vakeel, for the purpose of obstructing the 
Guicowar’s negotiations and shaking his alliance 
with the Company. I ended by saying that the 
British government had no wish to notice this con- 
duct any further, and I should not have mentioned 
it now, but to explain the reasons for which I never 
could have sufficient confidence in him to agree to 
his being minister. 

21. It was to be expected that the Guicowar 
would be reluctant to agree to the plan that we 
thought requisite for protecting his tributaries from 
undue exactions, but all that I learned at Baroda 
strengthened my conviction of the necessity of such 
an arrangement. 

There seems to be but one opinion among all the 
gentlemen who have had opportunities of judging 
on the alteration in the state of Kattywar since our 
troops first entered that province. All agree that it 
has declined from a state of high prosperity to one 
of extreme misery ; that the spirit of the people is 
entirely broken, and that they are no longer capable 
of defending themselves against the Khoshas and 
other invaders whom they formerly were always able 
to repel. This unfortunate changes is no doubt 
chiefly to be ascribed to the famine and pestilence 
which raged in Kattywar about 1813. The exactions 
■of Babajee in the three years preceding Colonel 
Walker’s settlement must also have sown the seeds 
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of the decline of the province , hut it seeras also to 
be the general opinion that the encroachment and 
extortions of the Guicowar’s officers since the settle- 
ment have contributed their shai'e to the ruin of 
Kattywar. These exaetioms appear to have been 
made under pretence of interest on the arrears of the 
tribute, and of presents and fees to the officers employ- 
ed, and the encroachmentes which are repreBe!ated(by 
Captain Barnwall in partieular) as still more injuri- 
ous are stated by him to have been effected by in- 
troducing a creature of the Dewanjee (the Guicowar’s 
commander) into the office of minister to each of the 
chiefs. By this plan some hopes of relief from pres- 
sing demands of tribute were held out to them, but 
in the end the Dewanjee, or his dependants, and the 
new minister preyed upon the Zemindaree at their 
own discretion. If it were desirable to restore things 
to their ancient footing, which seems more than doubt- 
ful in the present state of the surrounding country, 
it is now impracticable, and there remains no alter- 
native but to bestow effectually on our part that 
protection which the Zemindars are no longer capable 
of affording to themselves. In Mahee Kanta the 
case is in many respects different. Our guarantee, 
though promised by the Assistant deputed to that 
district in 1811, was not confirmed till very lately, 
and as it was only binding for a period of 10 years, 
we had the choice of receding from it if we thought 
proper. It, however, appeared to me much more 
desirable to render it perpetual. As long as the 
Guicowar kept a force in Mahee Kanta the country 
was in a stale of constant irritation, and our neigh- 
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Ibouring districts suffered from the : depredations of 
rebels and outlaws. Since the force was withdrawn 
in consequence of Mr. Williams arranging that the 
tribute should be paid at Baroda, the country has been 
in comparative tranquillity, and the Guicowar’s tri- 
bute is likely to be realised without either expense 
or difficulty. The position of Mahee Kanta, which 
stretches along our frontier for an extent of near 100 
miles, renders its tranquillity an object of great in- 
terest to us, and as we are already boixnd to assist the 
Guicowar against rebellious tributaries, it is desir- 
able that we should have the means of preventing 
any of them from being driven into rebellion. 

23. I therefore proposed to Syajee Eao that we 
should collect his tribute both in Katty war and Mahee 
Eanta ; that he should engage to have no concern 
with the tributaries, unless we should call for his aid. 
Allowances are made by these agreements for defal- 
cation in the revenue from natural causes, and for 
expenses incurred in reducing refractory Zemindars. 
I did not think it worth while to insert any stipula- 
tion for the payment of the ordinary expense of 
management, because it has hitherto cost nothing, 
and because such a condition would have secured 
the Guicowar’s rejection of the proposal, which was 
already not improbable. These objections were that 
the transfer of the exercise of this part of his rights 
to the Company lessened his importance, and even 
occasioned a risk of ultimately losing him the rights 
themselves. This last, indeed, appears to be the 
real cause of his repugnance, as he probably enter- 
iains fears that the British goyernmont may wish 
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to profit by the transactions witb the tributaries froiri 
which they wish to exclude him. I endeavoured to 
&oilitate the attainment of His Highness’ consent by 
pointing out the saving that would accrue from his 
withdrawing his army out of Eattywar, but I found 
this was really among the obstacles to my success, for 
Syajee had been persuaded by those who were gainers 
by that expenditure to consider it as of importance to 
his consequence, and he would only agree to abstain 
from sending troops into the lands of the Zemindars 
on condition that he should be allowed to keep up 
both them and his civil establishment within his own 
immediate possessions in the Peninsula of Katty v/ar. 
To this I agreed, because it did not affect the object 
of protecting the tributaries, and because I thought 
the Guicowar would of himself discontinue the estab* 
lishment when he found it an useless expense, neither 
tending to keep up his power over the Zemindars, nor 
required to check any plan on our part of diminishing 
his influence. The plan wiU hereafter be for the 
Zemindars to pay their tribute at Umrellee and Baroda 
without any further intercourse with the Guicowar 
government. In minor cases of failure, we may, if 
we please, employ the Guicowar’s troops to enforce 
payment (though I should not think such a measure 
desirable), and in important cases, when om’ troops 
may act against them, we may levy the extra expense 
from the refractory tributary himself. An assistant 
of the Baroda Residency may be employed to superin- 
tend these arrangements, and no ofl&oer can have 
greater experience in this duty than Captain Ballan- 
tyne, who is already employed in this manner in 
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Kattywar. I am not, however, of opinion that any 
additional salary which that officer may be entitled to 
should be granted at the Guicowar’s expense ; but a 
demand, however just, would always appear un- 
reasonable to His Highness, and in this case in 
particular, when the employment of an European 
officer rather than a Native is in opposition to his 
own declared sentiments. A translation of a writing 
given to me by the Guioowar, fixing his future 
relation to the tributaries in Kattywar and Mahee 
Kanta, accompanies the minute. The Resident at 
Baroda should be called on for a paper of minor 
demands relating to Kattywar, which the Guicowar 
presented with my answers. This paper being only 
furnished on the day I left Baroda, I could not 
obtain a translation. 

24. Before I conclude, it is proper that I should 
say something of the effects of our past measures 
on the Guicowar’s country and of the prospects held 
out by the present. 

25. There can be no doubt that the effect of our 
connection with the Guicowar has hitherto been 
extremely favourable. Our interference must have 
caused much annoyance, and the rule of our Native 
agent much more ; but these were compensated 
even to the Court, by their deliverence from the 
dominion of the Arabs, by the order introduced into 
their finance, and by the safety and tranquillity of 
their capital and country. Except in Kattywar, the 
people gained still more by the absence of all 
violence, either foreign or domestic, and from the 
check imposed by our Resident on the tyranny of 
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tke officers of the Guicowar government. It is not 
to be expected that things will go on quite as well 
hereafter, and in points where we are immediately 
concerned, the transfer of direct authority from our 
own hands to those of others will doubtless be much 
felt ; but judging from the present state of things 
in Guzerat, and from the character of Syajee (who 
considering his total inexperience, is remarkably far 
from want of talents or of application to business), 
I should hope that his administration will not be 
inferior to that of most Indian princes. In respect 
to fidelity to his alliance,- he has at present neither 
motive nor inclination to take any step hostile to 
the British government, and it is to be expected 
that his release from all vexatious interference, and 
the marked line drawn between him and the British 
authorities, will prevent any of those misunder- 
standings in which a disposition to such conduct is 
most likely to originate. Much will depend on 
Syajee’s advisers, and much on the talents and 
temper of the Resident. Every man connected with 
the Residency must lose some portion of power or 
consequence by our retiring from the administration 
of the Guicowar’s government, and every one will 
be ready to misrepresent the Guicowar, and to foment 
disputes between him and the Resident. On the other 
hand, Syajee Rao, though at present more open and 
more tractable than is usual Avith independent 
Native princes, is not unlikely to give offence 
hereafter by his jealousy of his authority, and he is 
not above the practice of evasion and double dealing, 
which tends more than anything else to increase 
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every misunderstanding. It will therefore require 
considerable effort on the part of the Resident to 
avoid over interference and irritation on the one hand, 
and on the other, entire neglect of the Guicowar’s 
proceedings, which in the end would be as injurious 
as the opposite error. 

26. I retain my opinion as to the necessity of the 
Resident being provided with a Native agent whose 
salary should be on a liberal scale, but I am more 
than ever impressed with the necessity of his 
managing all business of importance by direct 
intercourse with the Guicowar, and escluding his 
agent from everything like political ascendency at 
the durbar. For this purpose, I have requested 
Mr, Williams to conduct all the business himself 
for such a period at least as may be necessary to 
give him a complete and intimate knowledge of all 
details, and may show the people about the durbar 
that even in them he is capable of understanding 
any complaint, and, consequently, is entirely above 
the control of the Native agent. Whoever is 
appointed to this last office should be named by the 
Resident without reference, and should only be 
known to Government by his pay being charged 
with the rest of the Resident’s establishment. 

27. There are a few points not immediately con- 
nected with the general settlement of the Guicowar’s 
government which I have reserved to mention 
separately. 

28. I found Syajee Rao very anxious to obtain 
possession of the treasure of Annund Rao, and as he 
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had agreed to the provision promised to Tnckiitbye, 
there was no longer any reason for withholding it. 
I therefore requested him to take possession, and 
deputed Captain Ballantyne at the same time to take 
an inventory of the whole property, to call on 
Tuckutbye for a list of such property as she consi- 
dered to belong to her, explaining to her that 
everything which she could prove to be her own 
should be restored to her. Tuckutbye at first said 
it was all her own, being the savings of Annund 
Rao out of his personal allowance, and that she 
would die rather than permit any of it to be remov- 
ed. Finding this made no alteration in the decision 
announced to her, she afterwards gave her consent 
to the removal of the treasure, but the door of the 
treasury was now beset by some troops formerly in 
the immediate service of the late Result Sing, who 
refused to allow it to be removed until their arrears 
were settled. Their clamours were at length quiet- 
ed by Captain Ballantyne, who showed great 
temper and firmness as well in his transactions 
with them as in those with Tuckutbye, and an 
inventory was made out by the Guicowar minister 
and the Bye’s agent. Many articles were recognised 
to be part of the jewels belonging to Manajee 
Guicowar, the fourth prince counting back from 
Syajee, which is sufficient to disprove the ascertain 
that tbe whole was collected by Annund Rao. 
Tuckutbye having furnished a list of the property 
she claimed, and Syajee having promised to restore 
it if proved to be hers, the treasure was made over 
to his officers and removed to his palace. 



29. I may observe that Bulwunt Rao, the son of 
Annund Rao by Tnekutbye, showed a disposition on 
several occasions to make himself appear independent 
of iSyajee, absenting himself from that Prince’s public 
interviews with me, though sent for, wishing to visit 
me separately, and without Syajee’s leave, and 
inviting me to an entertainment at his own house 
in the same manner as had been done by the Raja. 
These attempts I decidedly discouraged, but other- 
wise treated Bulwunt Rao with attention, 

30. The settlement with the family of Futteh 
Sing was mentioned at my first interview. On this 
head Syajee showed considerable anxiety and impa- 
tience for a decision, — a feeling which the circums- 
tances of the case rendered very natural. 

31. The widow of his elder brother had been 
permitted by the British Resident to adopt a son on 
the express condition of that son renouncing all 
right to the musnud derived from such adoption. 
Without this renunciation, the adoption would have 
given to the adopted son an undoubted right to 
succeed to the musnud in preference to Syajee 
himself. The adoption had been completed, but no 
written acknowledgment of the condition had yet 
been obtained from the relations of the adopted son. 
They were therefore at liberty to say, and actually 
did say, that they had never heard of the condition, 
and that they conceived the adopted son to have 
succeeded to all the rights of his deceased father. 
To guard against such a pretension, a paper had 
been drawn up, and signed by Captain Carnae 
(who, as the person who permitted the ^ad, option, 
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must best have kuowu the terms ou which permis- 
sion was granted), by which the relations of the 
adopted son renounced all title derived from the 
adoption to sucoeed to the musnud. This paper the 
family refused to recognise, and the British govern;- 
ment solicited His Highness to acquiesce in the 
refusal. These proceedings obviously throw consi- 
derable doubt over Syajee’s title to the musnud. 
The mere omission of so important a part of the 
agreement in the written instrument could not but 
give rise to doubts ; but striking it out after it had 
been inserted by the Guicowar and signed by the- 
Resident, amounted to a virtual abandonment of the 
condition which it contained, and left the adopted 
son in possession of all bis rights as much as if the 
renunciation had never been mentioned. It is true 
that the Resident was authorised to assure Syajee 
that the British government considered the adopted 
son to have renounced his title, and Syajee, from 
his confidence in our power and good faith, might 
feel secure that the claim of the adopted sen was. 
not likely ever to operate to his own exclusion from 
the musnud ; but he could not fail to be conscious 
of the defect in his title, and to be apprehensive of 
the advantage that might be taken of it under any 
future change of circumstances. It therefore seemed 
to me essential, towards securing Syajee’s right, 
that the family of Futteh Sing should, on the part 
of the adopted son, recognise, in the most unequi- 
vocal manner, the paper which had been signed by 
Captain Caruac, and I was happy in being able to 
effect this without inconsistency vrith the orders of 



the late Government, as this is the course which 
Government had directed to be adopted in case 
any decided opposition were offered by Syajee 
to the other plan which it had proposed. I there- 
fore communicated to the family of Futteh Sing 
the view I had taken of the subject, and I had 
several interviews with Dadjee Gooroor, the 
brother of Futteh Sing’s wife ; Captain Ballantyne 
likewise had several interviews with the ladies them- 
selves. Throughout the whole of these meetings, 
they mentioned the right of the adopted child to 
succeed to Futteh Sing’s rights in preference to 
Syajee; they quoted numefous examples of succes- 
sions to governments transmitted by adoption, and 
appealed to me whether I had ever heard of an 
imperfect or conditional adoption like that now pro- 
posed. Dadjee Gooroor receded from this high 
ground so far as to allow Syajee to govern during 
his life-time, but insisted on the boy’s recovering his 
rights on Syajee’s demise. On my alluding to the 
condition annexed by Captain Carnac to the adop- 
tion, Dadjee Gooroor denied that the ladies had ever 
heard of it, or that they would ever have consented 
to it, if they had heard of it. To this I replied that 
Captain Carnac could have given his consent on no 
other terms, and that if he had agreed to an adop- 
tion which should supersede Syajee’s rights, it could 
never have been confirmed either by the Guieowar 
or the British government. 

32. The wife of Futteh Sing on this renewed 
her threats of putting an end to her life, but as this 
could not influence me to allow Syajee’s succession 
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to be disputed, sbe next talked of following me to 

Bombay, and never quitting me till her object was 

chained. On my repeatedly explaining that a refusal 
to perform the condition annexed by Captain Carnac 
to our guarantee destroyed the guarantee itself, the 
rest of the family gave up the boy’s claims, and 
agreed to accept an allowance on the proposed terms ; 
but the mother of the boy adhered to the last to her 
refusal of consent to the renunciation of all claims 
from the adoption, and in consequence I formally 
announced to Syajee, in writing, that our guarantee 
was at an end. I, at the same time, recommended 
him to give to each member of the family separately 
the allowance originally proposed for that individual 
on his or her admitting that the adoption gave the 

boy no title to the musnud. 

33. It is to be observed that the family of Futteh 
Sing during the- whole of this discus- 
\'id6 G-. never showed the least anxiety 

about the right of the adopted boy to succeed by 

his birth independent of the adoption ; and when it 

was mentioned to them by Captain Ballantjme, they 
paid no attention to it, but recurred to their former de- 
mands. Syajee, on the other hand, insisted that this 
natural right was destroyed by the adoption, but I 
explained* both to him and to the Byes that this 
(luestion was open to the decision of Hindoo law, 
and was in no wise affected by the renunciation. 

34. The Guicowar presented me with a paper 
containing several demands of his 
ad'^'O.Hced agBiiiBt tl).6 Goiiipcinyj 

.by the Guicowar. j- proiuiyed should be inves- 
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tigated. Tlie principal was the claim to Grliasdanna 
both ill Kattywar and in onr other possessions in 
Guzerat. This, he said, was an ancient source of 
revenue which had fallen to the Guicowar’s share in 
the partition of Guzerat. He said that it was the 
part due from Kattywar only which was renounced 
by a treaty with the Peishwa, and even that, he 
said, had regularly been collected, notwithstanding 
the treaty, for the last 50 years. I assured him 
that if he could prove that, he should receive his due, 
and that lie might depend on it all his claims would 
be treated with strict justice. 

35. Syajee repeatedly entreated me, in the most 
earnest terms to grant a provision in his native 
country to his brother-in-law, a Sirdar, named 
Dhybar, who has lost his Jagheer in the Deccan. 
This wish I promised to consider. 

36. I cannot conclude without recording my 
approbation of the zealous and able assistance I 
received from Mr. Williams in all my transactions at 
Baroda. Mr. Williams has been so fortunate as to 
gain Syajee’s confidence, and as he takes a liberal 
and correct view of the relation between the Prince 
and the Company, I hope that, as far as depends on 
Mm, the new arrangements will go on well. 1 also 
received much assistance from Captain Ballantyne, 
and from Captain Barnwall on the subject of Katty- 
war, and from Captain Reynolds, of the Commissariatj 
ill arranging the Guicowar’s accounts. 

P.S . — When I was about to leave Baroda, I receiv- 
ed from Syajee four charges, of which a translation 
is annexed, against Dhackjee, which I left to Mr. 


Williams to examine. On my retnrn, I found 
Diiaokjee admitted the charges, and justified his 
acting as he did by the consent of Government at 
the time of his appointment. I told him that the 
expression which he quoted gave no such authority ; 
that his profits had been enormous ; that I doubted the 
legality of his taking money while Native agent ; and 
that if it were illegal, he must expect to refund. 
Mr. Williams will report on this subject in detail. 

I found on my return that the British guards had 
been withdrawn from the town and palace, and I 
directed those in the foi't of Hurree to be likewise 
withdrawn as soon as I found there was no military 
object in retaining, them. 

At the Guicowar’s request, I directed Mr. Williams 
to issue a short proclamation announcing His High- 
ness having entered on the administration of his own 
government ; a copy of the draft is annexed. 


, A. 

Substance of a Letter frorn the Honorable M. Elphin- 
STONB, Governor of Bombay, to His Highness 
Syajee Rao Guicowae, dated Ainil Zrd 1820, 
anmering to 11th Jumandee-ool-Aher, Arabic 
year 1220, and to Ghdtm Wud Ath, September 
1876. 

Since my arrival at Baroda we have had many 
interviews, as which, besides increasing the former 
friendship by personal intercourse, we have had 
various conferences regarding the manner in which 
you arc to be vested with the administration of your 



own government. For the better remembering' oi' 
the points settled, I now commit them to writing. 

All foreign affairs are to remain as hitherto under 
the exclusive management of the British government., 

With regard to the internal affairs, your Highness 
is to be unrestrained, provided you fulfil your 
engagements to the bankers of which the British 
government is guarantee. The Resident is, how- 
ever, to be made acquainted with the plan of finance 
which your Highness shall determine on at the com- 
mencement of each year. He is to have access to 
the accounts whenever he requires it, and is to be 
consulted before any new expenses of magnitude are 
incurred. 

The guarantees of the British government to 
ministers and other individuals must be scrupul- 
ously observed. 

Your Highness to choose your own minister, but 
to consult the British government before you appoint 
him. 

The identity of interests of the two states will 
render it necessary for the British government to 
offer its advice whenever any emergency occurs ; 
but it will not interpose in ordinary details, nor will 
its Native agent take a share, as formerly, in the 
Guicowar government. 

This letter is written in the spirit of entire friend- 
ship and good-will towards your state, and I look 
to hear henceforward of your increasing prosperity 
and reputation. 
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B. . ■ 

JAst of DehU oidng ly the Gmcouar State. 

Rs. q. I'B. 

To Hurry Bliuktee Parukli on 
account of money advanced 
for the expenses of tke Hindoo 

year 1875, a.d. 1818-19 13,65,275 2 87 

For the expenses of the current 

year 10,00,000 0 0 

On account of the expedition 

against the Khosas ............ 2,00,000 0 0 

To Riittonjee Candas ............ 78,016 2 69 

To the bankers who advanced 
money for the payment of the 

troops in Malwa 13,08,344 2 0 

To Sir J. Malcolm on the same 

account 14,00,000 0 0 

Arrears due to troops for 1874-5. 25,40,709 2 31 

An old debt not included in the 

Company’s guarantee 3,88,852 3 94 

Euttonjee Manickchund on ac- 
count of advances to the local 
Government in Kattywar ... 11,34,054 3 75 

Euttonjee Dhackjee on the same 

account 2,60,542 3 75 

Arrears of the troops employed 

in Kattywar for five years ... 5,25,000 0 0 


Carried over...... Rs. 1,02,00,797 1 31 


I\S. fj . I’B** 

Brought over Rs. 1,02,00,797 1 31 

To bankers who advanced 
money for the expenses incur- 
red in Rajpeepla 1,08,000 0 0 

To arrears of troops employed in 

Rajpeepla for three years ... 4,57,500 0 0 

To tal...... Rs. 1^66,297 1 ^1 

(Signed) J. P. Willoughby. 


Memorandum of Sums due hy the Guicowar to the 
Paruhh (^bankers) and Forces, year Isreen Myantyn 
OmZm/ (a.d. 1819-20). 

Rs. q. rs. 

To Hurry Bhugtee 13,65,275 2 87^ 

„ Ruttonjee Candas 78,016 3 68§ 

„ Parukhs of Malwa 1 3,08,344 2 0 

On account of notes for the 
forces, &c. — 

A note... 23,40, 709 2 31| 

Ditto ... 2,00,000 0 0 


Note given in the present year on 
the Parukhs, viz : — 

On account of 

Khosas ... 2,00,000 0 0 
Do. of last 

year 10,00,000 0 0 


25,40,709 2 311 


12,00,000 0 0 


Amount due to Sir John Malcolm 14,00,000 0 0 


78,92,346 2 87| 
Carried over .Rs. 78,92,346 2 87^ 



Rs. c|. rg„ 

BroxigRt over .Rs. 78,92,346 2 87|- 

Unguaranteed. debt ............... 3,88,852 3 93f 

On account of Rajpeepla, viz : — 
due to Parukhs 

(bankers) ...... 1,08,000 0 0 

Do. to Sebun- 

dees 4,57,500 0 0 

_______ 5,65,500 0 0 

On account of Kattywar. 

Due to Parulvhs — 

Ruttonjee Manick- 

cliund 11,34,054 3 75 

Ruttonjee Dhack- 

jee.'. 2,60,542 3 75 

Sebundees for ■ 

five years 5,25,000 0 0 

19,19,597 3 50 

Rupees ... 1,07,66,297 2 31| 

A true translation. 

(Signed) J. Taylor, 

Depy. Secy. & Trans., Office of Country Corre- 
spondence. 

Memoranchm of tiue terms of the Loan to le advanced 
hy the ParuJchs (BanJcers) year 1876 (a.b.) 1820. 

1st, For the payment of a loan On account of the loan 
of fifty lacs of rupees, let Wurats of fifty lacs of rupees 
(assignments in the revenue) to the Wurats to the amount of 
amount of fifteen lacs of rupees be twelve lacs of rupees will 
given annually. continue to be given. 



For the payment of the running In regard to the running 
loan of thirty lacs of rupees, let loan of thirty lacs of rupees 
Wurats of thirty lacs of rupees be it is agreed that, after pay- 
given annually, and if there be any ing the balance of the last 
deficiency, we shall take credit for it loan with interest, another 
^ m the loan. loan shall be made, and 

thus to go on annually. 

1st. We shall receive net interest Interest will be given and 
at 14 annas per cent., without allow- " received at the said rate, 
ing any abatement on account of 
M unotee (premium). For the loan of 
fifty lacs of rupees at 3 per cent. 

Ditto for the running loan of thirty Will he paid at the said 
lacs of rupees, at 2 per cent. rate. 

1, The Potadaree (discount on To be paid and received 

payments) we shall receive at two agreeably to former usage, 
and a-half per cent., and we shall pay 
one per cent, and a-quarter to the 
Sirkar. 

1. We shall receive the one To be received according 

month^s credit, &c., on the SirkaFs to custom. 

Chittees (or notes) according to 
custom, 

L Sirpaos ( or honorary dress ) They will bo given accord- 

shall be given to the Sait and Grooma- ing to custom, 
shtas agreeably to custom, 

L Notes exceeding the stipulated If notes to the amount of 
loan are not to be issued (we) shall two and a-lialf or three lacs 
not pay the amount. of rupees beyond the loan 

be issued, you are to accept 
them. 

1. The separate loan for the No separate loan to be 
Sillaclars, which it has been usual opened, 
to effect, shall not be allowed. 

The sum of forty-two lacs of After deducting the 

rupees due to the late Potadar Hurry Wurat collections from the 
Bhugtee to he discharged with arrears, the balance, with 
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interest. If any deficiency occur in interest, shall be discharged 
the Wiirat collections, we shall take by giving credit in the 
credit in the new loan. loan, 

1. The amount due to General To be paid at the stipu- 
Malcolm, which is included in the dated time with such interest 
loan, shall be paid in twelve months as shall be demanded, 
from this date* 

2. The sums due on account of the The amount of the loan 
late loan, effected without guarantee, without guarantee is credit- 
are to be discharged with interest. ^d in the Sirkar, according 

to which they shall be in- 
cluded in the loan. 

1. The amount due to the Parukhs On settling according to 
on account of the Potadaree of Malwa, what is right the papers 

and of the Hoozoor (Baroda), shall shall be given up. 
be discharged, and the paper executed 
in partnership by Hurry Bhugtee 
and Dhackjee Dadajee, and also the 
writing of Euttonjee Candas along 
with the Katty war and other writings, 
shall be given up. 

1. For the performance of the The guarantee shall be 

foregoing articles the Honorable obtained and given. 
Company’s guarantee shall be given, 

1. The account of both loans The account shall be 

shall be made out in twelve months, made in the manner desired, 
and the running loan of thirty lacs 
of rupees shall be discharged every' 
year, after which we shall enter into 
a (new) loan to the samexamount on 
account of the Hoozoor (Baroda) 

Potadaree. 

A true translation. 

(Signed) J. Taylor, 

Depy. Secy. & Trans., Office of Country 

Correspondence, 



Mcnnorandum granted to Hurry Bhugtee, Myral 
Narayen, Samul Bechur, KfioosTialcJiund Am- 
haeedas, Mungul Sukhidas, and Euttonjee Can- 
das, Paruhhs {Bavdmrs), containing articles of 
agreement for a running Loan on the Potadaree 
account, gear Soorsun Isreen Myantyn Ouluf 
(a.d. 1819-20). 

1. For the payment of the forces, &c., thirty lacs 
(30,00,001) shall be received from you annually, 
according to your shai'es, viz ; — ^ 


Rupees. 

Hurry Bhugtee, Parukh, a share of five 

annas 9,37,501 

Myral Narayen, Parirkh, a share of five 

annas 9,37,500 

Samul Bechur, Parukh, a share of one 

anna and a-half..........v.... 2,81,250 

Khooshalchund Ambaeedas, Parukh, a 

share of one anna and a-half 2,81,250 

Mungul Sukhidas, Parukh, a share of one 

anna and a-half 2,81,250 

Euttonjee Candas, Parukh, a share of one 

an na and a-half. - 2,8 ] ,250 


30,00,001 


For the payment of the above running loan, Wurats 
(drafts) to the amount of thirty lacs will be annually 
given on the revenue of different Mahals (districts). 
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2. Interest and Munotee (premium), viz : — 

1. Munotee (premium) at two per cent, will be 
credited at the end of the year for the notes which 
will be given annually. 

1. The account of interest of 14 annas per cent, 
will be • annually made out ; also on deducting the 
interest of the amount of collections, the net interest 
will be paid without any abatement. 

1. From the Potadaree notes, two and a-half per 
cent, shall be deducted, and one and a-quarter per 
cent, shall be paid to the Sirkar. 

1. For the payment of this loan with intei'est, 
Wurats (drafts) will be annually granted on different 
Mahals, &c. On granting Wurats, if any balance 
remain it will be credited in the new loan, and thus 
payment will be made. 

1. Notes to the amount of two lacs and a-half, or 
three lacs of rupees exceeding the loan, must be 
accepted. 

1. One month’s credit shall be allowed on the 
notes according to former practice. Altogether seven 
articles have been settled, which the Sirkar will fulfil, 
and for the fulfilment of which the Honorable Com- 
pany is guarantee. 

Dated Ihth Javiadee-oola-KMr, corrcftponding with 
the E>l$t March 1820. 

A true translation. 

(Signed) J. Taylou, 

Depy. Secy. & Trans., Office of Country 

Correspondence. 
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Tramlalion of an Agreement entered into by Syajee 
Bao Guicowar Senakhaskhel Sliumsliere, with 
Hurry Bhugtee, Myral Naiayen, Saniul BecJiur, 
Khooshalchund Amhaeedas, Mungul SuMiidas, 
and Button jee Candas, Paruhlis (hankers), Boor- 
sun Isreen IBjantyn Ooluf ( a.d. 1819-20). 

A loan of 50,00,001 Rupees lias been received 
from you on account of Potadar of Hoozoor (Baroda) 
and of Malwa, as well as for liquidating the debt to Sir 
John Malcolm, and for the payment of the amount 
due to the forces, &c. 

The amount has been fixed according to original 
shares, but payment shall be made agreeably to the 
dates of the notes, which will be given by the Sirkar, 
and the account will be made out in the same 
manner 

Rupees. 

Hurry Bhugtee, Parukh, a share of five 

annas 15,62,501 

Myral Narayen, Parukh, a share of five 

annas 15,62,500 

Samul Beohur, Parukh, a share of one 

anna and a-half ... 4,68,750 

Eihooshalchund Amhaeedas, Parukh, a 

share of one anna and a-half ... ... 4,68,750 

Carried over...Rs. 40,62,501 
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Broiig]at over... ]Rs. 40,62,501 
Mungul Sukliidas, Parnkli, a share of one 

anna and a-half ... ... djBSjTSO 

Eiittonjee Gandas, Pariikii, a share of one 

anna and a~haif ... *3» 4,0S,T5O 

Munotee (premium) and Sirpao (honorary 
dress), viz , : — 

Miinotee at 3 per cent. ... 1,50,000 

Sirpao, viz. : — 

To the Sait 30,000 

„ Gomashtas 20,000 

50,000 

2,00,000 

Besides the following item, net interest at 
14 annas per cent, will be allowed, and 
no abatement demanded. 


52,00,001 


For the payment of this, Wurats (drafts) will bo 
granted from the year 1877 (a.d. 1821) on various 
districts, viz : — 

Eupees. 

On the Purgunna of Baroda ... ... 2,00,001 

Ditto ditto of Petland 3,00,000 

On the province of Surat Dttaveesee and 

its districts ... ... 6,00,000 

On the Purgunna of Kurree 50,000 

Ditto ditto ofPutun ... ... 50,000 


12, on ,001 
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Thus, tlie Bum of fifty-two lacs of rupees has been 
received as a loan, and an item concerning the 
interest thereof is mentioned above, and until the 
whole is paid off with interest, wurats to the amount 
of twelve lacs of rupees are allowed from the eii" 
suing year on different districts. These wurats will 
be granted annually. There is a separate memo- 
randum containing articles of agreements which 
shall be performed, and for the performance of which 
the Honorable Company is guarantee. 

Dated \Uh Jumadee-oola-EJiir, corresponding 
loith the K>\st March 1820. 

A true translation. 

(Signed) J. Tayloe, 

Depy. Secy. & Trans., Office of Country 
Correspondence. 

E. 

Estimate (oj the Receipts and Expenditure') for the 
ensuing 1877 (a.d. 1821). 


Receipts. 

Rs. q. rs. 

Total, about 68,50,000 0 0 

Also 1,25,000 0 0 

Also 30,000 0 0 

1,65,000 0 0 


Expenses reduced 1,05,000 0 0 


71,10,000 0 0 

Deduct the amount appropriated for 

the reduction of debts...... 15,00,000 0 0 

Balance, about 56,10,000 0 0 
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The particulars of the Expenditure, viz. 

Rs. q. rs. 

Horse.. 6,41,250 1 0 

Silledars 10,40,000 0 0 

Sebundee............ 7,88,476 3 0 

Charges in the Mahal ............ 6,63,000 0 0 

Private expenses of the Sirkar ... 50,000 0 0 

Charges at the Bhundra (a place 
, where some widows of the 

family reside). 44,300 0 0 

Futteh Sing Eao Guicowar 27,155 0 0 

Ladies of the family 3,76,218 0 0 

Moodeekhana (Provision Depl.).. 4,50,000 0 0 

Jamdarkhana (Wardrobe Dept.).. 1,26,000 0 0 

Camel Establishment...,.,,........ 5,000 0 0 

Artillery .............................. 63,000 0 0 

Arsenal 27,000 0 0 

Mulhar Rao Guicowar ............ 34,600 0 0 

Kanojee Eao Guicowar 24,000 0 0 

Elephant Establishment 10,000 0 0 

Furashkhana (Carpet, &o., Store- 
room) 6,000 0 0 

Building 50,000 0 0 

Gardens 7,000 0 0 

Wimchutra (places at which 
travellers and others are suppli- 
ed gratuitously with victuals)... 36,000 0 0 

Religious & charitable donations 50,000 0 0 

Charges for Priests 10,000 0 0 


Carried over .Rs. 45,16,999 4 0 
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Es. q. r?. 

Brought over Rs. 45,16)999 4 0 

Villages granted as Doomallee- .. 3,89,000 0 0 

Khatkliurch (deficiency) 1,08,000 0 0 


Mukoondrad 9,000 0 0 

Sundries 2,58,000 0 0 

To Weddings and 
other ceremonies. 2,00,000 0 0 

4,58,000 0 0 

Poona charges 4,('00 0 0 

Expedition charges, viz : — 

A Malwa 75,000 0 0 


On account of 
Khosas (banditti), 50,000 0 0 

1,25,000 0 0 

Rupees... 56,10,000 0 0 

A true translation. 

(Signed) J. Tayloe, 

Depy. Secy. & Trans., Office of Country 
Correspondence. 
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' Cl. 

Tmndation of a Paper emtainin/i tJie Terms proposed 
hy the Bmilm% %oith tJie Ansioers returned 
hj the Guieowar Government. 

1st. Piiraklis (the Bankers) agi'ee The Sircar agree.s to give 
to make a loan of fifty iacs, pim-dded twelve lacs annually, 
they receive fifteen lacs of Wurats 
(assignments on the revemie) anniv 
ally. 

2nch To make a loan of thirty lacs. Sircar agrees, 
its discharge to be arranged annually^, 
and what shall remain to be carried to 
account in the next year’s loan.* 

3rd. The interest to be at fourteen. The Sircar agi’ces to give 
annas, and no abatement to be made. and take fourteen annas 

respectively. 

4th. Maisotee (premium) on tl^e 4th. Sircar agrees., 

loan for fifty lacs to be at 3 per cent., 
and ou the thirty lacs at 2 Bupees an- 
nually, and discount on all payments. 

fith. The Potadaree discount on gtli. Sircar agrees., 

all payments at 2^ per cent, to- be 
ecjually divided between the Govern- 
ment and bankers. 

6th. The Chittees (drafts) on the 6th. Sircar agrees. 

Sircar to be paid after one month’s 
sight according to custom. 

7tlr.. Serpao (an honorary dress) 7th. According to eus- 

to the Sait and Goomastahs to be tom. 
given. 

8. Sirear say fro m 
2,50,,000 to 3,00. bOO beyond 
must allowed* 


Bth. The loan being made, beyond 
it no Ohittee (draft) to be given. 
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9th. Silledars loan not to be made 9th. Sircar agrees, 
separately. 

10th, The arrears of Potadars to be 10th. Sircar say they have 
discharged from the present loan to given Wurats (assignments 
be paid by Wurats ; what is recovered on the revenue), and deduct- 
to be deducted. ing which a discharge of 

the rest with interest will 
take place. 

11th. What is owing to Sir John 11th. Sircar agree, and 
Malcolm Saheb to be paid in one the interest w'bich may be 
year. settled by Sir John Mal- 

colm to be given. 

The debts due in this Bhandary Sircar will give the prin- 
are to be paid with interest from the cipal, but no znterest. 
present loan. 

What is due on account of the Sircar says that an ar- 
MalwaPotadareeandon the Baroda rangements will be made 
Potadar to be discharged, and Hurry conformably to justice. 
Bhugtee and Dhackjee Dadajee, who 
have a partnership agreement, and 
the one w^hich is written, Ruttonjee 
Candas, for Kattywar, to be given up. 

To the foregoing articles the Com- Sircar agrees to procure 
pany’s Bhandary to be affixed. it, 

(vSigned) J. P. WiLLouaiiBY, 

Aciing Resident. 

Note . — This paper was furnished me by the Resi- 
dent at Baroda, It appears to have been made 
hastily, perhaps by a native, in consequence of the 
hurry of my departure. The agreements actually 
signed will be transmitted in due course by the Resi- 
dent. In the mean time this paper shows the terms. 

(Signed) M. Elphinstone. 
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D. 

Translation of the Potadaree agreenimt icith Ilurrij 
Bhiditee, dated Soomas Astr Meyateen 
(a.d. 1816). 

To yoii is given by this Government the business 
of the Potadaree from the year 1873 to the year 
1878, L e. for five years. The articles for the agree- 
ment of which are as follows : — 

1. The revenue of the Mahals will be paid to you, 
and orders for defraying the expenses of Govern- 
ment will be drawn upon you, which orders must be 
brought to account. 

2. The stipulation for interest and Munotee is as 
follows : — 

Interest for all sums received from the revenues 
is to be credited to the account of Government at the 
rate of three-quarters per cent, per mensem, and the 
same rate will be paid to you for all sums advanced 
by you on account of Government. 

For all orders of Government paid by you, Munotee 
(or a premium) of two per cent, will be allowed. 

3. The Potadaree (which is to be deducted from 
all drafts drawn upon you) is fixed at 2-| per cent., 
half of which is to be credited to the Government, 
and half to be kept by yourself. 

4. The probable amount of the money which will 
be required by Government is to be estimated, but 
you are not to object to advance from five to seven 
lacs beyond the annual estimate. 
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5. The interest was formerly fixed at one pel* 
cent, per mensem, but it is now reduced to three- 
quarters per cent. It is therefore stipulated that no 
further reduction shall take place during the term 
this agreement is binding. 

The above five articles has been agreed to by 
Government, and the account is to be made up at 
the end of every year, and Wurats will be given to 
you in discharge of the balance for which the Com- 
pany’s Bhandary is given. 

True translation. 

(Signed) J. P. Willoughby^ 
Assistant in Charge. 

24^4 January 1820. 

iY. .S.—The Kattywar or Malwa agreements are the same, with the 
exception that the rate of interebt for the latter is 12 instead of 9 per cent; 
per annum. 

True copyi 

(Signed) J. P. Willoughby, 

Assistant to the Resident; 
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E. 

An Estimate of the Eecei])ts and Exjmms of the. 
year 1877. 

The total reveuiie ...68,50,000 

To this add......... * * * § 1,25,000 

t 30,000 
1,56,000 

$ Expense reduced — 

Mahal Muscoor. 1,05,000 

Total...71,10,000 
§ From this is to be paid ......15,00,000 

The remainder 56,10,000 

Pagah 

Silledar 

Sefeundee 

Mahal Musooor 

I{i.asgee expenses of Syajee Eao 

Tuckntbye and widows 

Futteh Sing Rao’s family 

On account of the expense of the ladies of 
the family 


* This is the new sum levied by Dhackjee. 

f T think this is an addition expected this year from the farmers of 
the Baroda Pergimna, 

% This i.s a saving of the expenses of collection by which the net revc 
nue is increased. 

§ This is the sum set aside for the reduction of the debt.— M, ElphiN” 


6,41,2501 

10,40,000 

7,88,476| 

6,53,000 

50,000 

44,300 

27,155 

3,76,218 



Bcipecf;:. 

M'odeeldiana djSOjOOO 

Jamaharkhana 1,25,000 

Outh Etirch 5,000 

Topklaana 63,000 

Gunjkhana 27,000 

Mulliar Eao Gtiicowar 34,600 

Kanojee Rao 24,000 

Feelkkana 10,000 

Ftirash.kha'na 5,000 

Imarut Kurcli...... 60,000 

<jrardens 7,000 

Anacliatm SOjOGO 

Dhurmadao.... 50,000 

Meimn Kur<5h 10,000 

Doomallagaiim 8,98,000 

Kot Kurch 1,08,000 

Moorar Rao. 9,000 

Kirkool Kurch. 

2,58,000 

For marriages, deaths, 2,00,000 

4,58,000 

Pooua charges 4,000 

Swarree Kurch — 

Malwa Babut ..75,000 

Khosas 50,000 

1,25,000 


Total.. .56, 10, 000 


(Signed) M. EiirHiNSi'oNB, 



[I regret extremely the imperfection of these 
papers, furnished in great haste by the Acting Resi- 
dent. I recommend that gentleman should be called 
on for the enclosures B, C, D, E, in the original 
Muratha, together with accurate translation.] 

(Signed) M. Eophinstone. 


F. 

Translation of a Memorandum under the Seal of His 
Highness Syajee Rao Guicowar. 

With a view to the tranquillity of the country, 
and to the peaceable realisation of His Highness the 
Guioowar’s tribute from Kattywar and Mahee Kanta, 
it is agreed that His Highness Syajee Eao Guico- 
war shall send no troops into the lands of the 
Zemindars, in either of those tracts, without the con- 
sent of the British Government, and shall make no 
demand on any Zemindar or other person of those 
provinces except through the medium of the British 
Government. The British Government engages to 
procure payment of the Guicowar’s tribute free of 
expense to His Highness, agreeably to the principles 
of the settlement made with the Zemindars of Kat- 
tywar and Mahee Kanta, respectively, in the year 
,1807-8 (answering to Sumbul 1864) and in 1811-12 
(answering to Sumbul 1868). 

If any great expense be produced by the refractory 
conduct of the Zemindars, the British Government 



shall be at liberty to levy that amount and no more 
from the Zemindars resisting. 

^xecuied on the 4d;h of Chuitru Wud, answering to 
Jurmdee-oohAhher 1220 Fuslee, and to April 
3rd A.D. 1820. 


G. 

Translation of a letter to Syajee Eao Guicowar, 
Senakhaskhel Shumshere Bahadoor from the 
Honorable Mountstuaet Elphinstone, Governor 
of Bombay. 

A. C. 

On the death of the late Futteh Sing Rao 
Guicowar, for the purpose of quieting the minds 
of his wives and family it was agreed by Captain 
Carnac, Resident at Baroda, that a child should be 
adopted, but that the said child was to have no claim 
whatever to the government ; and it was agreed, 
under the guarantee of the British Government, that 
the family should receive a provision from the Gui- 
cowar Government ; but as they now refuse to abide 
by these arrangements, the guarantee promised by 
the Resident is hereby annulled. 

3rd April 1820, or \1th Jumadee-ool~Akher, or 
Simvut 1876, Chuitru Wud Ath. 


H. 

Dhackjee received 2,75,000 Rupees from the 
Guicowar as brokerage (Dullalee) in 1873. In the 



report this was accounted for by charging 2,30,000 
JRupees as outstanding in Mahee Kaiita, and 45,000 
as paid into the treasury, 

2. Rupees 4,00,000 were due to the Pagadars at 
the time of Colonel Walker’s settlement; they got 
nothing till the settlement in 1873, when it was 
settled they should be content with 2,11,000. Of 
this Dhackjee kept 1,90,000 to himself, charging 
1,80,000 as paid to Futteh Sing’s creditors, icho are 
to this day unpaid, and 10,000 to some other 
account. 

3. Colonel Walker fixed eight annas a year as 
commission for being security for rerenue (Haume) ; 
Dhackjee used to take arbitrarily as far as two per 
cent., so that in three years, when his whole receipts 
should have been 25,000 a year, or 75,000 in ail, 
he took 3,00,000. 

4. In 1873 Dhackjee charged two per cent, 
premium (Munotee) on a sum of 23,00,000 to 
bankers, although he had assignments (Barouts) for 
the amount, and was not to pay the bankers until it 
was realised. He has not as yet given his partner 
in the Potadarree credit for his share of this sum. 


I. 

The infirmity of the late Annund Eao having made 
it necessary to provide other means for the regulation 
of his country, a commission was instituted under 
the direction of the British Resident, whicli managed 
all affairs during the life-time of His late Highness. 
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The accession of His Highness Syajee Eao, a 
prince of full age and acknowledged ability, render- 
ing this arrangement no longer necessary, the 
government will henceforward be conducted by 
His Highness in person, and all complaints and 
representations are henceforward to be addi'essed to 
him, 

April 1820. 


No. 690a. of 1820. 


To 

Jambs Williams, Esq., 

Acting Resident at Baroda. 

Political Depaetment. 


SlE, 

1. You are already acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the late measures at Baroda, and the enclosed 
copy of a despatch from this Government to that of 
Bengal will serve as a record of those principles, 
and of the proceedings founded on them. 

2. You will henceforward abstain from all inter- 
ference -in the internal affairs of the Guicowar 
Government, except in such cases as will hereafter 
be pointed out. The control hitherto exercised by 
the Residents, and the practice of receiving com- 
plaints in all cases of abuses under the Guicowar 
Government, is to be discontinued, except in cases 
where our guarantee has been afforded to the party 
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euffering, or where the party may be so far a 
dependent of the Government as to justify inter- 
ference, even at courts where we never had enjoyed 
any control. 

3. You will afford your advice to the Guicowar 
in cases where the line of conduct adopted by the 
prince seems likely to be attended with very serious 
injury to his state ; but it is desirable that you 
should avoid interfering in common cases of mal- 
administrations, as more will be lost by destroying 
the feeling in the Guicowar that the success of his 
affairs depends on his own exertions than will be 
gained by remedies applied to partial evils. 

4. On occasions where it is necessary to advise, 
you should be careful to give it in the least offensive 
manner, and with perfect freedom and candour. It 
should be given with such privacy as to make the 
conduct suggested appear to originate with the Gui- 
cowar himself; and on all occasions you should 
spare no pains to conciliate the confidence and good- 
will of the Guicowar, as well as to uphold the 
character of his administration in the eyes of his 
subjects. 

5. It will be peculiarly incumbent on you to 
offer advice in cases where the finances are likely to 
be deranged and the Guicowar’s power of fulfilling 
his engagements to the banker's impaired. To guard 
against this, you must frequently inspect tire accnuniH, 
and take measures to prevent any new expenses being 
incurred without your knowledge, for which purpose 
you must be particularly on your guard against 
separate accounts and clandestine terms, by which 


the Guicovvar may increase the disorder of his 
finances without appearing to depart at all from 
his engagements. 

6. It will be necessary, in the first instance, to 
see that the money now raised is disposed of in the 
manner agreed on and that the reductions lately 
conceded are actually carried into immediate efiPect. 
You will report the progress of those reductions. 
You are to take immediate measures for obtaining 
the security of bankers for the sum to be repaid to 
Sir John Malcolm, according to the Guicowar’s 
agreement, concerting with Sir John Malcolm the 
most effectual means for securing the pay and 
regular muster of the contingent in Malwa, as 
promised by Syajee Rao on the Governor’s last 
interview wfith him, 

7. Y^ou will observe and report on the progress 
of Syajee Rao in the exercise of his present func- 
tions, his principal agents and advisers, and the 
general character of his government, both for inten- 
tions and ability ; you are to keep the control of the 
tributaries, and to employ Captain Ballantyne on 
this duty, to provide that officer with instructions, 
and to send a copy to Government. 

8. Further instructions will be sent to you re- 
garding the Guioowar tributaries in Kattywar when 
Captain Barnwall’s reports on those with which he 
is employed shall have been received. . The tribu- 
taries in Mahee Kanta may remain on the same foot- 
ing as at present, as long as they pay their tribute 
regularly at Baroda and do not plunder the country. 
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Should tliey be guilty of the least irregularity, prompt 
examples should be made by detachments of the 
subsidiary force. 

9. When tribute is withheld, it will generally be 
expedient to enforce the payment by the employ- 
ment of British troops rather than of the Guicowar’s. 
Care must be taken in all transactions with the 
tributaries to maintain the Guicowar’s nominal sup- 
eriority, and the remembrance that his rights still 
exist, no less than to prevent any interference by 
his olficers contrary to the present agreement. The 
Zemindars should pay their tribute into a treasury 
of the Guicowar’s whenever it can conveniently be 
done. 

10. You will furnish a copy and translation of 
the papers of demands presented by the Guicowar 
relative to the tributaries and of the Governor’s 
replies. 

11. A complete list of all the tributaries, who are 
included in the late agreement as belonging to Kat- 
tywar and Mahee Kanta, is to be forwarded immedi- 
ately ; it ought to be authenticated by the Guicowar 
or his minister to prevent future disputes. Great 
care must be taken to keep the accounts of the 
tribute clearly, and to have the means of satisfying 
the Guicowar whenever there may be a failure of 
the tribute. 

12. Captain Ballantyne is allowed to draw the 
salary of a Collector, being Rupees 1,333-1-33 per 
month, which is to be inclusive of what he receives 
as First Assistant at Baroda, making an addition of 
Rnpees 183-1-33 ; and to charge for his establish- 
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merit and travelling expenses on honour, in which 
the Govern or-in-Conncil confidently relies on that 
officer’s observing every degree of economy. 

13. Yon are to retain the conduct of all foreign 
affairs. No communications should be permitted 
between the Guicowar and any foreign state, except 
such as may at present be kept upon occasions 
of mere ceremony. 

14. The nominal relation between the Guicowar 
and the Raja of Sattara may, perhaps, lead to a wish 
to open some communication between the Courts. 
This should be, by all means, discountenanced, and 
the Guicowar ought to be encouraged to assume the 
title of Raja, and the style of an independent prince. 
This, however, should be done with prudence, 
as a display of solicitude on the part of the 
British Government would at least lessen the Guico- 
war’s anxiety about titles, which he would feel were 
within his reach. In addition to these general ins- 
tructions, there are some affairs now in progress, or 
lately concluded, on which it is desirable that the 
wishes of Government should be communicated to 
you. 

15. The guarantee te Tucketbye is to be scrupu- 
lously observed, and her claims to part of the 
treasure possessed by the late Annund Rao to be 
immediately investigated ; but while the British 
Government protects the Bye from wrong on the 
part of Syajee, it is equally incumbent on it to 
discourage all attempts on the part of that lady, or 
of her son, to assume a tone of independence of the 
established government. 
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16. The family of Futteh Sing Eao having 
rejected the conditions attached to the guarantee of 
the British Government, when promised to them by 
Captain Carnac, have no longer any claim on our 
interference. Y on are, however, to remind the Gui- 
cowar that the Governor-in-Council expects that he 
will grant the allowances originally intended to the 
elder Bye, to Dodjee Gooroore, and to any other of 
the family who may have agreed to accept it on the 
original condition before the Governor left Baroda. 
The renunciation of the adopted child must, how- 
ever, be introduced into any grant that is made to 
them, as it was into that signed by Captain Carnac. 

17. It is proper here to observe that the renun- 
ciation alluded to is meant to be confined to the 
rights which might have been acquired by the adop- 
tion, and not to extend to those derived by 
Govind Rao from his birth ; the effects of the 
adoption on which are left entirely to the operation 
of the Hindoo law of Divebaby, and are not at all 
affected by the present renunciation. 

18. You will have received and forwarded to 
Government the written defence which Dhaekjce 
Hadajee promised to furnish regarding the charges 
of embezzlement and corruption brought against 
him by Syajee. If the defence has not been given 
in, you will call on Dhackjee for it ; and if he fail to 
deliver it, you should report what has passed with- 
out waiting longer. 

19. The removal of the guards at Baroda is ap- 
proved ; those at Kurree will likewise have been re- 
moved. The allowances of the officers commanding 
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those guards to cease from the end of the month, 
when the guards were relieved. 

20. You will transmit the original and translation 
of the paper of claims on the British Government pre- 
sented to the Governor by Syajee Rao while at Baroda. 
Y’ou will also be pleased to report your opinion on 
each, after communicating with the local officers of 
the Honorable Company’s Government, to whose 
districts the claims refer. 

21. You will report the salary you think neces- 
sary for a native Agent under the present change of 
circumstances. 

22. The appointment of such an officer is not 
urgent at present, as all the details of the system 
will for a time require your personal attention. 

23. Great temper and address will be required 
for a long time, to guard, on the one hand, against 
the effects of the discontent of our own dependents 
who lose influence by the change, and on the other, 
against the inexperience of the Guicowar, and his 
probable propensity' to push his newly acquired 
independence beyond the bounds prescribed. 

24. Government, however, relies on your zeal and 
ability for obviating these difficulties, -and for retain- 
ing the confidence of Syajee, which you at present 
so fortunately possess. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
(Signed) F. Waeden, 

Cliief Secretary. 

Bomhay Castle, Zrd May 1820. 
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No. 690 OF 1820. 

Political Departmekt. 

To G. T. Metcalfe, Esq., 

Seeretaiy in the Secret & Political 

Departments at Fort William. 

Sir, — With reference to my despatch dated the 
17th January last, I have now the honour to transmit 
to yon, for the purpose of being laid before His 
Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General in 
Council, the inclosed copy of a Minute bj? the Hon- 
orable the Governor, dated the 18th of last month, 
containing- an outline of his proceedings at Baroda, 
with its several accompaniments, and of the instruc- 
tions which have been written under this date to the 
Acting Resident at Baroda, for his guidance, in 
which the extent of interference to be in future 
exercised in the affairs of the Guicowar government 
is defined, and general rules laid down for couducting 
henceforward the whole of our relations with that 
Government. 

1 have the honour to be, &o., 

(Signed) F. Waredx, 

Chief Secretary. 

Ihti/ha/j 3r(? Matj 1820. 
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To F. Warden, Esq., 

Chief Secretary at Bombay. 

Political Department. 

giE, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your despatch, No. 690, of the present year. 

2. The Governor General in Council cordially 
concurs in the principles established by the Hon- 
orable the Governor in Council for the future 
management of our relations with the Guicowar State, 
and, with a single exception, in the arrangements 
prescribed in conformity to those principles. 

3. The only point on which His Lordship enter- 
tains doubt is with regard to the provision settled on 
Dhackjee Dadajee. His Lordship is not satisfied 
that that person is deserving of any provision. It 
appears that further complaints have been brought 
forward against him which are still under investi- 
o-ation, and His Lordship concludes that if the result 
Siall tend to confirm the presumptive evidence of 
misconduct already existing against him, he will 
be deemed unworthy of the provision at present 
assigned to him. 

I have the honour to be, &c,, 
(Signed) C. T. Metcalfe, 
Chief Secretary to Government, 

Fort William, 



. M-mUTE. 

TJie Govornor General to be informed in explana- 
tion that no provison was assigned to Diiackjce 
Dadajee at the late settlement with the Gtiicowar. 
He had formerly received a grant of land in Enam ; 
and as grants of that sort are seldom rcsnmedj except 
in cases of treason, ho was allowed to retain what he 
had acquired. He retains, it, how’ever, during the 
pleasure of the Guioowar only, there being no 
guarantee on the part of the British Government. 

This last observation should also be communicated 
to the Besident at Baroda, to be impressed by him 
on the Guicowar and Dhackjee, whenever occasion 
shall offer for doing so, without appearing to recom- 
mend the resumption of the Euam, on which the 
Guicowar Jiiust form his own judgment, uninfluenced 
bv the British Government. 

(Signed) M. Euphixstone. 

„ G. L. PiiENDEBCiAST. 


Ko. J 132 OF 1820. 

To C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., 

Secretary in the Secret & Political 
Departments, Ifort William. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 17th of last month, convolving 
tho concurrence of the Supreme Government on the 
lino of ])olioy to be in future observed towards the 
Court of Baroda. 

2. With respect to Dhackjee Dadajee, thePIonor- 
ablc the Governor in Council directs me to acquaint 



you, ior tlie information of His Lordship in Council, 
that no provision was assigned to that Native at the 
late settlement with the Gnicowar, 

3. Dhackjee had formerly received a grant of 
land in Enam, and as grants of that nature are seldom 
resumed except in cases of treason, ho was allowed 
to retain what he had acquired ; ho enjoys it, how- 
ever, during the pleasure of the Gnicowar only, there 
being no guarantee on the part of the British 
Government. 

4. This last observation has been communicated 
to the Acting Resident at Baroda, to be impressed 
by him on the Gnicowar and on Dhackjee Dadajee, 
whenever occasion shall offer for doing so without 
appearing to recommend the resumption of the Enam, 
on which the Gnicowar must, form his own judg- 
ment, uninfluenced b}’- the British Government. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) F. Warden, 

Chief Secretary. 

Bomhciy Castle^ 20th July 1820. 


Minute hy the Honorable M. ElyJdnstone. 

The full and able report of the Acting Resident * 
leaves mo little to say on the subject of Baroda. 1 
was met soon after I r-e-crossed the Runn by Meer 
Surfraz Ali on the part of His Highness the Gni- 

^ A repoi-i Uy Mr. Norris, Acting Kositlentj dated 21.th March 
■wdikh of Hiifhoicnt iiitQrc&t to preserve. 
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cowar, and accomi^ained by him and by Ameen Jum- 
madar till my arrival at the capital, where I was 
received with every raark of Idndnss and cordiality. 

The conduct of Syajee Rao, and the general admi- 
nistration of his Government, have been much better 
than I anticipated when I was last at Baroda, and I. 
think there is every reason to hope that he will con- 
tinue to behave with the same prudence that he has 
hitherto evinced. 

The first aspect of the Guicowar’s finances was, 
however, far from pleasing. Surfraz AH informed 
me, when he joined me, that an additional debt of 20 
lacs of rupees had been discovered subsequent to 
the settlement in April last. I at first suspected these 
debts to be fictitious, and designed to enable His 
Highness to transfer to his private fund all the extra 
revenue which he last year derived by the recoveries 
from Dhackjee and by other means; but I found that 
they were really in existence (though they had not 
been known to the Guicowar ministers), and that 
His Highness had brought all his extra receipts fairly 
to account. In addition to this unforeseen increase 
of debt, I found the revenue estimated for the present 
year had fallen short of the calculation made last 
year by one lac, and that the expenses had exceeded 
the estimate by two lacs ; but both of these 1:)ad ap- 
pearances were of a temporary natui’e, the falling off 
of the revenue being owing to the grant of leases at 
a low, but increasing rent, and the excess of charges 
to some delay that had taken place in reducing the 
army, and to some expenses incident to the reduc- 
tion. Next year the revenue will be eipial to that 
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anticipated, and the expenses will be within the 
estimate. In the mean time, the Guicowar has been 
able to pay 25 lacs to his creditors instead of the 
15 he promised. The least satisfactory part of the 
Guicowar’s financial transactions is the irregular pay- 
ment of the army, which is shown by Mr. Norris’s 
report to be nearly inseparable from the present plan 
of anticipating the revenue by means of a Potadar 
and a running loan. The remedy would be to incur 
an addition to the permanent debt sufficient to clear 
off the amount of the running loan; but to do this 
would require from 30 to 35 lacs of rupees, to dis- 
charge which on the present plan would require an 
additional saving of 9,00,000 ; and even if this sum 
could be provided, the bankers would scarcely 
agree to a loan so destructive of their present profits. 
The Guicowar himself also has an unaccountable 
reluctance to interfere with the profits of the bankers, 
and fixed a repugnance to borrowing from any but 
his own subjects. I had received Mr. Norris’s letter 
and Mr. Willoughby’s report on the affair of Raj- 
peepla before 1 arrived at Baroda ; and as I was im- 
j.tressed with a conviction of the justice of Nar Sing’s 
claim, I comnaunicated that opinion to Syajee Eao. 
His Highness requested me to hear the statements 
of the parties, and as their observations on the evh 
donee had not yet been heard, I thought it reason- 
able to agree. The discussions which followed 
lasted till the evening of the last day I was at 
Baroda, when I broke them off for want of further 
time, observing to Syajee Rao that nothing had 
appeared to shake my belief in Nar Sing’s claim; 
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tliat the parties must, however, be heard out as wo 
had begun ; that if anything was brought forward by 
Piu-tab Sing to overturn the mass of evidence against 
him, I should still give up my opinion, but if no such 
evidence appeared, I expected that His Highness 
would assist in supporting the justcr claim. I took 
the same opportunity of discussing the affair of Cam- 
bay. I found that His Highness, though he acquies- 
ced in Mr. Norris’s decision, that he should receive 
only 4,200 Rupees per annum for the future, was 
very far from considering that award as doing full 
justice to the claims of his Government, and that ho 
still insisted on his right to retain the whole of the 
collections from the Nawab’s villages in lieu of the 
arrears due since Colonel Walker stopped the levy 
of the tribute. 

The following is a very brief account of the claim. 
Four payments only are on record, and these are 
admitted by the Nuwab, but he alleges that they were 
not a regular tribute, but mere forcible extortions. 
Force is the ground of almost all tribute paid to the 
Mahrattas, and, perhaps, to all powers in Asia. The 
only question, therefore, is whether the payments 
were more occasional contributions, or whether they 
assumed the character of a regular tribute. This 
question seems to be set at rest by the enclosure. 
No. 4, to Colonel Walker’s letter of July 20lh, 1808 ; 
a copy of that paper is annexed. 

The paper is addressed by the Mahrattas to the 
Nuwab, but it is evidently called I'or by the Nuwab, 
to whom security is furnished for the jmnclual 
observance of the promises it contains. 
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After reading that paper, and considering the 
relative situation of the parties, it cannot be doubted 
that the tribute would have continued to be paid, and 
would probably have increased like those of all the 
other Mahomedan and Hindoo princes within reach 
of the Mahrattas, if its progress had not been arrested 
by the interposition of the British Government. It 
remains therefore to ascertain the extent of our 
right to inteidere, and manner in which we did so. 
It seems highly improbable that the Gxiicowar, when 
he concluded his treaty with us, contemplated any 
diminution of his demand from Cambay, and it is 
certain that Colonel Walker had no such view of the 
subject ; for in offering his mediation to the Nuwab, 
he recognises the principle of a tribute, though he 
offers to settle any difference that may have arisen 
regarding it. In consequence of this mediation, and 
of a similar promise from Colonel Walker to the Gui- 
cowai*, that prince’s force was withdrawn ; but as soon 
as the danger was removed, the Nuwab became 
careless about any further proceedings, and allowed 
the discussion to lie over, notwithstanding the frequent 
expostulations of Colonel Walker. The obvious 
injustice of our allowing the Nuwab to put off a 
settlement of demands which we restrained the Gui- 
Gowar from enforcing, at last, led to very peremptory 
demands by our Government, and clear explanations 
that unless they were complied with, we should no 
longer interfere to prevent the Guicowar’s taking his 
own measures. The Nuwab continued obstinate, and 
a certain number of his villages were seized by the 
Guicowar with the concurrence of the British Govern- 
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menfc. When it was thought that a sufficient sum 
had been realised to satisfy the Guicowar’s demands^ 
the villages were restored, but the Nuwab now 
pleads that more than sufficient has been taken, and 
desires the remainder to be restored. It appears 
inconsistent for us, at this period, to dispute the 
Guicowar’s claim in ioto, but the amount remains to 
be settled. The Nuwab still denies the justice of 
the claim, but says that for peace sake, he will give 
up a sum sufficient to afford 4,200 Rupees a year, 
though he alleges that Captain Carnac gave him 
hopes of a settlement for 2,500 Rupees. This must 
have been before the business had been rendered 
difficult by the Nuwab’s obstinacy ; for, after the 
villages were seized, Captain Carnac records his 
opinion that the amount should be about 6,000 
Rupees, The Guicowar, on the other hand, appeals 
to the enclosed paper in proof of his title to 25,000 
Rupees a year. The least he will admit to be his 
due is 10,000 Rupees, and he asserts that Captain 
Carnac promised him 5,000 Rupees. He also ex- 
claims against the hardship of being obliged to re- 
fund any part of a sum levied with the consent of 
the Resident, but he has agreed at length to take. 
4,200 Rupees, and likewise to refund as much of his 
collections as may remain after paying the arrears 
at that rate, and providing for the future payments. 
The sum to be refunded cannot at once bo asoertaiii- 
ed, but it will probably be about a lac of rupees, 
and it must be paid gradually, as the whole of the 
Guicowar’s ])robable income is already allotted to 
the discliargc of debts. Considering all ihings, and 
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especially the Nuwab’s long rejection of our inter- 
position, and the consequent admission by our Go- 
vernment of the Guicowar’s right to seize his villa- 
ges, I cannot but think that prince very fortunate 
in recovering those lands, and still more in obtain- 
ing the repayment of any part of the produce. 

Camp Shatmpoor, April 16 th, 1821. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN SYAJEE EAO GUIOOIYAR AND 
THE RESIDENCY RESTEGTiNG THE SEPTENNIAL 
I.EASB, AND WITTUL EAO DEWANJBB, PREVIOUS 
TO MR. ELPHINSTONE’S DEPARTURE FROM BOM- 
BAY. 


The affairs of the Guieowar State, conducted 
A.n. 1821 to according to the settlement effected 
and the principles laid down by the 
Honorable Mr. Elphinstone, presented but little 
worthy of notice for several years. 

The character of Syajee Rao, however, developed 
itself more and more in its greed of money and its 
mingled duplicity, obstinacy, and timidity. The 
pecuniary embarrassments of the State increased in 
an equal ratio with the private accumulations of the 
prince, and the prospect of clearing off those debts, 
for which the State creditors held the guarantee of 
the British government, became more and more 
uncertain and remote. 

The result is shown in the following extracts 
from a despatch by the Resident (Mr, Williams), 
dated 31st May 1827, when he was in Bombay : — 
1. “ I now transmit statements of the Guieowar 
finances, drawn out according to the usual forms for 
the years of Sumvut 1881 (1824 ’25) and 1882 
(1825-26). As far as I am competent in , judge, ihe 
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aecouiais reudered by tbis Government from wbieli 
they have been framed seem to be tolerably correct. 
It must be admitted that, contrasting the present 
statements with the estimates of the Honorable the 
Governor in Smnvut 1877 (1820-21), the result is 
by no means satisfactory, a considerable declensioir 
in the revenue appears, met by no corresponding; 
reduction in the expenditure, which, on the contrary, 
has rather increased. All these items of decreased 
resources and excess charges will be found explained 
in the sequel of this despatch. I also forward the 
estimates for 1883 (1826-27) Sumvut, framed as 
directed. 

2. “ I may remark that no great deviation from 

the scale of expense fixed by the Honorable the 
Governor seems to have taken place until the year 
1880 (1823-24:), when from various causes reported 
to Government, the finances became much embar- 
rassed and gradually approaching a crisis, notwith- 
standing the aid obtained by the relinquishment of 
the kists by the bankers for one year, and the 
public functionaries resigning one-third of their 
emoluments, and the raising of new loans at a lower 
rate of interest ; and nothing short of a thorough 
reform in all branches of the expenditure, and a 
different arrangement for the payment of the Military 
and establishments, conjoined with the introduction 
of a new system for the collection of the revenues, 
could enable His Highness to fulfil his engage- 
ments with the creditors of the State, who possessed 
the guarantee of the British Government. It 
became, therefore, my duty to urge seriously upon 
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the attention of His Highness the necessity of 
his arriving at a speedy decision upon the.subjectj 
unless he would consent to pay off a portion of the 
debts from his private treasury, which he could 
easily afford to do. This he at once declined, and in 
preference proposed to cut down the charges to the 
standard fixed by the Honorable the Governor, and 
to make sundry alterations in the mode of collecting 
the revenues if I would assist him with advice (as 
without my aid he could not effect anything), to 
which I willingly consented, and had many and 
various conferences with His Highness and his 
minister, both at the palace and at the residency, as to 
the nature of the reforms, and the manner of carrying 
them into effect. At length it was determined that 
every reduction in the expenses should take place 
consistent with the respectability of the Government 
and the efficiency of the army and establishments, 
and that the districts should be farmed for seven 
years to respectable bankers and zemindars, under 
certain agreements entered into by them providing 
against oppression of the ryots and embezzlement 
of the revenue. 

3. “ All these have, with the full knowledge, con- 

currence, and consent of His Highness, through the 
able and zealous exertions of the minister, been 
carried into complete effect. Unexceptionable se- 
curity has been afforded by the farmers of revenue, 
the troops and establishments receive regular pay, 
and many other improvements in the aclministrarioii 
of the Government have bee.nintroduced,a!l of wliicli 
will be fully detailed in a subsc(iucnt part of iliis 
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despatch for the satisfaction of the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, who will observe that I have 
in this procedure acted under the authority expressed 
in the 3rd and 6th paragraphs of the Mooktiarnama, 
or paper, given to His Highness in 1820, and that 
intinaated in the concluding paragraph of the Chief 
Secretary’s letter, dated the 10th December 1820, 
in counselling the Raja to make this reform, and 
assisting him in the completion thereof. Had I 
been aware that this course of proceeding would 
have been liable to misconception, I should daily 
have troubl ed Government with the details. I desire 
nothing more than that a competent judge should 
proceed to Baroda and personally satisfy himself by 
communicating with the prince that all has been 
done in concurrence with him and nothing contrary 
to his wish, save when our guarantee came in the 
way. The principal cause of the tedious delay in 
getting through the reforms (nearly 14 months) has 
arisen from the circumstance of doing nothing with- 
out His Highness’ full assent, privately and publicly, 
and the necessity for going through all the accounts 
of the districts, army and all establishments, item 
by item, all of which translated.” After describing 
the steady increase of debt, and the disorganization 
of the army and establishments from want of pay, 
the Resident proceeded as follows : — 

“ Much of this disorder is attributable to the grasp- 
ing disposition of His Highness’ mother (Gynabye), 
then alive, and who was, in fact, the ruler of the 
State. She and her son considered their Khangee 
Dowlut, or personal acquisitions, as totally distinct 


from tliafc of the Sircaree Dowliit, or pnl>l.ic money, 
and for the sake of amassing wealth by the receipt 
of presents for appointments, from farmers for re- 
mission of revenue, from offenders for crimes, they 
irtterly neglected the State, and would not allow the 
minister to offer any advice, or to have any concern 
in the management. 

As long as our guarantee was not violated, or any 
marked defalcation of the revenue experienced, or 
any extreme complaint of the people heard, I did noi, 
thinkit necessary to interfere further than disapprov- 
ing, whenever I had an opportunity of their conduct. 
I was always met by fair words and promises. 
Latterly His Highness, through his love of money, 
fell into the hands of low and interested advisers, 
and then complaints became daily more frequent. 
On applying to the minister to aid in giving his 
advice on the subject to His Highness and his 
mother, he very candidly told me that it was very 
right and proper in me to have such ideas, and incul- 
cate upon His Highness the necessity of altering his 
conduct, and where he had found opportunity, he had 
at some risk given his opinion ; but to expect him, 
in virtue of his situation as minister, to remonstrate 
with His Highness or his mother, as I seemed to 
conceive he ought, was entirely out of the question, 
since he held his appointment solely at His Highness’ 
pleasure, and knew that Government would noi. sup- 
port him, and he %vas a servant of the Guicowar State, 
and should he displease them, that the consequence 
would be he would suffer in many ways, which 
I could know nothing of, and be at last dismissed, 
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and that, in fact^ he did not feel secmre in his- 
situation ; but if I chose to take the odium of insisting 
upon a reform upon myself, and should obtain His 
Highness’ sanction to his affording aid and inform- 
ation, he -would gladly assist with all his power, 
as he knew perfectly well that without a radical 
change of system, in a very few years some more 
disagreeably alternative would be resorted to by the 
British Government, bound as they were by treaty 
to aid the Rajah with advice, and the guarantee of 
so many transactions of this Government. 

As I had previously represented to Government 
the state of affairs at Baroda {^ide despatches ol' 
the 5th May 1823 and 5th August 1824), and was 
convinced that unless prompt measures were adopt- 
ed, the arrangements of the Honorable the Governor 
would fail, and ruinous consequences follow ; by the 
minister’s advice I drew out a paper detailing all 
the events of the last three or four years, pointing 
out the evil results of his conduct, reminding him of 
the heavy debts, and suggested his applying part of 
his private acquisitions to the liquidation of the 
heavy demands against the Government ; but His 
Highness, though he fairly admitted all I had said 
was true, would not for a moment listen to giving ui> 
any of his own money, but said he would punctually 
consult with the minister upon some plan for extricat- 
ing himself from these embarrassments ; and promis- 
ed a total change of conduct with so much apparent 
sincerity, that I believed him, and did not press the 
subject upon him for a considerable period, wishing 
that the prince himself should originate the reform. 



Subsequently, finding the difficulties increase, and His 
Highness, under pretence hinaself of examining into 
abuses and ascertaining his actual receipts and expen- 
diture, was merely protracting the day of reform, and 
hoping to make something by the investigation, I 
had determined to report to Government and ask for 
orders to speak more plainly, when it fortunately 
happened that His Highness’ mother (Gynabhye) 
died. After the days of mourning were over. His 
Highness paid me a visit at the Residency, and 
said that he had lost his only friend and counsellor 
in his mother, and that I must supply her place in 
giving him good advice, but to do it privately, 
that his reputation might not suffer. I, of course, 
willingly acoeeded, and begged him immediately 
to devise any plan for the improvement of his 
resources and reduction of expenses, and I would 
then be able to form some opinion. After a long 
conference, I found that His Highness had not any 
idea of doing anything beyond the usual mode of 
changing the farmers, subjecting them to Tukreer 
(or investigation of accounts) in the hope of receiv- 
ing the usual douceurs and annual farms without 
any attempt at an alteration in the system of 
management, and fresh loans, and not willing to 
advance a rupee of his own money, as he conceives 
it, though it is chiefly derived from the receipts 
which ought to have been applied to the discharge 
of his debts, for the payment of which the British 
Government are responsible. His Highness, by the 
advice of Wittoba Bhow, one of the ministers of 
the old school, and others, proposed that no system 
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of collection should be framed for the districts, 
neither should they be farmed, and that he would 
engage, in the course of two or three years, to 
collect from the districts 22 or more lacs of rupees, 
and in the meantime a loan to be raised to that 
amount, for the payment of which these receipts 
would be assigned. On strict inquiry, I found, that 
this was to be accomplished by His Highness 
holding the Mahals Khangee, or assigned to his 
favourites, subjecting the farmers to Tukreer, by 
‘Dundfurie’ and other modes of exactions, but as 
the bankers would not advance a stiver without 
my guarantee, he was obliged to ask me, and I 
declined immediately being a party to so impolitic 
and cruel a procedure. After many conferences 
tending to the same result, at last I told His 
Highness that it was useless any longer procrastin- 
ating ; that the period for making the annual 
report was approaching ; that the last exhibited a 
most unfavourable account of his affairs, and that 
this would be still worse, and on my own account 
I should be obliged to represent everything that 
had taken place during His Highness’ ‘ Mooktaree,’ 
or absolute management. His Highness assured 
me of his desire to do anything I expected ; and as 
a proof of his inclination to do well, and confidence 
in me, that he had since his last interview dismissed 
a confidential attendant of his, whose rapacity and 
bad conduct was notorious in his mother’s time, 
and certainly a change for the better took place 
after the man’s departure. At length His Highness 
told mo if I would pledge myself not to touch his 
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miautliorised gains that he would give his minister 
power to act as he and I liked without reference to 
himself, as he was sure that I should consider his 
interests as if they were my own. I told His 
Highness that really it was not in my power to 
give any such pledge, I did not know how far it 
would be necessary to call upon him ; that I must 
consult my own Government first, and that I did 
not require him to give his minister any such 
power, hut merely to employ him instead of 
favourites, and himself actively to siiperintend the 
measures. One reason for not accepting the offer 
was the knowledge I possessed from authentic sources 
that it could be proved His 

From Ann«n,i nr.o's Highuess had 41,00,000 and up- 
Treasnry— wards of public money in his 

1 5 .00. 000^of Eupoes, possession. I do not include his 

■10,00,000 of 3 o\ve!a. Jamdarkliaua, or wdrat was given 

. him on Annund Eao’s death, 

55.00. 000 Tim is -i- 

known from the jeweller but money actually received in 

who viiincd them. vaiious ways improperly since 
the engagement of 1870 (1820). 
His Highness was most urgent and unpleasantly im- 
ploring in his entreaties that I would not communi- 
cate to the Honorable the Governor what had 
passed, and that I would not recommend any domand.s 
to be made for this money, telling me that ho 
always considered me as his brother ; that he had 
trusted me more than his own family, and would 
not desist till he extorted the promise that if an 
arrangement could be made satisfactorily to tho 
bankers and my government, and tho good of tho 
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'country, I would then recommend that his gains 
should not be touched ; and finding that I would 
make no other promise, said, if I would agree to 
endeavour with the Dewanjee to make the reforms 
without trenching upon his private funds, he would 
place implicit -reliance upon me, and place the 
whole management in my hands* Relying upon 
the minister’s assistance, I accepted the offer, and 
the result will now be reported. His minister daily 
almost came to the Residency. I had offered to 
transact business at the palace, but fortunately His 
Highness, who became rather fond of amusements 
of late, I found very adverse to this plan, as it 
would, he said, be showing everybody that the 
Resident ;was doing his diity like the periods of 
Colonel Walker and Captain Caraac, and substituted 
another arrangement which, although it occasioned 
vexatious delay, yet, upon the whole, was more 
satisfactory to all parties. The minister (accom- 
panied by a confidential Carcoon of His Highness 
always), the officers of Government, with the 
bankers and farmers, attended at the Residency, 
where the whole business was first conducted and 
prepared. He then in the evening repaired to the 
palace and reported progress, and sometimes 
brought back His Highness’ dissent, especially 
where any reform touched his relations, or whore 
it was found necessary to abolish his private re- 
ceipts from the Mahals ; in the end ho usually 
yielded when shown that no other- remedy could be 
devised (and that we had only the object in view of 
bringing the finances into order) but to pay tin? 
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mouey required himself to the bankers. My prin- 
cipal difficulty, however, arose from the anomalous 
situation of the minister, who, though appointed by 
His Highness and approved by our Government, 
according to the 5th paragraph of the paper of 
Mooktaree, yet does not possess in common with the 
other functionaries our guarantee, so that he has 
the hard task to play of pleasing His Highness and 
conducting himself so as to merit our support ; his 
conduct in assisting me with advice and informa- 
tion has brought down upon him a host of enemies, 
persons whose interests have been affected, many 
of them connected with and favourites of His 
Highness, who, though now delighted at the 
manner in which the settlement of the debts and the 
arrangements of the districts, &c., have been made 
without calling upon him for any refunding, yet is 
dissatisfied at losing the annual bribes and douceurs, 
&c., amounting ( I speak within bounds ) to more 
than five lacs a year, and possibly he will be rather 
dissatisfied with the minister. I have Ci)netantly 
inculcated on the Dewanjee the necessity of cast- 
ing away all care for the intrigues of the discon- 
tented, and to consider that in acting zealously for 
the interests of his master, he will best deserve the 
support of the British Government, but am not able 
entirely to assure him. I will give one instance of 
the difficulties the minister and myself had to con- 
tend with, though supported by His Highness 
ostensibly. While occupied in going through the 
accounts, it was thought advisable to ask His High- 
ness to sent letters, with a Jassood, to each district 
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i .0 summon tlie Dessaees and Zemindars with tlieii' 
Waselaut paper and accounts to Baroda in order to 
compare them with those of the Mamlutdars or 
farmers ; but these latter following the old system 
were enabled, by conciliating His Highness and 
immediate dependants, to frustrate this intention^ 
and days elapsed without any appearance of fhe 
books or Zemindars, and as the Mergsal (5th June) 
or year of account was approaching fast, there was 
no time to be lost, and informing His Highness of 
the circumstance, who expressed great regret, it 
was resolved not to wait longer, but to expedite the 
arrangements, and the farmers came to a composh 
tion at length for the Waselaut or accounts of collec- 
tion for past years ^ and many of them were obliged 
to receive remission from having shown that they 
had paid sums to His Highness.” 

14. “ The manner in which the Mahals have been 
settled, the agreement with the farmers, will be 
found in the paper marked A, No. 1. It is suflScient 
here to state that the whole of the districts have 
been farmed for seven years, and afford a fair pros- 
pect of extricating the state in the same period from 
all its embarrassments.” 

“ When the farmers, previous to waiting upon His 
Highness, attended at the Residency to agree to 
receive the Kallumbundy, or 21 articles of agree- 
ment, from the minister, they expressed some an- 
xiety, grounded on past experience, that Government 
would not abide by their engagements, and that they 
would still be subject to removal, to pay Sookree 



and Fiimasli from the districts, and were most 
anxious to receive a guarantee from the Residency . 
This, however, though convinced of the utility, it 
was not in my power to grant, especially without 
reference to the Honorable the Governor in Gouucil, 
so that they were told if anything of the kind was 
attempted, or they felt themselves insecure, tore- 
present their case to the minister and His Highness, 
( I may here observe that His Highness has issued 
a proclamation that all petitions and complaints are 
to be written on stamp paper and sent to the durbar. 
The reason for this was to do away with any impres- 
sion of the Resident’s interference that none should 
come to the Residency on the internal affair of the 
Government), and failing in redress there, that they 
might then appeal to the Residency. This was told 
them on the grounds of these farmers being chiefly 
the bankers who possess our guarantee for the 
payment of the loans, the instalments of which were 
provided for out of the amount of their districts to 
be cleared in full in the course of seven years, and, 
of course, any interruption in the management of 
the districts would affect the stability of the plan 
for relieving the state from its embarrassments, 
and consequently involve a breach of the guarantee 
to the bankers.” 


On the 10th May a hoojrah, or confidential mes- 
senger, wlio had brought a complimentary letter 
from Syajoe to Mr. Elphinstone, informed him that 
His Highness earnestly desired a personal interview, 
as his whole Government had been usurped l)y ihc 



minister Wittul Rao, and suggested that His High- 
ness should be written to to open his mind. 

This, however, Mr. Elphinstone at once divined to 
be an intrigue to make the Governor appear as if 
inviting the Guicowar to complain, though (he 
added) “ it might come from Syajee, though seem- 
ingly so absurd in a prince in his situation.” 

Accordingly a letter was addressed to His High- 
ness and transmitted to the Assistant Resident (Mr. 
Willoughby) to be safely conveyed into the Guico- 
war’s own hands. The letter was in the following 
terms : — 

“ Lugajee and Yemajee, your Highness’ hoojrahs, 
whom your Highness had lately the goodness to 
send to me on an occasion of congratulation, have 
since informed me verbally that they were charged 
by your Highness with a message to me expressing 
the strongest desire for a meeting as indispensable 
to relieve your Highness from many difficulties, and 
in particular to restore you to the free exercise of 
your authority by which they represented you as 
deprived. 

“ This message is so inconsistent with your High- 
ness’ real situation in the uncontrolled administra- 
tion of your own government, it seems so obviously 
impossible to effect any arrangement your Highness 
may desire without avowed public proceedings, and 
there seems so little reason why your Highness 
should not openly mention any cause of dissatisfac- 
tion which it was in the power of this government 
i,o remove, that I am strongly inclined to doubt the 
authenticity of the message. As, however, it is 
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brouglit by your accredited messengers, 1 tbink it 
necessary to notice it so far as to afford your High- 
ness an opportunity of saying whether it really 
comes from you, and of explaining frankly any cir- 
cumstance in which my advice or intervention can 
be of use to you.” 

The letter was received by Mr. Willoughby on the 
23rd, and presented to Syajee Eao the next day. 

Syajee Rao replied to this communication by two 
letters, one in Persian and one in Mahratta, dated 
respectively 29th and 28th May, asserting that he 
was altogether opposed to the septennial ’ leases ; 
that they had been forced upon him by the joint 
pressure of the minister Wittul Rao Dewajee and 
the Resident and his native agent (Sarabhai) ; that 
under this influence he was powerless, and that he 
had gone two or four times to the Residency, but a 
meeting (with the Resident) could not be effected. 
He concluded by saying he was “ a tree planted by 
the hands of the Governor, and requested he would 
come and make any such arrangement as may 
appear preferable.” 

These letters were referred to the Resident (who 
was still in Bombay) for his explanation as connect- 
ed with his previously quoted report, particularly 
as regarded the refusal of an interview with the 
Guicowar, and the result appeared in the follow- 
ing:— 

Letter from tlm Honorable the Gorernor to Ilis 
Highness the Guicowar, dated lOih Jidy 1827. 

I have received your Highness’ letters, and have 
perused them with all the attention that is due to 
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the importance of the subject, and to my friendship 
for your Highness. 

“ The result of the most careful reflection on the 
facts stated by your Highness is a conviction that 
matters have been much misrepresented to your 
Highness, and that most of the difficulties with 
which you have been led to suppose that you are 
surrounded, will disappear the moment your High- 
ness examine them, 

“Your Highness is pleased to say that your 
minister Wittul Rao Dewanjee has conspired with 
the Resident to place your Highness under a 
restraint differing little from that of a prison. 

“ The first of these circumstances strikes me with 
much surprise. When I last had the honour to see 
your Highness, the Dewanjee was one of three 
ministers among whom your Highness shared your 
confidence, Wittul Rao Bhaoo and Meer Sirafrauz 
Ali being the other two. If you have since been 
pleased to confer your confidence exclusively on 
him, it must be well known both to your Highness 
and to all your court that its continuance depends 
enthely on your Highness’ pleasure, and that if you 
should think proper to remove the minister from 
his office, there is nothing to prevent your reducing 
him in a single moment to a private station. 

“ On the other hand, it is not easy to think what 
motive the Resident could have for entering into a 
plot with the minister, and for exposing himself to 
the respons Utility which he must incur to his own 
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governmeufi, were it even suspected tliat he had a 
share in so iniquitous a transaction. 

“ Your Highness mentions the difficulty of com- 
municating your situation because all letters must 
go through the Eesident. It certainly has been 
usual for convenience that all correspondence should 
go through the Eesident, who could not well 
negotiate on subjects on which he was only partially 
informed, but the Eesident would never for a 
moment hesitate to forward any letter your Highness 
might send through him, however contrary to his 
own views. If he did so, your Highness could at 
all times forward letters either by a vakeel sent for 
the purpose to the Eesidency, or through hoojrahs, 
as your Highness has actually done, or by means of 
ordinary messengers. It was not even necessary 
that your Highness should offer your letter to the 
Eesident in the first instance. The other modes of 
communication were always open. 

“ These circumstances will probably on reflection 
incline your Highness to doubt the existence of a 
conspiracy, and the objects ascribed to those con- 
cerned, are, moreover, of a nature to afford of them- 
selves great reason for rejecting the supposition, 
since they are all such as can bo easily explained 
without supposing any design in the least hostile 
to your Highness. The whole of the measures 
complained of appear to have originated with the 
Eesident, and the Hewanjee appears to have had 
no further concern in them than that of discussing 
with the Eesident, in conformity with your Highness’ 
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commands, the means that ought to be adopted for 
securing the payments gnaranteed by the Company, 
“Your Highness will remember that in 1820, 
when it was wished that your Highness should be un- 
constrained in your own affairs a sum of money was 
required to enable you to commence on the new plan 
and to carry on your government. This sum was 
lent by the bankers under a promise guaranteed by 
the British Government that they were to receive 
punctually a payment of Rs. 15,00,000 a;year. Vari- 
ous alterations were afterwards made with a view 
to lightening the interest, but the stipulated pay- 
ments continued to be made till Sumvut 1881, when 
it became impracticable to continue them. It then 
became indispensable to enter on some new arrange- 
ment for providing the stipulated payments. The 
principal failing seemed to be in the receipts ; the 
expenses being much more consistent with the scale 
which your Highness had fixed for them in a.d. 1820. 
To this point therefore the Resident’s attention was 
principally directed, and as much of the falling off 
seemed owing to the usual bad effects of annual 
farms, which experience has led us to think the very 
worst mode possible of collecting the revenue, it 
was suggested to him from this government to 
recommend to your Highness (if you should be so 
inclined) to grant permanent leases to respectable 
men, who would then have an interest in the pros- 
perity of the country. 

“Your Highness being at first averse to this 
arrangement, the Resident states that he informed 
you that there was no other mode of making a 


settlement, unless your Highness would pay a large 
portion of the guaranteed debt out of the treasure 
which he represented your Highness to have accu- 
mulated by means of private (Khangee) collections 
from the country. 

This appears to explain the demand mentioned 
by your Highness for Es. 50,00,000. Whether 
the Resident ever directed the Dewanjee to lay 
before your Highness the certainty of your being 
deprived of the management of your country if the 
bankers were not satisfied is of little consequence ; 
for your Highness must recollect that I again and 
again impressed on you that if from whatever cause 
the arrangements made for ensuring the stipulated 
payments were to fail, it would be absolutely neces- 
sary for the Company once more to take the entire 
management of your country into its own hands, 
and that this government would not have the least 
choice in adopting that measure. If the Resident 
or the Dewanjee drew your Highness’ attention to 
this prospect, they did no more than what furnished 
a proof of sincere interest in your welfare. 

“ Your Highness states that the leases are on 
unfavourable terms, and occasion you a loss of 
Rs. 50,00,000. I have not yet had the accounts so 
fully examined as to be able to pronounce on them in 
a financial point of view, but I cannot help observing 
that the sums stipulated for the Mahals (58 lacs of 
rupees and upwards) is as much as your Highness 
pointed out to me as the highest ])ossiblo produce 
in 1820, and is much more than ever has been 
received from them since. I observe also that 



UlO fanners are mostly respectable ; men, most of ^ 
them the hankers by whom the loan was ^vanced, . 
who are most interested in the good management of 
the country, a.nd least likely from other causes to 
fail in their engagements. I must beg therefore for 
further explanation of the manner in which a loss of 
50 lacs is occasioned. 

“ But even if the leases are of most unexception- 
able description, it is still certain that if your High- 
ness is opposed to them they will fail. If it is 
known that your Highness is adverse to the farmers, 
all persons will withhold their payments. If it is 
seen that you renounce all interest in the protection 
of the ryots, the farmers will retaliate for their op- 
position by oppression and extortion, and in a short 
period it will be necessary to give up the present 
plan, and to resort to the one of direct interference 
by the British Government, which I so often men- 
tioned at Baroda. This plan, however, will be quite 
as unwelcome and inconvenient to the British Go- 
vernment as to your Highness, and I therefore 
earnestly hope that by cordially exerting yourself in 
forwarding the success of the leases and other re- 
forms now in progress, you will avert all necessity 
for such an event. 

“ If any other plan seems better to your Highness 
than the present, you will no doubt point it out, 
but it must be of a permanent nature, and not merely 
calculated to pacify the bankers for one year. If you 
can point out no other plan, I doubt not you will 
cordially co-operate in the present one. 
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“As no plan that is laid down can succeed with- 
out confidence between your Highness, your minis- 
ter, and the Resident, 1 am induced to say a few 
words on the conduct of the present occupants of 
those oflSces. 

“The Resident is well known to your Highness 
as one of your oldest and most tried friends. In 
this instance, he laid himself open to the censure of 
this government in permitting any private (Khangee) 
collections (even for a year), while the sums 
promised to the bankers remained unpaid, and he 
appears to have interfered with your Highness in 
no shape beyond what was necessary to secure the 
guaranteed payments. He seems, indeed, to have 
spared no pains to reduce the interest on your debts, 
and to put your affau’s into such a state as might 
save you from embarrassment. 

“ The minister appears to have been sent by your 
Highness to concers; a plan with the Resident for the 
fulfilment of your engagements. When so sent, ho 
had no choice but to give his full assistance i;o the 
Resident, Had he done otherwise, the Resident 
would have applied to your Highness to ap])oiut 
some other person more disposed to promote the 
settlement, or else to take the affairs into your own 
hands. The minister would thus have suffered 
merited disgrace, and your Highness’ affairs would 
have stood still. 

“ By an opposite course, Wittul Rao has effected 
a settlement which will keep off the necessity of 
the Company’s interference, and in a few years will 
render you master of your whole rovcmie. If in do- 



ing this he has made many enemies, and has given 
many openings for injuring him to those who before 
were desirous of his fall, it is to your Highness that 
he must look for protection and reward. It also rests 
with your Highness to retain or dismiss him from his 
office ; but before you change, it is necessary to re- 
member the task your minister has to perform. He 
must indispensably provide for the payment of your 
instalments to the bankers, and to do this, he must 
disregard all private interests, and must often insist 
on measures that are even disagreeable to your High- 
ness ; such a person is difficult to find. If you prefer 
a minister who shall comply with all your wishes, ■ 

remove every difficulty, and repel every disagreeable I 

proposal, such a person may easily be found, but at j 

the end of a year the bankers will be unpaid, and i 

then neither the minister, nor your Highness, nor : 

this government will be able for a moment to post- 
pone the necessity of placing your whole government 
under strict control and supervision. 

“ I write in this manner to your highness with the 
more freedom because I shall have left India before 
anythi ng further is to be discussed, and your Highness i 

therefore need attach no more weight to my advice 
than it appears to you to deserve. It is, however, i 

the result of sincere friendship and good will, and I i 

trust may be received accordingly.” I 

This was represented to Syajee Rao by Mr. Wil- i 

loughby, and His Highness “appeared chagrined I 

and disappointed at its perusal.” Subsequently, i 

Mr. Willoughby learnt that “ immediately after my I 

depariure His Highness held a long and private I 
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conference wit.li Veneeram and Bhow Poorauick, wiio 
had been summoned to the palace for this purpose 
previous to my visit. The result of this conference 
remains to be ascertained, though I greatly apprehend 
the influence they maintain over His Highness’ mind 
will annul the salutary effect, which the friendly 
letter from the Honorable the Governor might 
otherwise have been expected to produce. Within 
the last few days I have learnt that an honorary 
guard has been assigned by His Highness to Venee- 
ram, tlie vakeel, a most decisive proof that his 
pernicious influence is still augmenting. 1 really 
conceive it to be a question well deserving the considera- 
tion of the Honorable the (xovernor in Council ichether 
1 should not he empowered, from a regard to the interests 
and xoelfare of His Highness, to urge on his attention 
the expediency of dismissing this corrupt man from 
his counsels and confidence.’’ Mr. Willoughby also 
proceeded to state that he had received a message 
from Wittnl Eao Dewajee, stating his apprehensions 
of personal danger from his enemies (Syajee Eao 
included). 

During these months, the letters of the Acting 
Eesideut are occupied with details of “the intrigues 
and conspiracy” carried on by Syajee against his 
minister, and the septennial lease, with discriptions 
of the agents and sub-agents who surrounded the 
prince ; another native agent (Baba Mahratta) was 
dismissed for having secretly visited the palace, and 
charges of bribery were trumped up on the other 
side against one of the Residency servants, by name 
Sarabhai. 



All those circumstances had their absorhino’ 
interest at the time, but on retrospect have little 
bearing on the real question at issue. The British 
Government had a clear right to see its guarantee 
to the Bankers respected, and to that end to demand 
from the Guicowar government the payment of 
fifteen lacs of rupees per annum till the debt 
was cleared off. The Eesident had, it is true, 
with infinite labour, constructed a plan which, he 
hoped, would secure that result by giving a septennial 
farm of a portion of the Guicowar territory. To this 
Syajee Rao had given his consent and subsequently 
withdrawn it, and he had treated as an enemy the 
Resident’s fellow-workman, Wittul Rao Dewajee, his 
own minister. 

This was the simple state of the case. The Resi- 
dent’s disinterested labour and real anxiety to intro- 
duce certain reforms without hurting Syajee’s in- 
dependence, or even touching his secret and irregular 
gains, were entirely unappreciated by him, nor did 
he hesitate to calumniate the ofBicer (Mr, Williams), 
whom he had repeatedly almost grovelled before in 
transports of professed friendship and regard. 

The Resident’s scheme very probably was the 
best that Syajee could have adopted, and Wittul Rao 
Dewajee may have been as pure and disinterested 
as the Resident himself ; still the fact remained that 
the scheme could not be enforced against Syajee’s 
will and pleasure, nor could he be prevented at any 
time from infringing each and ;ail of its terms ; 
neither could Wittul Rao Dewajee be supported as 
minister against his consent so long as the British 
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Government considered Sjajeo independent in Iris 
domestic government. 

iAt a comparatively early period, Mr. Elphinstone 
directed the Acting Resident (Mr. Williams being 
still in Bombay) to be informed of his entire ap- 
probation of the zeal and intelligence with which he 
had acted, and his general assent to the conclusions 
he had come to in regard to the general scope of the 
intrigues he described, “though, as the information 
has been derived from secret sources, any proceed- 
ings against individuals should be adopted with 
great caution ; most of them being subjects and ser- 
vants of the Guicowar, no measures with regard to 
them are necessary, no remonstrance should be 
made to the Guicowar on the^subject of his com- 
munications with the Native agent, and all censure 
of His Highness, which is not indispensably neces- 
sary to prevent future ill consequences, should 
obviously be avoided,” 

On the 9th August, the Acting Resident foinvarded 
Syajee Rao’s reply to the Governor’s letter, the 
perusal of which had apparently “ caused him chag- 
rin and disappointment.” dhis reply consisted of a 
public letter dictated (as Mr. Willoughby stated) by 
His Highness to Wittui Rao, and a private letter 
\vhich the minister had not been allowed to see. 

“ I have only to add by this opportunity (said Mr. 
Willoughby) that my predictions respecting the jiro- 
bable effects of the Governor’s friendly letter appear 
likely to be fully verified. From the interpretation 
given to it by His Highness’ ill-advisers, he appears 
the nrore determined to give himself up to their 



wicked and interested counsels ; tkey have seized 
with avidity that part of the despatch wherein His 
Highness is informed the dismission of the present 
minister is solely dependent on his own will and plea- 
sure. This appears to have completely neutralized 
the other parts of the letter, and the exertions of 
the minister’s numerous enemies are now redoubled 
to efiect his removal, 1 cann<jt avoid the remark 
that, if mccessjul, the effects will he injurious to the 
character and fame, of the British Government, BrncQ it 
will be notorious that his disgrace can only be 
attributed to his supporting the views of the British 
representative with the consent of his own prince.’* 
To this Mr. Elphinstone replied, on the 17th 
August, “ all experience has shown the impossibility 
of supporting a minister in his employment against 
the will of his master, without so effectually limiting 
the power of the latter as to leave him a mere 
pageant. Such a course^ therefore, can never be 
resorted to except when there are just grounds for 
temporarily depriving a prince of the exercise of 
his sovereignty. If the policy of this case were at 
all doubtful, the line to be pursued by the British 
Government would be fixed by the repeated decla- 
rations, both verbal and written, which have been 
made to the Guicowar that he would be allowed to 
choose his own minister, subject only to a power in 
the British Government to object to any person with 
whom it had grounds of dissatisfaction. These 
promises to the Guicowar could not but liave been 
well known to the Dewaiijoo, who was at Barocla, 
and in His Highness’ confidence when the present 
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system was settled, and wlio must have seen the 
Governor’s letter to Syajee on his being entrusted 
with the administration of the Guicowar govern- 
ment, 

“ No plan therefore, which is inconsistent with 
'the letter of these engagements, can now be for a 
moment entertained. If the Guicowar, after direct- 
ing his aninister to concert a plan with the Resident 
for the administration of the government, should 
dismiss him for obeying his orders, the act, hoM’- 
ever worthy of reprobation, would authorize no 
departure from our promises. If His Highness, in 
spite of the advice which is offered to him by the 
British Government, should persevere in conduct 
which before long must lead to our assuming the en- 
tire control of his finances, the consequence must rest 
with himself, the letter and spirit of our engagements 
preventing any more effectual interference at this 
stage.” 

Syajee Rao, on the 9th August, transmitted in the 
same manner a confidential rejoinder io the letter 
from the Governor, in the following terms : — 

“ I had the pleasure of receiving your Icind letter of 
the 15 Zilhuj (lOih July), 
on ‘lie 0th of Mohummi 
SS (Srf Augnsl). and ,vas mnch 

Oiuoowar amt an allusion to gi-atificd bv itS T)CrUBal and 

the proHtjritone. ^ i i i 

(Bigneti) w. iL w. wuicii IS limteci at; that 

is to say, that ihough I chose 
Ihrce ministers, yet these foolish, had, and unplea- 
sant circumsiauces have been occasioned by my own 
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(imprudent) confidence is t.rue and correct. Yon, 
Honorable Sir, are however, well acquaintexi with 
the people of these days who offer wheat for sale^ and 
give barley in its stead ; they deceive mankind in the 
first instance by sweet words, but in the end they 
sting like scorpions. You, Honorable Sir, are well 
experienced in worldly affairs, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Please God, 
on our meeting every particular will be made known 
to you, and that which is false and calumnious will 
become apparent, and you will become completely 
satisfied. 

“ Further, there is no doubt but that it has been usual 
for all correspondence to go through the Eesident, but 
by reason of perplexity, considering you, Honorable 
Sir, as my intimate friend, I brought my situation to 
your notice privately, thinking that this would be-, 
come known to no one. Had this not been the case, 
I should have addressed you through the Resident in 
the usual official manner. In fact, the Resident up 
to the present time has rendered me much aid and 
assistance, and he has preserved my affairs as yet 
without their undergoing any change (for the worse). 
Had this not been the case, God knows what my 
situation might have been reduced to ; even at the 
present moment, evil-intentioned and foolish persons 
have estranged the Resident from me; for should they 
hear a single word from me, they exaggerate it into 
a hundred improper things, and tell them to the 
Eesident. These discussions can never be settled, 
Honorable Sir, except by your honouring this place 
with your presence, nor can the differences existing 
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(between the Giiicowar and Resident) be removed 
except by your presence. In any event, it will 
become necessary for you yourself, Honorable Sir, to 
settle this atfair, and there is no other remedy. As 
to the Resident’s arrangement, good ; but as you 
have been always so kindly disposed to me, I am 
g'reatly perplexed at your now leaving me with my 
affairs in such an unsettled state. A person who 
has been publicly favoured with your favour and 
countenance, naturally expects a continuance of them. 
I have never done anything contrary to the wishes of 
the Resident. I request you, Honorable Sir, kindly 
to adopt such measures as may be most for my 
advantage. I addressed you previously so fully, 
solely because 1 trusted greatly to y our friendship, and 
that none of my affairs might be concealed from you. 
Sir, it is a well known pi'overb — “ Do not pull down 
those you have raised.” In short, I trust that, of your 
great kindness, you will shortly, before you leave 
this country, pay me a visit, and ]jy your presence 
change my dismal chamber into a rose garden, and 
restore my eyes dim from care to their original 

brightness, that all my 

This appears to Ire in objects may be attained, atrd 

reference to What was w'ritkn 
to His Highness hoping that if 
he could not point out any 
better arrangement than the 
present, he would give it his footiog* 1116 FeaBOH iOF lllj 

Mippoit. constantly pressing you to 

honour mo with a visit, is 
that the plan which you have 
hinted at I have already formed in my own mind, 
with which also you, Sir, will be pleased, and which 


my friendship wdth the Resi- 
dent be restored to its Ibrmer 



will tend to your renown, as well as to my dignity 
and welfare. This, however, can never be accom- 
plished without your coming. 

“ I am very hopeful that on the meeting you will 
approve of it and be well pleased, and that I also 
shall accomplish my own wishes. The reason why 
this course is necessary cannot be committed to 
writing, but can only be explained in a personal 
conference. Should you not come, then the reproach 
of whatever befalls me in future will rest with you, 
Sir. I have written all this to you, Sir, considering 
you as my friend, and as one interested in my affairs. 
It wmuld be useless to write more, &c., &c., &c.” 

Syajee Eao, under the guidance of Veneeram and 
his cliciue, now entered on a course of bribery, 
remitting considerable sums of money to Bombay 
to further their ends. In illustration of their 
proceedings the following intercepted letter from 
Veneeram to his agent was laid before the Governor, 
by Mr. Williams, oir the 22nd August. 

Purport of a Letter from Veneeram, Vuheel, to Moliun- 
das Kidliandas. 

“ You have purchased goods, for their price have 
rciiuosted money, and have written in detail that if it 
is not speedily sent the owners of the goods will alter 
their minds, and the goods purchased will slip out of 
our hands. This has been understood. To-morrow 
a reply to it shall be sent, and now five hoondies are 
enclosed, throe of them on Ahmedabad ; (having 
sold, you will realise their amount,) and two hoondies 
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are on Bombay ; by the hands of other persons, or 
by yon yourself, in any way you choose, realise the 
money ; from hence whatever was thought proper I 
have sent you; send a receipt for the same. The 
other letters enclosed in your three letters have been 
received, one written on the 14th of Jesth Shood by 
your own hand, the second the 3rd of Jesth Vud also 
by your hand, and the third by the hand of Keshow- 
rao written on the 2nd of Jesth Vud ; in this manner 
have letters been received. The letters of my Seth 
you have delivered to your Seth, 

The GoTCinor which the Seth became angry 

The Eesiclent. with his otm Goomastha, who threw 
the blame upon the i?aw?a Goomas- 
tha, and got himself out of the scrape ; 
and your Seth became angry on the little Goomas- 
tha, and wrote a letter to him, and those people will 
have suspicious fear of my Seth, but he will in all 
ways be a match for them. You must be careful in 
this matter ; this has been fully understood. But 

. . before your Seth’s letter arrived to 

Acting Ecsiacnt. ,, ,, . , i 

Goomastha, once the Goomastna came 

and spoke somewhat admonitory ; now he says noth- 
. ing, and is silent with ihs, Mooneem, 

.1 nci <,011. melancholy appears on his coun- 

tenance ; but he does not disclose his thoughts, and 
wo have shown your letters to our Seth, and have 
given him confidence, and he has girded up his loins 
for disputation. In case any should come to speak, 
he will reply that I will not give any answer except 
to the Seth himself ; in this manner he will speak. 
He has no fear now, but it is necessary to do the 


Natire Agent. 
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The Governor. 


business in a way it may speedily be got through 
(because SetJijee wh] be going home) 
according to the wishes of us all ; 
difficulty in that case will be experienced in getting 
through the work ; therefore do the 
^^A^istaut?^ thing qukkly, and so that both the 
Goomasthas should be sent away from 
hence and others be sent. This is most necessary, 

„ . and the Nathgar also be sent, in this 
The Gmcowar. , , , . „ , , 

way hour by hour is oeth s prayer, 

and I have written it to you. You have also writ- 
ten that “ every day what is going on must be writ- 
ten,” whatever does oeeur will be written. You have 
further written that “ the friends have met together, 
and therefore with me his mind is altered, and near 
him the men of the opposite party are going ; ” you 
have written the particulars of this. To-morrow I will 
send you a separate reply, which alone keep in your 
heart, and do not make others acquainted therewith. 
The letter of Dhudhobye has been received, the 
copy of it for your perusal is enclosed in the Seth’s 
letter, and from that the Mutlub-i-Room, and Shaul- 
nooma, will be known, and whatever you have done 
lot me know, and be cautious in this great business. 
We have placed our heads in your guidance, and the 
bad intentions whatever come into my mind, and the 
ill-will I have, or mischief in respect to any one’s 
business, I shall write you, and am not separate from 
you, and according to your orders I am acting, 
nothing beyond will be done ; in this you must 
understand everything. The letters you sent with^ 
i he letter have been received ; the letter of Ilunoo- 


inanjee lias come to liaiid, two letters of Guiigathur 
Palunder have been sent to his home, and the Rajah’s 
letter also, and letter for his son and uncle also 
according’ to the above detail they came. Delay 
oceurred in writing to you on account of the great 
difficulty of obtaining money, and why should I 
write an empty answer, and during some days I had 
fear and did not write, and then angry letters came 
from you and my illnegs increased, and I was dis- 
tressed and fit to leave the world ; this was the cause 
of the delay.” 

Mr. Williams having in his letter abovementioned 
made use of the following expressions ; — 

“Should His Highness persist in the present 
course, and displace, and, perhaps, tacitly encourage, 
the assassination of the minister, the credit of the 
British Government must suffer, and their represen- 
tative, at whose earnest and reiterated entreaties and 
advice the minister embarked in so arduous and dan- 
gerous an undertaking, cannot be expected to retain 
ranch weight at a court where his influence can bo 
destroyed, and his actions misrepresented by a low 
cabal, in place of meeting with the merited reward it 
was natural the ministor should look forward to, and 
which the Resident always held out to him as an in- 
centive to perform his duty, the fruit of his labours, 
and the result of confidence in the Resident’s assu- 
rances will bo dismissal aud disgrace.” 

The Governor replied that “ whate-\'er Huii|iort you 
may hav<^ promised to the minister it musi. doubt- 
mss have been such as could be afforded cousisteutly 
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with our well known pledge to the Guicowar, that 
he was to choose his own ministers, subject to the 
approval of the British Government.” 

On the 20th August, Mr. Willoughby forwarded 
another confidential letter from Syajee Eao to the 
Governor, to which the following reply was given ; — 

“ I have had the honour to receive your Highness’ 
two letters, dated August 19th. 

“ In the plan there stated, your Highness proposes 
to defray your fixed expenses by a running loan with- 
out guarantee, and to discharge the amount of the 
great loan in two years by drafts on your revenues. 
Nothing can he more desirable than that your Highness 
should at once extinguish your guaranteed debt, and 
thus remove the necessity of any interference between 
your Highness and your creditors ; but to effect it in 
the gradual manner you propose, retaining the gua- 
rantee for a short time while you increase the stipu- 
lations guaranteed, appears to require much con- 
sideration. The plan proposed will require that your 
Highness should pay instalments of 45 lacs instead 
of 15, an arrangement to the performance of which the 
British Government obviously cannot pledge itself 
w-ithont very full explanations with the bankers to 
w'hoin the bhandery is to be given. Your Highness 
is therefore requested to lay open the particulars of 
your design to the Acting Resident, who has instruc- 
tions to consult the bankers as to tlieir disposition to 
enter into this new arrangement, and to afford you 
evo.r}' assist ance in effecting the measure. 

“ Vour Highness does not state how the plan which 
you propose is to effect the septennial leases, hut it is 
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necessary to say that the British Government can eon- 
cur in no plan by which, those leases are to be set 
aside without the consent of the holders, unless they 
are clearly proved to have failed in their part of the 
agreement, 

“ Your Highness in one part of your letter adverts 
to the necessity of your being left without interfe- 
rence, but it seems impossible to devise any plan by 
which interference can be dispensed with as long as 
any part of the guaranteed debt remains unpaid. 

“ The free consent of the bankers to give up the 
guarantee or the full discharge of the debt to them can 
alone release this government from the necessity of a 
close supervision of your Highness’ affairs. Any 
great change such as you propose must rather increase 
the necessity, since it is evident that the failure in 
paying one instalment when they come to be of such 
magnitude would render it imperative on the British 
Government to take the exclusive management of your 
Highness’ finances on itself until the debt was dis- 
charged. 

“ One plan only can release your Highness from all 
interference, lohick is the discharge of the xohole of your 
debt, or tlm consent of the hanhers to give up the gua- 
rantee. I press this with more confidence on your 
Highness, because 1 am led to believe that, from, the 
state of your Highms’ treasury, the continuance of the 
debts which occasion so much uneasiness is in a great 
measure voluntary. If a pecuniary payment 'would at 
once relieve you from the situation which is so 'unplea- 
sant to you, it is unnecessary to say how tcell it would 
be so employed, or to point out the case with which it 



would he replaced hy the savings oj your revenue when 
you were no longer hurdemd with debt or with the pay- 
ment of interest. 

“ In conclusion, I must beg to suggest to your 
Highness the advantage of returning to the former 
practice of communicating the contents of your letters 
to the Acting Resident, It might be convenient to 
your Highness for a time to forbear that practice, 
but it cannot be continued when detailed negotiations 
are to be commenced, or even if it were not otherwise 
objectionable. 

“ For further particulars I beg to refer your High- 
ness to Mr. Willoughby, who possesses my full confi- 
dence, and who has been informed of the views and 
intentions of this government on all the points under 
discussion.” 

Mr. Elphinstone’s declaration that “ the septennial 
leases could not now be set aside without the consent 
of the holders, unless they were clearly proved to have 
failed in their part of the agreement” sent Syajee on 
a new series of misrepresentations, in order to in- 
validate the proceedings which had led to the 'grant 
of the leases. They were thus replied to by the 
Governor on the 10th September : — • 

“ I have had the honour to receive your Highness’ 
letter dated 28th August. 

“Your Highness is pleased in the enclosed 
memorandum to state certain objections to the lato 
arrangements, on which I shall now beg leave to 
remark. 



Your Highness states hat the two ministers 
(karbarees) had, without taking your orders, gTaut- 
ed pensions and other provisions to their own de- 
pendents to the extent of 15,000 or 20,000 Rupees. 

“ Any grants of this sort made without your 
Highness’ knowledge are void, and it would be a 
source of much surprise to this government to find 
that the Resident had any share in such a transac- 
tion. It is my firm belief that your Highness, on 
inquiry, will find that part of the report unfounded, 
hut 1 must beg that your Highness will have the 
goodness to state the instances of such grants by 
the Resident. I cannot, indeed, sufficiently call 
your Highness’ attention to the letter I had the 
honour to write to you before your first icritten 
statement was received, in which is pointed out to 
you in strong terms the necessity of an open and 
avowed statement of the causes of your Highness’ 
dissatisfaction. I hope therefore that you will in 
all cases clearly state the particulars of any point 
that is offensive to you, so as to admit of its being 
inquired into. 

“ The grant of these allowances, however, admit- 
ting it to have been ever so culpable, docs not ap- 
pear at all connected with the arrangement of your 
finances. If these allowances were to be retrenched, 
the arrangements would remain unaltered. 

“The increased allowance to the minister is in 
exactly the same predicament. It was reported by 
the Resident to have been freely granted by your 
Highness, and the amount fixed by yourself. If, 
however, it was otherwise, or if your Higlmess now 



wishes for any other reason to resume it, there is no 
obstacle ; it has no conneetion with the financial 
arrangements. 

“ The same remark applies to the exchange of the 
village with Sarabhaee, the Residency moonshee,. 
which your Highness conceives to occasion a loss of 
3 or 4,000 Rupees. I do not suppose that any 
objection would be made to the exchange being 
cancelled, or to the terms being settled by a fresh 
inquiry, but this question seems to have no connec- 
tion whatever with the new system. 

“Your Highness states that the dependents of 
both “karbarees” (by which your Highness pro- 
bably means the Resident and the minister) have 
given farms to their own dependents, and that they 
have given them on unfavourable terms. 

“ The farms seem chiefly to have been given to 
the bankers who advanced the loan, but if any have 
been given improperly in any respect, if you will be 
pleased to state the particulars, they will imme- 
diately be enquired into. 

“\Yith respect to the terms, your Highness 
observes that it has been usual for all loss to be borne 
by the farmer, and all profit to go to the Government. 
Such a system could not possibly be acted on without 
ruin either to the farmer or the ryots, and if it has 
been enforced, no other reason need to be looked for 
to explain the decline into which your Highness’ 
revenue has fallen ; nothing but long leases or most 
indulgent direct (Amanee) management can possibly 
restore it to prosperity. 
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“I must observe that it would have been better if 
these objections had been urged at the numerous 
conferences which took place before the farms were 
concluded. Now that the farms are granted, and 
deeds given to the farmers, it seems impossible for 
your Highness to revoke them unless you can show 
that they were granted unknown to you.” 

The Resident having on the 29th August, remon- 
strated with much freedom on the forbearance with 
which the Guicowar and his advisers were treated 
by government, the following sentiments of the 
Governor were communicated to him on the 7th 
September : — 

'‘I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated the 29th ultimo, on the late intrigues 
at Baroda, and to communicate the sentiments of the 
Governor in Council thereon. 

2. “ The government is entitled to expect from 
every Resident the most unavowed communication 
of his sentiments on all measures connected with the 
court at which he resides ; it is therefore far from the 
intention of the Governor in Council to object to the 
freedom with which your opinion is expressed 
respecting the line of conduct which it is his intention 
to pursue, but as your letter contains many expressions 
of disappointment at the situation in which you are 
likely to be placed, the Governor in Council finds 
himself obliged to advert to those complaints before 
he enters on the general question. 

3. “ The grounds of complaint are that the assur- 
ances given by you to the minister and to the farmer's 



are not fulfilled ; that the Guicowar’s evil counsellors, 
by whom you have been opposed, are permitted to 
remain about His Highness ; and that some of those 
persons have been allowed with impunity to attack 
your character and that of the Eesidency. 

4. “ With regard to promises to the minister, 
you are so well acquainted with the repugnance of an 
administration forced on the Guicowar to the Govern- 
or in Oouncil’s notions of expediency, even if there 
were no question of right, that the Governor in 
Council cannot suppose you ever gave any encourage- 
ment to an expectation that such support would be 
afforded. If, however, you had conceived that you 
were authorised by any unforeseen circumstance to 
hold forth that expectation, so great a departure from 
an ordinary policy ought to have been reported 
without delay. An opportunity would then have 
been afforded for the Governor in Council to repeat 
his determination on this point, and the minister 
would have been apprised of the real sentiments of 
the government before he had taken any step under 
the expectation at first impressed on him. The same 
observation applies in a less degree to any guarantee 
to the farmers of the districts. Had the Governor 
in Council been consulted before such guarantee 
was given, it would probably have been directed 
to be withheld. In no circumstances would it have 
been granted without full knowledge that such was 
the sincere and earnest wish of the Guicowar. 

5. “ But the whole arrangement, with all the 
great changes it introduced, and the objections raised 
to them by the Guicowar, were unknown to the 


GoTernment until everything had been definitively 
settled and put beyond the possibility of recall. 

6. “ The Governor in Council is fully sensible of 
the zeal which induced you to push this arduous 
settlement through all the difficulties opposed to you, 
and he is well aware that you were influenced in 
deferring all reports to government by a laudable 
wish to oblige the Guieowar, and by a belief that 
the fear of being called on to account for his secret 
collections was sufficient to ensure his sincere co- 
operation. 

7. “ In this conviction the Governor in Council 
is disposed to take the most favourable view of the 
embarrassment which your over-reliance on this 
prince’s acquiescence may occasion both to yourself 
and to government ; but he cannot encourage the ex- 
pectation that you are now to be relieved from the 
ill-consequences of these embarrassments by a total 
change in the principles of the government, and 
that the measures which you consider yourself 
bound to support are to be carried through by the 
Governor in Council without regard either to his 
own policy or the rights of the allies. 

8 . “ The above reasoning is pursued, on the sup- 
position that a promise of support against the 
Guieowar has been given by you, and relied on by 
the minister, but the Governor in Council is by no 
means of opinion that this is actually the case. There 
is no appearance of any such assurance on your part, 
and the minister was much too well acquainted with 
our policy to take one for granted without clearing 
up the doubts which he could not but have enter- 



tained. Nor does any promise appear to have been 
held out to the farmers, of the revenue beyond what 
it may still be possible, without the violation of 
any principle, to fulfil. 

9- “ However disagreeable, therefore, it may be 
to the Eesident to see those who acted with him out 
of favour, there seems to be nothing in the situation 
which must not be expected by any minister at the 
court of a prince who still possesses the smallest 
shadow of independence. 

10. “ I now come to the second point complained 
of, that the Guicowar is allowed to retain his evil 
counsellors, on which I am first directed to observe 
that, in general, the forcible removal of what are 
called evil counsellors appears to the Governor in 
Council to be the least advisable manner of over- 
coming opposition at the court of a native prince. In 
the majority of cases, these supposed counsellors are 
only the instruments of the prince’s pre-conceived 
designs or wishes, and the removal of one set has 
no effecf but to raise up another still more hostile, 
and at the same time to create distrust on the part of 
the prince, who conceives, with some reason, that it 
is designed to surround him with creatures of the 
more powerful government, and to deprive him of 
all means of independent action or even of uninflu- 
enced information. The case of Rama Wagh affords 
an exemplification of the consequences just stated. 

11. “ When the counsels of a particular indivi- 
dual are likely to bring about a war or a dissolution 
of an alliance, every risk must be run to avert a 
calamity which cannot be remedied if it suffered to 
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occur ; but when the point in agitation is only the 
adoption of one or other plan of internal adminis- 
tration, free discussion is not only safe but desirable- 
The British government possesses the right (if abso- 
lutely necessary for the iulfilment of its engagements) 
to interfere in the Guicowar’s government even to a 
greater extent than appointing the minister. This 
right has been often impressed on the Guicowar, and 
never more strongly than in the Governor’s last 
letter. While this knowledge of the result of wrong 
measures exists, the Guicowar may safely be left to 
the full examination of all that promise him relief 
from the parts of the system that are most unpleasant 
to him. 

12. “It is unnecessary to say that the above 
observations against the forcible removal of evil 
counsellors are no bar to the employment of persua- 
sion for the exclusion of particular individuals when 
opposition to their measures is not found sufficient, 
still less do they preclude a refusal on the part of the 
Resident to receive or transact business with persons 
of notoriously bad character. 

13. “Your remarks on the persons, who have 
been concerned in attacks on you, stand on entirely 
different grounds. If the Governor in Council could 
establish that any of those aspersions were set on foot 
by persons about the Guicowar, he would be fully 
entitled to insist on their dismission. The present 
information, however, does not enable the Governor 
in Council to bring home such a charge to any of 
the Guicowar’s advisers ; it is only of attacks made 
by individuals of this description that the Governor 
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in Council thinks it expedient to take notice. The 
consequences of giving a personal turn to a dispute 
between the Guicowar and the Resident at his court 
are too obvious to require any explanation of the 
reasons for not noticing those attacks, of which His 
Highness was himself the channel. 

14. “I now proceed to inform you of the measures! 
which it is the intention of the Governor in Council 
to pursue in respect to the subjects that have been 
discussed in this letter. 

15. “ It will be the Governor in Council’s wish 
to afford the minister every support that can be 
derived from pointing out his fitness for his present 
employment, and the many advantages that will 
result from retaining him in his post, together with 
the confidence and satisfaction that such a resolution 
will afford to the British Government ; but all these 
reccommendatioiis must be made with a perfect 
understanding on the part of Syajee that he is in 
no danger if he stands out against them, either from 
the open resistance of the British Government to the 
appointment of another minister, or from any sys- 
tematic counteraction to his future measures. 

16. “ With regard to the farmers, unless the Gui- 
cowar can show that the leases were granted (as hehas 
intimated) by his minister withouthis sanction (a point 
on the fallacy of which the Governor in Council enter- 
tains littledoubt),theGovernor in Council willconsider 
them as still binding on His Highness ; and although 
he will not interfere in all the details of them as if 
they had been guaranteed, he certainly will afford 
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no aid or countenance to any project of the Guicotv^ar 
by whicb the faith which he has pledged to those 
engagements shall be in any respect disturbed. 

17. ‘‘It is certainly highly desirable that the 
Guico war’s wish of paying off the guaranteed 
debt should, if possible, be accomplished ; but if that 
should prove hopeless, it will probably be necessary 
to adhere to the preset one in all particulars, 

18. “ The Guicowar’s plan will appear from the 
enclosed letter from His Highness, and the Governor 
in Council’s views on all points not already noticed 
will appear in the reply. 

19. “ With regard to the native agent, should the 
Guicowar ever entertain the thought of taking him 
into his service, he might be prevented under the 9th 
Article of the Treaty (since it appears the native 
agent is a native of the British territories). The 
obvious ground of the unfriendliness of his enter- 
taining a servant discharged for infidelity to his 
employer furnishes, however, a more natural and 
more eligible objection. 

20. “ The allusion to the golden cup in your 
letter has, with some difficulty, been cleared up. 
It appears that Beneeram, though a total stranger, 
sent some sort of a cup, with a syphon, as a present 
to the Governor (in 1825), which was directed to be 
returned with a letter from the Persian Secretary, 
declining it in concise but civil terms.” 

, In order to give a clear view of the policy of Gov- 
ernment in this crisis, the following extracts from 



despatches, dated 7th September, 1122 b, may also 
be profitably quoted : — 

3. “ On delivering the letters from the Honorable 
the Governor, you will request His Highness to 
peruse them at his leisure, assuring him that you 
will be prepared to enter on the most cordial and 
confidential consultation with him on the means of 
releasing him from his guaranteed debt. It is 
desirable that you should express your willingness 
to carry on this consultation with His Highness alone, 
or in the presence of s,i|<^h other persons as he may 
select for the occasion; and you should endeavour 
by all means -to convince him of the reality of your 
wish to assist him, and, as far as possible, to remove 
any difficulties that may lie in the way of the 
arrangement. 

4. “Your first business will be to receive the 
details of His Highness’ proposed arrangement, and 
you will take every opening that occurs to press the 
expediency of an immediate settlement of the gua- 
ranteed debt. 

5. “Should that, however, be hopeless, your 
attention should be directed to shortening the period 
of the guarantee in the manner proposed by His 
Highness. 

6. “ The first point to attend to is, how far tho 
plan will be consistent with the rights of those 
concerned. 

7. “ It seems to have been considered on former 
occasions by iho bankers that the Guicowar was 
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entitled to diecJiarge the whole of his debts to them 
whenever he found it convenient ; but it does not 
follow that the terms at present agreed on can be 
altered as long as the agreement itself subsists. It 
would therefore be necessary to obtain the consent 
of the bankers before the plan of payment in two 
years (or any other of the same nature) was substi- 
tuted for the seven years loan. 

8. “ As, however, the measures connected with 
the repayment would probably open a more profitable 
employment for the money, it is not likely that the 
bankers will object to either* of the schemes. 

9. “ It will next be necessary to see how far the 
Guicowar is likely to be able to make good his pay- 
ments, since it would be impossible to guarantee a 
plan that did not hold out a good prospect of success. 
That his revenues would enable him to pay 45 lacs 
a year if he borrowed all that was required for his 
expenses, will scarcely admit of a doubt, but it seems 
questionable whether he will be so sure of regular 
advances as to enable him to carry on his govern- 
ment without encroaching on the revenues which 
will have been set aside for the payment of his 
debts. It is probable that his establishments, espe- 
cially his army, would be allowed to run into arrears; 
and if this was likely to be carried to such an extent 
as to occasion confusion in the government, it would 
be an inseparable objection to the plan, but as long 
as the arrears are not likely to exceed those which 
have been always usual until the last reform, there 
seems no reason why they should be an obstacle to 
a settlement otherwise so much desired. 



10. ‘'It is scarcely necessary to say ttat no 
arrangement can be Goncarred in that displaces 
farmers without their consent as long as they adhere 
to their engagements. 

11. “ The necessity of great pecuniary payments 
on the plan of immediately extinguishing the gua- 
ranteed debt, together with the number of persons 
whose consent is to be obtained, appears, at first 
sight to render the attempt hopeless, but the com- 
mand of ready money which His Highness possesses, 
the means he has of raising the interest of his loans 
from the low rate to which the Resident has reduced 
it, and the profit likely to arise to the monied classes 
by a revenue system entirely free from our control, 
afford no unreasonable expectation that His High- 
nessVplan may be realized. 

12. “ Even if it should fail, the cordial assistance 
afforded by the British government in endeavouring 
to bring it about will help to convince the Guicowar 
of the impossibility of effecting any better arrange- 
ment than that already in force, and may secure (what 
by any other means would certainly be unattainable) 
his cordial co-operation in the fulfilment of his sub- 
sisting engagements.” 

The Acting Resident having also remonstrated 
against the policy of Government in regard to the 
Minister of His Highness the Guicowar, Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s sentiments were conveyed to him also on 
the 8th October, in the following terms : — 

3. “ On the first of these subjects, the Governor in 

Council is of opinion that the personal guarantee to 
the Dewaujee which was given by Colonel Walker 
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should be fully attended to. He is not, however in- 
clined to attach much consequence to its existence 
as he conceives that the circumstances of the present 
case would alone entitle the British Government to 
interfere in favour of the Dewanjee if any attempt 
should hereafter be made to oppress him for his share 
in the reform. Its interpositon, however, would in 
neither case go beyond insisting on fair inquiry and 
would not bar any just claim which the Guicowar 
might be able to substantiate to the satisfaction of 
the British Government. 

4. “ The Governor in Council is also of opinion 
that if the present discussion should terminate in the 
Minister’s disniission from office the British Govern- 
ment will be justified in stipulating for a liberal 
provision for him during his life, or until he shall 
again be called into employment. 

“ As there appears to be no immediate pros- 
pect of this question being agitated, it is unneces- 
sary at this period to go further into particulars ; 
but I am directed to observe that before any demand 
is made on the Guicowar, the amount of the allow- 
ance proposed should be stated to the Governor in 
Council for his consideration. 

6. “ I am directed in this place to advert to a 
passage in the 14th paragraph of your letter, in 
which you say of the minister, ‘ that anything like 
neutrality on our part will seal his fate and (in the 
hope that Government will pardon my freedom, I 
must add) involve its own honom and reputation.’ 
If this assertion be founded on anything beyond 
your own general notions of ihe maxims which 



ouglit to guide the conduct of states towards their 
allies, it will be necessary to enter into an inquiry 
as to the means by which the honour of the Govern- 
ment has come to be compromised. 

7. “ The only pledge of which the Governor in 
Council is aware is his own repeated promise that 
the British Government would never interfere in the 
Guicowar’s choice of a minister, except by objecting 
to the appointment of an obnoxious individual. If 
any ground has since been given for opposite expec- 
tations, instead of entitling the giver to support in 
his proceedings, it would expose him to the stron- 
gest censure of the Government, whose avowed 
policy he had deranged by his unjustifiable prefer- 
ence of his individual views of expediency. 

8. “ With respect to the Guicowar’s proposed 
plan, the possible failure in effecting it was fully 
within the view of Government when the last 
instructions were written, and a favourable result 
was expected from the failure if so managed as to 
convince the Guicowar of the necessity of reverting 
to the plan lately framed by the Eesident in consequ- 
ence of the impossibility of finding any other to 
substitute for it.” 

On the 3rd October Syajee addressed the Gover- 
nor a letter, forwarded through the Acting Eesident, 
in which he endeavoured to make it appear that 
the guaranteed creditors were willing to accede to 
his scheme for clearing off the debt in two years, 
leaving it to be inferred that their subsequent refusal 
to do so was due to the encouragement of the Acting 
Eesident, whom ho also accused of incivility in res- 
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pect to the Dussera procession, at the same time 
explaining that by the expression “the two Minis- 
ters or Karbarees” in a former letter he did not 
allude to Mr. Williams, “ who was to Jam as a hro- 
tJier,” hut to the native agent, Sarabhai. 

The Acting Resident at the same time reported 
that His Highness had intimidated the guaranteed 
creditors to coerce them into his plans, and had or- 
dered them not to go to the Residency to consult 
with the British representative. These letters drew 
forth the last letter of the series from Mr. Elphin- 
stone to Syajee, which is as follows ; — “I have had 
the honour to receive your Highness’ letter of the 
3rd October. 

“ I have from the first had the honour of inform- 
ing your Highness that the possibility of this Go- 
vernment’s consenting to the plan of discharging 
your Highness’ debts in two years depended entirely 
on the free consent of the bankers. Until it is 
absolutely certain that their consent is voluntary, 
and that no sort of restraint, direct or indirect, is put 
upon them, it is impossible for the British Govern- 
ment to recede in the smallest particular from the 
promises it has given them. I was therefore much 
surprized to learn from the report of the Acting- 
Resident that your Highness was averse to the atten- 
dance of the bankers at the Residency. The free 
intercourse of all persons whatever with the Resi- 
dency has ever been insisted on as an inseparable 
consequence of the existence of friendship between 
the States. The intercourse of persons who. are 
guaranteed is still more necessary, since any mea- 



sure that prevents their making representations of 
any departure from the guaranteed terms, is itself a 
violation of the guarantee. With respect to the 
bankers in particular, they are your Highness’ sub- 
jects, and it was their sense of their dependence on 
your Government that induced them to solicit the 
security of the British Government. If they are to 
be prevented going to the Residency, and are to be 
called on by their sovereign to renounce the guaran- 
tee, the British Resident sitting by and recommen- 
ding compliance, what can they understand but that 
they are abandoned, and that both States are com- 
bined to compel them to resign the pledge that had 
been given to them ? Tinder this impression, in- 
structions were sent to the Acting Resident to enter 
on explanations with your Highness to the effect 
above stated, and then to send for the bankers in a 
body and separately, and to explain to them that the 
plan proposed by your Highness was very acceptable 
to the British Government, and appeared to be very 
beneficial to the interests of all parties ; but that as 
the former arrangement had received the guarantee 
of the British Government, it rested entirely with 
them to adhere to it or to make the proposed altera-'” 
tion according to their own free and unbiassed opi- 
nion of what was best for theii’ interest, and that 
if they had the least objection to giving up the for- 
mer guarantee, they might depend on the faith of 
the British Government for supporting them as 
effectively as it ever had done. 

“ If the result of this communication should be to 
satisfy this Government that the renunciation of the 
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former guarantee by the bankers is perfectly voluu„ 
tary, the new plan can be proceeded with ; but as 
long as there is the smallest doubt of the real wishes 
of the bankers, your Highness must perceive that 
the faith of the British Government compels it to 
object to the slightest departure from the engage- 
ment which it is pledged to maintain. 

“ Your Highness mentions that the Acting Resi- 
dent objected to attend at the Dusseraor to send the 
troops. There appears to have been some mistake 
about the last circumstance, as the attendance of the 
troops was never objected to. With respect to the 
Acting Resident’s absence, if it was owing to the in- 
vitation not having been sent by a person of sufficient 
rank, your Highness must perceive that it was not 
inconsistent with established custom (maamool). 

“ It gives me great satisfaction to learn that I 
misunderstood your Highness in supposing that 
you intended to reflect on the Resident under the 
phrase of ‘the two Ministers.’ I perceive with 
pleasure that your Highness is now more sensible of 
the merits of that gentleman’s conduct, and of the 
goodness of his intentions towards you. I must, 
however, observe that in your earlier letters your 
Highness (deceived, as I must still suppose, by the 
misrepresentations of interested persons) was led to 
countenance many charges against the Resident 
which do not appear to have been well founded. I 
forbear to remark on those charges until time should 
be afforded for bringing forward proof, and as the 
Resident himself is most desirous to avoid every 
proceeding that can disturb tho good understanding 
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between your Highness and him, I should, if I con- 
sulted his wishes, still abstain from all meution of 
those imputations ; but as such charges against its 
Minister are in fact injurious to the gorernment, I 
feel myself called on to point them out to your High- 
ness, and the more because I am pursuaded that a 
renewal of such proceedings would have the most 
pernicious effect both on the character of your govern- 
ment, and on your personal peace and comfort. 

“Your Highness is pleased to say that you are 
under the influence of no advisers. My favourable 
opinion of your Highness’ own wisdom and honour 
compels me to think otherwise ; but of this I am 
certain, that many of the measures which your 
government has of late pursued are entirely incon- 
sistent with your former practice, and must before 
long involve you in inextricable difficulties of all 
descriptions. 

“It is by removing the persons in whom the 
present intrigues have originated, and by renewing 
your confidence in the approved zeal and friendship 
of the Resident, and' by no other means, that your 
Highness can hope to escape from the embarrass- 
ments with which you are surrounded. 

“ Mr. Williams will leave this in a few days, and 
will repair at his earliest convenience to Baroda, 
when I shall take an opportunity of again addres- 
sing your Highness.” 

Mr. El|)hinstone embarked at Bombay on the 27th 
(28th) November, and Sir John Malcolm^ assumed 
the government. 
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OHAPTER XIV. 


RUPTURE WITH THE GUIOOWAR. 


The departure of Mr. Elphinstone was almost 
coinci^iint with the open breach between Syajee Rao 
and the Government of Bombay. 

On the 8th November, the Acting Resident had 
reported that the Maharaja had announced to him 
in a personal interview his intention of paying off 
the guaranteed debt at once, and when told that he 
could not do so without the consent of the bankers, 
he insisted that such was not necessary as the Gov- 
ernor had sanctioned his doing so. On the 20th of 
the same month Syajee Rao called on the Acting 
Resident and reported his intention ; he also com- 
municated it in writing. 

On the 4th December, it appeared that measures 
were in progress to abrogate the existing banking 
system (which had been conducted by the firm of 
Hurry Bhugtee, under a guarantee given by the 
Resident in A.n. 1810), and two days after Syajee 
Rao began to draw cheques on other bankers, and 
to assign revenue for the payment of these drafts. 

These proceedings were met by expostulation and 
protest j first private and personal, then in writing, 
and lastly, by a message sent through a servant of the 
Durbar, warning the Giiicowar that no business 


would bo transacted with him while he continuod 
in his present course. 

In the interim Mr. Williams, the Resident, had 
been directed to return to Baroda. He had reached 
Surat, when, hearing of what had occurred, he halted, 
and despatched an expostulatory letter to Syajee Rao, 
but the Governor directed him to proceed with all 
expedition, to seek an early interview with the Guico^ 
war, and inform him that if he persisted in this con- 
duct for another month, it would be necessary for 
the British Government to vindicate its obligations 
to those holding its giiarantee, by taking possession, 
fora period, of the countries assigned, to his credi- 
tors, or by applying, as the interest of a loan raised 
to discharge the debts, the amount of tributes received 
on account of the Guicowar’s state. 

With respect to the Minister, Wittul Eao Dewajee, 
it was declared that though Government could not in- 
sist on any particular person as the. Minister of the 
state, yet that Syajee’s employment of one in w’-hom 
confidence could be felt would be considered a pledge 
of his sincerity, while his giving his continued confi- 
dence to the evil advisers about him would perpe- 
tuate doubts of his future intentions. Having made 
these communications to His Highness, the Resident 
was directed to withdraw from all intercourse with 
him until satisfaction had been given.. 

Both the Resident and his Assistant had been 
eao-erly urging on the Government a more severe 
and rigorous mode of dealing with Syajee Rao, and 
the former now noticing “ the lenient and forbear- 
ing ” condirct pursued, stated that “ much disorder 
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was soon to be expected when the people of Guzerat. 
take up the idea that the Guicowar is relieved from 
all his Bandree obligations, and find that all who 
have directly or indirectly been useful to the allied 
interests are subjected to the weight of his displea- 
sure.” To this it was replied that “the Governnaent 
did not concur in his conclusions ; that the position of 
affairs rendered it the more to be regretted that the 
Resident had halted at Surat ; that while the proceed- 
ings of Government were grounded on the principles 
stated, it could be of little consequence what ideas 
the people of Guzerat (by whom it is concluded the 
monied men are meant) formed of its conduct. 
They would judge the question as it affected their 
own interest, |and as their profits depended on the 
continuance of the bandree loans, they must be 
alarmed at every effort the British Government made 
to free itself from those embarrassing engagements.” 

It may not be unprofitable to pause here, and pass 
in rapid review the causes of the crisis at which the 
affairs of the Guicowar government had arrived. 

Both the Governments had the same object in view, 
viz., to release themselves from the trammels of the 
guaranteed debt. It must therefore be considered a 
very curious as well as unfortunate state of things 
that neither party could free itself even by paying 
up the whole of the pecuniary demands of the 
guaranteed creditors. 

The debt incurred under British guarantee had 
been constantly reported by the Residents to be on 
the verge of liquidation, but the accomplishment of 
these promises had been still and si, ill deferred 
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because fresh loans had been necessary to defray the 
current expenses of the State ; what was paid with 
one hand was borrowed with the other. 

When therefore the failure of the arrangements 
sanctioned by Mr. Elphinstone in a.d. 18i20-21 became 
apparent, Syajee Rao acquiesced in the financial 
scheme got up at the Residency (of which the great 
feature was a septennial lease of his dominions), as 
the only mode of satisfying the British Government, 
short of parting with a portion of his private 
treasure. 

Subsequently, however, he would seem to have 
become alarmed at the prospect of so long a severance 
of his territory from his own control, and the pro- 
bability of his secret appropriations of revenue being 
suspended, for though the guaraintee of the British 
Government had not been attached to the lease, and, 
indeed, it had not been conscious of the progress of 
the measure till it was concluded, and would most 
probably not have sanctioned it contrary to Syajee 
Rao’s wishes, yet it felt itself so far committed as to 
demand the upholding of the lease when it found 
that the measure had been matm’ed and brought 
into operation with the consent, or, at all events, 
without the declared objection of Syajee Rao, 

Under these circumstances, he began to misrepre- 
sent the nature of his connection with the measure and 
even to make groundless charges against the Resi- 
dent, which only served to expose his duplicity, and 
to irritate the British representatives, and when this 
course proved unavailing, he ipropounded a sclieme 
for engaging the creditors. to surrender t.heir guaran- 



tee on re'ceiviog the liquidation of their pecuniary 
demands in two years, and when this failed, owing to 
therefusal of the creditors, he felt back on the sacri- 
fice of his private treasure, and engaged to pay 
them all off at once. Here again he was informed 
by the Acting Resident that the consent of his credi- 
tors was still necessary, and that in consequence of 
his having put a pressure upon them to induce them 
to consent to his former proposition, there was now 
no chance of their consenting to relinquish the 
protection of the British Government one hour sooner 
than they could help, and that as this was continued 
to them so long as money was due to them, they 
would not agree to any proposal which, by the total 
liquidation of their claims, would release the British 
Government from the duty of protecting them. 

Syajee Rao, however, was determined to release 
himself at as early a date as possible : but to do 
this it was necessary to cut off the stream of new 
guaranteed debt wdrich ever postponed the possibili- 
ty of his liberation ; and with this view he closed 
his account with the guaranteed bankers, and obtain- 
ed the funds he needed from other capitalists on 
his own private security. Here again, however, he 
was told a guarantee had been given to Hurry 
Bhugtee, by which that firm had the monopoly of 
advancing money to the State for ever, so that he 
was again infringing a guarantee. 

Syajee Rao now became perfectly reckless, viola- 
ted the guarantee in several other cases, and behav- 
ed generally in an insolent, litigious and aggrava- 
ting manner. 



The result was the following Proclamation, and 
the adoption of measures to carry it into effect ; — 

“ PEOCLAMATIONi 

“Bombay Castle, March 1828 * 

“ Whereas His Highness Syajee Rao Guicowarj 
unmindful of the friendship which has so long exist- 
ed^, between the British Government and the State 
of Baroda, and disregarding the repeated and solemn 
remonstrances which have been made to him by the 
British representative at his court, has, under the in- 
fluence of wicked and designing persons, openly .and 
deliberately violated engagements which had been 
concluded for the sole benefit of his State with His 
Highness’ full knowledge and concurrence, and san- 
ctioned by the guarantee of the British Government j 
and w’-hereas all endeavours to persuade His High-^ 
ness of the danger to which he was exposing 
himself by persevering in such conduct have failed 
of producing the desired effect, the Governordm 
Council has at length been reluctantly compelled to 
adopt decisive measures for the vindication of its 
violated faith and insulted honour, and to take into 
its own hands the means of providing for the full 
and satisfactory repayment of all claims, for the 
liquidation of which the British Government are 
guarantee. 

“ The conduct of His Highness Syajee Rao Guico- 
war would have fully justified the British Govern- 
ment in declaring existing treaties at an end, and in 
treating him as in a state of open hostility with the 
British Government ; but having no views of 


aggrandizomeut or self-interest, and being solely desir- 
ous to uphold the integrity of its faith, it has deter- 
mined to limit itself to the most moderate course it 
could adopt consistently with the claims of those it 
has guaranteed, not that the conduct of His High- 
ness entitles him individually to consideration, hut 
because the British Grovernment is anxious to evince 
its regard and consideration for the Guicowar family. 
Acting upon this principle, the Governor-in-Council 
limits himself to the measure of placing under tem- 
porary sequestration the following resoures and 
•territories of the Guicowar State, m ; — 
purgunna Pitlaud, 

Ditto Byeel. 

Ditto Kuree. 

Ditto Dubhoy and Bbadurpoor. 

Ditto Sinnore. 

Ditto Amrolee, Damnuggurj&c., «SiC. 

Tuppa Seeanuggur. 

Tribute of Katteewar. 

Ditto of Mahee Caunta. 

Ditto of Rewa Caunta. 

Ditto of Rajpeepla. 

Ditto of Oodeypoor. 

Tributary villages of Sunkheira, 

The Governor-in-CoUnoil deems it necessary to 
-declare, in the most explicit manner, that the only 
object of such sequestration is to enable the British 
Government to satisfy the just demands of the credi- 
tors who hold its guarantee under the septennial 
arrangements concluded by His Highness in 1826 . 

“ The occupation of the territory included in this 
sequestration being considered only temporary, as 



little change as possible will bo made in its ad- 
ministration, it being intended to restore the terri- 
tory as soon as the purposes for which it is assumed 
have been fulfilled. The British government, not- 
withstanding the conduct of His Highness Syajee 
Eao, has too great a regard for the family of the 
Guioowar and the ties of friendship which have so 
long bound the two States, to contemplate the per- 
manent alienation of one beegah of its dominions. 

“ The above sequestration has in view only the 
fulfilment of the pecuniary engagements made with 
the bankers under the guarantee of the British Go- 
vernment, but when that object shall have been 
attained, it will remain for the British Government 
to consider of the reparation which may be due to 
itself for the expenses to which it has been exposed 
by the conduct of His Highness, and to take ample 
security against any future violation by that Prince, 
either of the terms of its treaties with the Guicowar 
state, or the pledges and guarantees it has given to 
individuals. 

“ This Proclamation is therefore promulgated for 
general information, in order that the motives and 
intentions of the British Government may be fully 
understood.” 

At the same time, the septennial lease was cancel- 
led by the British Government. 

With regard to Wittul Eao Dewajee, the British 
guarantee was extended to himself and family and 
property, and a pension, similar to that granted to 
guaranteed ministers, was to be secured for him. 
Moreover, as the Kattywar d^triots had been for- 
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meriy in his charge, and had been brought by his 
management to their present state of prosperity, and 
had in the septennial leases been assigned to him, he 
was to retain them on the same terms if he pleased 
under British guarantee (as an exception from the 
genera] rule in his favour), Beyond this, his tenure 
of certain villages held in jagheer in Kattywar was 
also to be placed under the British government, in 
order “ to show the country at large the sense enter- 
tained of the merits and integrity of Wittul Rao 
Dewajee, and the manner in which such services 
are rewarded.” 

All this was communicated in writing to Syajee 
Rao, and he was also informed generally that he 
would be called upon to maintain his contingent of 
horse on a better footing, to enter into a commercial 
treaty, and to reform his coinage. 

It was a curious circumstance that in the height of 
these dissensions, Syajee Rao invited the Resident 
to be present at the investiture of an adopted son of 
the moojumdar of the state, — curious because he w’as 
suffering from the consequences of British guarantees, 
and here by refusing to allow of the adoption, or by 
making it conditional on the resignation of the 
guarantee, one of these troublesome engagements 
would have been annulled. 

The measures of the Bombay government were 
generally and cordially approved by the Government 
of India, “ it being particularly satisfactory to learn 
that you feel at liberty to abandon the septennial 
leases, which we cannot but regard as pregnant in an 
eminent degree with mischief and embarrassment 
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BARODA. 

‘s^ 

both to the sovereign of Barodai^l^tfehe/ British 
government,”*^ "" 



Wittnl Rao Dewajee became now openly the 
servant of the British government, and was formally 
invested with the management of the sequestrated 
districts, a measure which ensured the unappeasable 
detestation of him by his late master. 

In the course of the year 1829, serious dissensions 
broke out between the Guicowar and Govind Rao, 
the adopted son of the deceased Futteh Sing Guico* 
war ; the nature and scope of these dissensions may 
be best understood from the following letter and 
enclosures. 

To Thomas Williamson, Esq. 

Baroda Eesidency^ 2Qth November 1829. 

Siu, — I have the honour to forward copies with 
translations annexed, ofayad addressed to me by 
His Highness the . Guicowar, with my reply, the 
subject-matter being the anxiety manifested by His 
Highness on the 14th instant to proceed to extremities 
with his relation Govind Rao Guicowar, and to de- 
volve the odium and dishonour of such violence 
(following so much previous irritating injustice) upon 
the British government. I have felt obliged to 
accompany the translation of His Highness’ memo- 
randum with marginal notes, to which I beg parti- 
cularly to solicit the attention of Government. 

2. The measure to. which the Honorable the 
Governor-in-Council has been reluctantly compelled 


* The question cannot but arise : had the Septennial Leases 
been abandoned Z;f/bre the ropture with the Guicowar, would there 
have been any repture at ail ? . 1 


ViO resort, by His Highaess’ repeated infraction of 
solemn treaties, will prepare Government for believ- 
ing that no reliance can be ventured upon his word 
or promises when no penalty attaches to the breach 
of this observance ; no part of his engagements to 
His Highness the late Futteh Sing’s family was 
observed, but his jealousy of Govind Rao Guicowar, 
and anxiety for his destruction were brought to a 
crisis by an indirect overture made from the Gwalior 
durbar to negotiate a marriage betwixt the young 
prince, who, through His Highness’ systematic neg- 
lect, remains unmarried, and one of the young females 
of the Scindia family. 

3. The prospect of so powerful an alliance for the 
object of his peculiar jealousy was the sole cause of 
the harshness with which the young prince was 
treated by His Highness, and by which he was driven 
(after incessant fruitless appeals to government) 
gradually step by step, to his present course, which, 
however ill advised it may appear, seems as far as can 
be judged from the character of His Highness’ in- 
struments and advisers, the only course by which he 
could have escaped assassination or imprisonment. 

4. I hope to be favoured with instructions for my 
future guidance in reply to my report by express on 
the loth instant, at which period I was under the 
greatest apprehension of a very calamitous collision 
of the two factions ; the termination of which it is 
impossible to conjecture, as His Highness’ troops are 
in no degree to be relied upon, and I fear an indis- 
criminate plunder of the city would be ilie sole 
object of both parties. 
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Translation oj Memorandum addressed to the Resi- 
dent hy His Highness the Guicowar, dated Nov- 
ember lAth, received on the Ihih^ 1829 . 


Notes. 

(1) Secret assassination was 
attempted on G-ovindrao, and 
he hired a few additional men 
for self-protection. 

(2) Ohettun Sing bribed 
Dillawer Khan to poison 
Gfovind Guicowar, who being 
detected in his attempt, confes- 
sed his crime and the seducer to 
it. At the period the jassoos 
alluded to intruded himself, 
amongst Govind Guicowar’s 
people, and was siezed on its 
appearing he was party to a 
plot for Govind Guicowar’s 
destruction. 

(3} Govind Bao’s people 
declare that they have in no 
respect interfered with the dis- 
tribution of grain as charity. 
His Highness ordered the daily 
donation to be suspended, the 
assertion here made is false. 


After Compliments. 

You are aware of the disor- 
derly conduct of Govind Kao 
Guicowar, and of his residing in 
the house of Colonel Ballantyne 
and of his having erected his 
standard, and of his collecting 
(1 ) troops, and of his having 
seized the Sirkar (2) jassoos and 
occupy the temple of Kyda- 
reishwur with a guard, so that 
the avenues to the temple are 
unapproachable, whence the 
daily distribution of food to 
Brahmins is no longer practi- 
cable, and the daily offerings to 
the god are interrupted, as no 
one is permitted ingress or (3) 
egress to the temple ; and the 
sirkar ryuts on passing over the 
bridge are ariTested. Such is the 
state of affairs, and the extent to 
which Govind Bao Guicowar has 
carried his excesses, on all which 
in each stage of the proceeding 
this sirkar has not failed to 
make -perpetual representations 
to the Eesident, and also for- 
warded letters to the Honorable 
the Governor ; but notwith- 
standing all this, the British 
power has not been interposed 
to suppress the seditiousness of 
Govind Kao Guicowar, nor to 



Notes. 

(4) The sowar went into 
the Gity on private affairs, and 
was attacked by His Highness’ 
horsemen, and drew his sword 
in his defence and fled. The 
exaggeration of the story 
betrays its falsehood ; a single 
individual cannot be believed to 
have incurred the hazards here 
stated to be braved by the party 
complained of. When the 
horseman had fled, His High- 
ness’ people seized four of 
G-ovind Guicowar’s sepoys, who 
were quietly procuring food in 
the bazar ; and another, whose 
wife having died in the City 
was employed in her funeral, was 
seized, and the corpse left on 
the road ; these facts are 
notorious. 

(5) The chebootra and 
temple of Sooruj Narayen are 
within a hundred yards of the 
Eesidency buildings, the rear 
of the latter adjoining the gar- 
den ; yet, notwithstanding the 
stress laid by His Highness re- 
specting his apprehensions lest 
in case of his attack on Govind 
Guicowar the Eesidency estab- 
lishment might suffer, he took 
the very step with which he 
falsely charged Govind Guico- 
war, availing himself of the 
Residency for a protection to 
his troops, which Govind Rao 
did not do, and lodged upwards 


expel him from his position 
near the Residency— -a neglect 
of our wishes incompatible with 
the close alliance hitherto unit- 
ing the two states. (4) The 
present object is to bring to 
your notice that yesterday one 
of Govind Guico war’s horsemen 
entered the City, and proceeding 
to the house of Zamin Meeah 
Jemadar, there gave vent to 
his passion in coarse abuse of 
the Jemadar, and though 
requested by the Jemadar to 
cease and withdraw, he refused 
and peraisted in his abuse. 
Thereon the Jemadar ordered 
his sepoys to drive him awfiy 
who proceeding to obey their 
master, the horseman drew his 
sword and rushed upon them, 
and the sepoys opposed. There- 
on the horseman turned about 
and departed from the City with 
drawn sword in hand. After 
this Govind Guico war’s people 
advanced and surrounded the 
chebootra (5) of the Poora, 
which was no sooner known to 
us, than we reported to you 
that Govind Guicowar had sur- 
rounded the chebootra, and 
that his people were insulting 
the servants of the sirkar, and 
that they were advancing to the 
temple of Sooruj Naraycn, and 
, that you were requested by us 
to interfere and check luni, and 



of 150 men in -the temple, and 
made great parade during these 
two days in supplying them 
with ammunition; as if for im- 
mediate action, and took out 
guns from the arsenal and col- 
lected masses of troops in the 
City. The proceedings at the 
temple were visible from the 
Kesidency, and we were eye- 
witnesses that Q-ovind Guico- 
war’s people were not advanced 
until everything seemed ready 
for tbe attack on them. It is a 
notorious fact that His High- 
ness’ people were on this oc- 
casion the assailants. 

(6) I had no object but to 
prevent what would certainly 
have caused much bloodshed 
and plunder of unoffending peo- 
ple, as His Highness, instead of 
flank movements against Govind 
Guicowar, selected the main 
street of the City in which to 
attack him. The subsequent 
misrepresentations require little 
comment ; the observation 
would never have been made 
unless His Highness had ad- 
dressed me first (vide my report 
by express of the 15th instant). 

(7) The whole sedition was 
created by His Highness’ machi- 
nations against the honour of 
his late brother’s family, and 
his jealousy of Govind Gui- 
cowar’s royal birth ; he seduced 
him to quit his family and 


that we wished you should be 
informed of the disorders in pro- 
gress. To which you replied 
that there remained no opening 
for your mediation, but that, as 
respected the tumult then com- 
plained of, the report which had 
reached you led you to believe 
that our people were chiefiy to 
blame for the occasioning of it, 
and that we were to blame for 
advancing parties upon the 
temple of Sooruj Karayen and 
the chebootra ; that, as the 
Governor was now so soon to 
be here, we might wait for his 
arrival, and that our bringing 
matters to extremities now did 
not appear (6) respectful to the 
Governor. On receiving this 
reply, the karkoon observed 
that Govind Guicowar’s people 
were near the chebootra, and 
we expected you forthwith to 
remove them, to which you 
answered that, if we would 
withdraw the parties we had 
advanced against Govind Gui- 
cowar. then you would request 
him to withdraw his advanced 
parties also. Such was the 
conversation, and the karkoon 
thereon reported it to us. 

We were astonished beyond 
measure at receiving this mes- 
sage ; far whereas Govind Gui- 
cowar (7) during six months 
has been condueting himself 
seditiously, occupying a house 
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remove to tlie palace ; when 
there, denied him any means of 
provision, and advised him to 
remove from the City and 
occupy a position near the tomb 
of Ms adoptive father. His 
Highness expected to be able to 
irritate the boy into sedition, 
and to fix the disgrace and 
cruelty of his destruction upon 
the British government. The 
sedition was created by His 
Highness’ own intrigue for the 
removal of a rival. 

(8) This assertion is false ; 
the outrages above complained 
of have been duly reported to 
Government. 


(9) I beg to refer govern- 
ment to my several reports in 
answer to the unjust inuendo 
contained in this paragraph. 


in the vicinity of the Residency, 
and has killed a servant of the 
sircar, and wounded several, and 
prevented the sirkar sowaries, 
and put a stop to the charities 
to Brahmins, and blocked up 
ail approaches to the temple of 
Kydareishwur, and seized the 
sirkar jassoos and kept him con- 
fined, and placed a guard over 
the karkoon (8) of the Kyda- 
reishwur, and inflicted many in- 
juries on the sirkar ryuts, yet 
that, whilst during the progress 
of so many acts ot insubordi- 
nation, we remained passive, 
in every instance laying our 
complaints before you, yet 
that still you afiEect to say that 
our people are to blame for 
the tumult now in progress. 
It is well known to you as it 
is to ail the world, that our 
people from the first to this 
moment have never in any 
one instance been the aggres- 
sors. 

Further, as respects your as- 
sertion that it is not (9) res- 
pectful to bring matters to ex- 
tremities, now that the G-ovor- 
nor is so soon expected, -we re- 
ply that if the Governor were 
in any way implicated as the 
originator of this sedition, thou 
we might bo thought disres- 
pectful if we took measures for 
suppressing it ; but we roly too 
implicitly on the friendship 
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(10) The assertion here 
made is not true. No step has 
been taken by Govind Guico- 
war but what was requisite for 
self-preservation. 


(11) When the Honorable 
Mr. Elphinstone was at Baroda, 
he declined interfering in the 
domestic feuds of the Guicowar 
family : but, at His Highness’ 
earnest request in 1826, a set- 
tlement of the claims of Futteh 
Sing’s family was made through 
this office, and highly approved 
by Government ; but His 
Highness has not kept one of 
all the promises he made to the 
family through the mediation 
of this office, nor forborne his 
acts to irritate them into sedi- 
tious reference to the Eesiden- 
cy, himself showing the exam- 
ple by perpetually advancing 
frivolous complaints and de- 
mands against them. 


uniting the two states, to sup- 
pose that the Governor has 
any personal share in these 
tumults, and we have unceas- 
ingly reported ail that has 
occurred for the information 
of the Governor, whilst Govind 
Guicowar has not (10) spared 
any eSort to disgrace us and 
insult our servants ; and daily 
tramples on our authority 
and ill-treats our subjects. 
Under all these circumstances, 
how can our declining to wait 
for the Governor’s arrival be 
considered disrespectful ? You 
forget that the Honorable Go- 
vernor Elphinstone prohibited 
your (11) interference in this 
case, and strictly cautioned you 
to remain neuter; notwithstand- 
ing this, we reported every oc- 
currence to the Honorable the 
Governor and to you ; yet you 
have not put a . stop to Govind 
Guicowar’s excesses, and now 
those excesses are daily increas- 
ing, so that, unless you in.- 
stanfely take the matter in hand 
and disperse Govind Guico- 
war’s followers, and release 
the sirkar’s servants he holds 
in confinement, it is impossible 
for us to abstain any longer 
from the exertion of oiir own. 
authority. You will no doubt 
throw the blame of whatever 
occurs on this sirkar, therefore 
we remind you that when 
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(12) The tone assumed i3?. 
this paragraph can scarcely fail 
to be offensive to G-overnment. 
My reply abstains from any 
comment ; briefly observing 
that the power to act oyer has 
been and is still in His High- 
ness’ power, and that the Bri- 
tish government has stood 
neuter ; but that the disgrace 
of murder, should His High* 
ness’ next-of-kin, Govind Gui- 
^owar, be killed, or the injury 
%Q the City of Baroda likely to 


Govind Guicowar assembled 
thousands of followers and 
killed one of our servants, and 
took up a position near the 
Residency, thereon you made 
no observation whatsoever ; 
but when we advanced our 
parties, then you called upon 
us to withdraw them as a pre- 
liminary step before you would 
take any measures to check 
Govind Guicowar. If this b© 
your desire to see us insulted 
in everything, and our subjects 
abused, your conduct is un- 
becoming and oppressive, and 
the Governor will easily judge 
whether our conduct has been 
disrespectful, and where the 
fault lies ; and it is desirable 
you should strictly re-examine 
the facts now referred to, and 
give an explicit answer to our 
demand, now peremptorily 
repeated, that you will forth- 
with insist on Govind Guicowar 
disbanding his followers, or 
that you will call in the British 
troops and suppress him and 
deliver him a prisoner into our 
hands. On this subject wo will 
no longer remain content with 
evasive answers i (12) for if you 
do not forthwith consent to 
compel Govind Guicowar to 
disband his followers, or sup- 
press him by British force, and 
place his person at our disposal, 
then we will undertake what. 
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occur, should be upon His 
Highness, and not on the Bri- 
tish authorities. 


Teanslation of repli) to the ahove Memofandum^ 
addressed to Eis Higlmess the Guicowar hg the- 
Resident^ dated November \lth, 1829. 

After Compliments, 

I received your Highness’ Memorandum respecting 
the affairs of Govind Rao Guicowar, dated Novem- 
ber 14th, upon the 15th; and your short note, requir- 
ing immediate answer to the above, dated on the 15th, 
reached me yesterday. Your Highness is aware 
that he (your nearest relation) being without means 
of subsistence, from your Highness not furnishing 
him the income you promised through the mediation 
of the British government to grant him, proceeded 
from his family abode to your palace. At that period 
had your Highness done to the prince justice, and 
sent for the other members of his family and 
complied with the requests which you are pledged 
to meet, no part of these tumults would ever have 
occurred ; and, in every view of the case it seems 
to me that the whole of these disorders can be attri- 
buted only to yourself ; the true history is known 
to all. The authentic documents, which were inter- 
changed when the Bombay Government, at your 
earnest entreaties, directed the Resident to negotiate 
a settlement for His Highness the late Futteh Sing, 
your elder brother’s family, are at hand for exami- 


is due to our own iionour as a 
last resource, which we have^ 
no longer the power to avoid. 


lyatioD ; the agreement you then made you have 
violated in every point for which it provided, hence 
it would be impossible for the Eesident again to 
mediate on your behalf, and it remains for you to 
act as you think Et. This was unequivocally declar- 
ed to you from the outset of this disorder, and you 
have accordingly done whatever you pleased without 

remonstrance or remark from this office* This being 

the case, the attempts to fix a cause of complaint 
against me, which form the sole olyect of youi 
memorandum, are utterly groundless. On the 13th 
instant the noise of a tumult reached me, and, whilst 
it was still heard, your Highness’ karkoon came to 
me with a message, to which I replied in terms that 
I feel satisfied will meet the approbation of my own 
Government. All else that is contained in your me- 
morandum, and your mode of commenting on my 
observations, are unbecoming your Highness’ high 
dignity, and the two propositions you peremptorily 
demand my compliance with, are made in the face 
of my repeated assertions that such, or anythmg 
like them, exceeded the powers vested in me by my 
instructions from Government : whilst only one point 
is clearly proved by your memorandum, that youi 
sole object is to throw the odium of this transaction 
upon the Bombay government, and to push matters 
to extremities against your nearest relation ; in this 
yQ-q^i' po'w'er remains unopposed, but should j-oui 
disposition lead you to such steps, the burden of 
any crime that may be committed, and the disgrace 
and responsibility for any injury that may befall the 
unoffending subjects, lie altogether upon your High- 
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aess. Let me, Lowever, earnestly entreat your High' 
ness to consider seriously on the consequences of 
such measures before you proceed to carry them into 
execution. 

It may be briefly noticed, that eventually Go vind 
Rao Guicowar’s conduct appeared so reprehensible, 
that he was removed from Baroda, and was sent to 
reside on a pension, first at Surat, and afterwards at 
Ahmedabad. 

Among other causes of complaint against Syajee 
was the irregular payment of the body of 3,000 horse 
which he was obliged by treaty to maintain in an 
efficient state. 

In the year 1830, therefore, additional districts 
were sequestered for this object, and Ameen-oo-deen 
Hoossain Khan was appointed by the Government 
to command the contingent. A number of the Gui- 
cowar’s pagahdars refusing to submit to his orders 
at Sadra, a detachment of troops was sent for, and 
they and their followers expelled. 

At the same time Government directed the Resi- 
dent “ to maintain a scrupulous kindness of manner 
towards Syajee, to forbear cautiously from every 
word and act that could offend or irritate, and to 
seize every opportunity of conciliation. 

The Resident was to be free of access to all who 
might desire to see him, but he was to take no notice 
of any of Sy aj ee’s proceedings which might be reported 
to him, unless expressed in overt acts of hostilit}". 
The Resident was not to employ newswritcrs or 
secret informers as long as there was no alarm for 
the public peace. , 


*• The Government was aware that a very power- 
ful, though erroneous, motive of action with Syajee 
had been that Wittul Rao Dewajee, with the princi- 
pal holders of the British Guarantee, and Sarabhai, 
the native Agent, had formed a conspiracy against 
him ; that they proposed to elevate Govind Rao, and 
that their plans were approved of by the Residency. 
This impression it was certain was very prevalent 
throughout Guzerat and Kattywar.” 

Government was conscious that it would add to 
the irritation of Syajee to put the sequestered Mahals 
'Under Wittul Rao, but he was the only person com- 
petent to manage them ; he was, however, to be 
fully instructed in the policy of Government to re- 
store the districts finally to the Guicowar. 

At the same time a gi-eat change in the adminis- 
tration of political affairs was proposed by Sir John 
Malcolm, in a minute dated — . 

The Governor reasoned from his own large and 
long experience “ that the location of an officer of 
Government at the capital of a prince, the existence 
of a large native establishment attached to such 
officer, the employment of newsmongers and spies, 
though necessary in the progress of the British Go- 
vernment to supreme power in India, was pregnant 
with inconveniences and dangers, and had ceased to 
be necessary when the British supremacy was estab- 
lished, 

“ The Guicowar had never shown the least desire 
to contest or deny that supremacy. Guzerat was 
occupied by British troops, and those of the Baroda* 
state were more ready to obey the former than the 
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latter power.” Under such circumstances, “ what call 
was there for a continual watch over his actions and 
wretched counsels.” 

“ The reclamation of Syajee to an exercise of his 
power, which would be in accordance with the spirit 
as well as the letter of the alliance, was very impro- 
bable ; but after what had passed, it appeared to the 
Governor even impossible if the Residency were 
maintained at Baroda. 

“ The position of the Resident at Baroda, and the 
minute interference with the affairs of the Guicowar 
state, which was the natural result of the relations 
between it and the British Government,- had called 
into being a succession of native agents,, to whose 
corrupt and interested motives were ascribed, and 
no doubt with justice, an ample share of those intri- 
gues and misunderstandings which had so long 
embarrassed the alliance.” 

The Governor was decidedly of opinioU that 
“ henceforth there should be no native servant at the 
Residency of a grade to give him the appearance of 
any influence. None were required but clerks and 
accountants, and all newsmongers and informers 
should be discouraged. The British Government 
had no designs which required concealment, secrecy 
and a minitte knowledge of the actions and senti- 
ments of the Guicowar might occasionally be useful^ 
but never in a degree to counterbalance the evil 
effects of the system. 

“ The representatives of Government w^ere not to 
be blamed, under the circumstances in which the 
Baroda Residency was placed, for the manner in 
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which they had endeavoured to fulfil, their duties, 
but they had failed in doing more than establishing 
guilt in a prince whom it was the earnest desire of 
Government to reclaim ; the Governor had found 
him in a state of mind which had frustrated his 
efforts to win him. Much of this failure was due to 
the personal character of Syajee, acting under delu- 
ded hopes, wished by superstition and stimulated by 
avarice ; but these powerful motives would have 
failed to impel Syajee to the hazards he had, 
even had he not been alarmed by the real or sup- 
posed machinations of his enemies.” 

The Governor therefore proposed a course “ which 
would dispense with that vigilance which some 
deemed essential, but the absence of which would 
remove those causes of alarm, disgust, and dicon- 
tent which called for a constant and degrading in- 
terference.” 

The abolition of the Residency at Baroda, and the 
transfer of communications with the Guicowar to an 
officer styled Political and Judicial Commissioner 
for Guzerat, with his head quarters at Ahmedabad, 
were therefore resolved on, and effected under the 
sanction of the Government of India in the course of 
the year. 

On the 21st March 1831 the Earl of Clare succeed- 
ed Sir John Malcolm in the Government of Bombay. 

On the 19th April 1831, Government constituted 
a high Criminal Court of Justice in Kattywar, to be 
presided over by the Political Commissioner, for the 
trial of capital offences in cases where ihc chiefs 
were too weak io inflict the needful penalties from 
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fear of reprisals by their turbulent subjects. This act 
was based on the general riglits of the paramount 
powa’, the precedent of occasional judicial acts by 
former governments, and the necessity of preserv- 
ing the peace in the peninsula. 

On the 16th February (1831) the Political Com- 
missioner reported an abortive conspiracy at Baroda 
to dethrone Syajee. It was said that Syajee’s rela- 
tives, and even some of his wives (“fearing lest his 
policy towards the British Government should cause 
the downfall of the state”) had plotted to seize his 
person and confine him, to visit with condign punish- 
ment Syajee’s favourites and advisers, and, in case 
of his still refusing to adopt their policy, to proclaim 
his son Gunput Rao in his stead. The plot was 
discovered, and the conspirators arrested and the 
ringleaders were executed. 

In the course of this year Wittul Rao Dewajee died- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MED CLiRB’S AERA¥GEMENTS AT BARODA AND 
IN KATTYWAE. 

On tlie 21st October 1830 an important change took 

place in the position of the Guicowar 

A.D. 1830-32. 1 .j. ,-n, , 

subsidiary force. I he troops itt 

Guzerat were combined under the designation of “ the 

Northern Division of the Army,” and the ‘ Subsidiary’ 

as a separate command was abolished. 

The duties of the General Commanding the 
Northern Division, as regarded the Subsidiary, were 
confined to receiving the returns, and all arrange- 
ments connected with their efficiency and discipline ; 
but no movement was to be made of any part of this 
force without the concurrence of the Resident or 
Political Commissioner, who was to retain the same 
power over it wherever stationed, as before. 

In this year the practice of interchanging presents 
was also abolished. 

On the establishment of the Political Commis-* 
sionership, the Political Agencies at Pahlunpoor and 
the Mahee Kanta were abolished. The Political 
Agency in Kattywar was placed under the supervision 
of the Commissioner, and officers were placed in 
charge of each of the three division's of the Guicowar 
contingent. 



Tile Earl of Clare assumed the goYernmont of 
Bombay on the 21st March 1831. 

One of his first measures was the constitution of a 
Court of Criminal Justice in Kattywar ; the causes 
and objects of this measure will be found detailed ill 
the following letter : — 

No. 549 of 1831. 

Political Depatment, 

To the Political Commissionee for Guzerat. 

Bombay Castle, 19iA April 1831. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council to communicate to you the fol- 
lowing observations and instructions as to the course 
to be pursued for administering the province of 
Kattywar, and for providing a mode of judicial pro- 
cedure in the case of crimes committed by petty 
independent chiefs upon one another, or individuals 
too strong or influential to be punished by a chief. 

2. On our first interference in 1807-8 Lieutenant- 
Colonel Walker promulgated, by an address to the 
chiefs, the objects we had in view, and proclaimed 
that this was confined to the settlement of the regular 
payment of their tribute ; that no encroachment on 
their landed rights or their independence was contem- 
plated, and that the state of possession and power, as 
it then existed, was to be guaranteed ; and at the 
same time both the British and Guicowar govern- 
ments concurred in the policy of > abstaining from a 
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spirit of aggrandizement, and from every encroach- 
ment on the rights or possessions of the chiefs. 

3. On the faith of these assurances the chiefs 
entered into the measures suggested to them by 
agreeing to pay a fixed sum annually as hitherto, 
and also passed a security-bond to abstain from any 
violent attacks on each other ; to afford compensa- 
tion each for the acts of his own subjects for all 
injuries sustained by any chief or any of his sub- 
jects ; to be responsible for criminals taking shelter 
within his possessions ; and also for preventing 
banditti passing through their districts to plunder 
other territories. 

4. We placed ourselves as the guarantee between 
the several states for the due fulfilment of the above 
conditions, and are therefore when appealed to 
bound to enforce them. 

6. Had the chiefs of the several petty states been 
capable of fulfilling their obligations the embarrass- 
ments that are now experienced would not exist ; for 
in the event supposed they would suffice to maintain 
the internal peace of the peninsula, and by their 
doing so we should have no difficulty in securing its 
general tranquillity and security ; but some of the 
links which united the system being now withdrawn 
by the weakness of several of the chiefs, the means 
of our doing so is impaired to a degree that renders 
the attempts to punish banditti often fruitless and 
unavailing. 

6. A remedy for this evil is a subject which has 
received the most serious consideration of His Lord- 
ship in OoimciL The condition of at least two-thirds 
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of the petty states disables them from pimishiag' 
criminals, as such a proceeding would be immediately 
followed by barbarous acts of retaliation on tte part 
of the criminal or his tribe, against which the chiefs 
are too weak to protect themselves. This occasions 
a great proportion of delinquents to escape ; and it 
is in vain under present circumstances for many of 
these petty states to call upon each other to fulfil 
their obligations of faith to preserve the public peace 
when it is clear their doing so would in many cases 
subject their territories to plunder in a degree that 
would incapacitate them from paying their tribute. 
On the other hand to take advantage of their weak- 
ness for assuming possession of their states, on the 
grounds that they have forfeited them by being 
incapable to perform the duties incumbent on them, 
would be adverse to the spirit of our guarantee ; 
while to render the weak among them in such cases 
dependent on a chief who had power sufficient to aid 
them in fulfilling their obligations to the British 
Government would be subversive of their indepen- 
dence ; nevertheless one or other of these measures 
must be sooner or later adopted 5 or in virtue of our 
paramount control we must exercise a general 
criminal jurisdiction throughout the territories of 
these states, or in all cases where it is indispensable 
to do so, either from the weakness or incompetency 
of its native chiefs, to exercise that authority in a 
manner that will ensure the public peace. 

7. The necessity of our exercising of criminal juris- 
diction in the cases alluded to arises out of the pecu- 
liarity of our relations with these states, the obliga- 
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tion of our guarantee engagements, and the urgency 
^the oocaBions. It also a power which was 
exercised by our predecessors as lords paramount 
whenever the preservation of the public peace 

demanded it. _ , 

8. It appears on distinct evidence that in various. 

cases preceding governments often summoned and 

punished the subjects of petty chiefs in Kattywar 

when it became a measure of policy to do so without 
calling upon the chief for that purpose ; and in all 
these^cases the criminals, when brought before the 
subah as representative of the paramount sovereign, 
were iamined and punished, if guilty, by his own 
servants or officers, by which means many of those 
petty feuds which have their origin in a spirit of 
revenge and retaliation were avoided. 

9 Alluding to the undefined nature of the power 
exercised by our predecessors in Kattywar, the Hon- 
orable the Court of Directors stated in their letter in 
■ the Political Department, under date the 16th Sep- 
tember 1824, paragraph 72 _ 

“ In your 49th paragraph Colonel alker s opinion 

that the chiefs were otherwise independent, though 

paying a forced tribute, is questioned, and an inquiiy 
is intimated into the general rights of the British 
and Guicowar governments over the chiefs of Kat- 
tywar. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that 
the rights of the Mahratta governments were what- 
ever they found it 'convenient to claim and had power 
to enforce. The right of preserving the peace of the 
country (which you assumed in paragraph 48) appears 
here to be questionable, and is made to rest on 
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questionable precedents. If Colonel Walker acted 
on a supposed right, he did not thereby make it a 
real one. But it is at least doubtful if the Mahratta 
governments in point of fact ever claimed more than 
tribute. There is no evidence that they ever inter- 
fered to maintain the peace of the country, or that 
they ever sequestered talooks for arrears of tribute. 
The proposed inquiry must therefore necessarily 
resolve itself into this, whether we have derived from 
them the right of doing the precise things which 
they did and nothing more, or the right of directing 
the same general power to different specific objects 
according to the difference of our policy.” 

10. The paramount control over these countries 
must, the Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
conceives, carry with it a power sufficient to fulfil the 
guarantees, and to maintain the general peace of the 
peninsula of Kattywar ; and it appears quite evident 
that we can only do so by acting in those instances 
as our predecessors did. Their interference to punish 
outrages committed by outlaws and insurgents, which 
the injured parties had not power to do, formed a 
part of the existing usages of the country that we 
guaranteed, and to adopt another course appears 
contrary to the letter and spirit of our engagements. 

11. While a regard to our public faith recom- 
mends to us the following steps of our predecessors, 
there are undoubtedly considerations arising out of a 
strict construction of these tenures which must render 
our exercise of such a power by no means free from 
objection. 
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12. These coDsiderations probably did not occur 
when our guarantee was pledged, and the chiefs con- 
curred in our arrangements under an expectation, 
without doubt, that we should act in the same manner 
as their former superiors had done; besides they 
were at that period used to the rule of native princes, 
and in their ignorance never could have anticipated 
that they were entering into engagements w'-hich 
would subject them to forfeiture of their lands, to 
which they are now liable for the non-performance 
of engagements which, from the actual condition of 
their power, they may be and many of them are 
unable to perform. Of this, His Lordship in Council 
is convinced that if we do not interpose our authority 
more than we have hitherto done to terminate the 
recurring outrages against the public peace, this 
country will either remain infested as at present by 
plunderers, or chief by chief will fall into the vortex 
of our ordinary rule — an event much to be deprecated 
as it will in every view, financial and political, be 
attended with evils : the system in its commencement 
will inspire alarm, and we shall have impressions 
of our meditated encroachments spread along the 
whole of our western frontier, where, from the nature 
of the soil and the population, it is most essential we 
should be regarded as protectors and supporters of 
chiefs, who enjoy their power from, perhaps, an older 
line of ancestry than any in India. 

13. There is no escape from such a consequence 
that His Lordship in Council can contemplate, unless 
we either abandon Kattywar to anarchy, or introduce 
a special authority suited to our obligations, to the 



actual condition of the country, and to tlio usages and 
character of its inhabitants. 

14. The Right Honorable the Governor-in-Coun- 
cil has therefore resolved to authorize the direct 
interference of the British Government in the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice in Kattywar, and is 
accordingly pleased to direct that you visit Kattywar 
twice annually, when all criminals, who may have 
been guilty of capital crimes, such as robbery and 
murder in the territories of those petty states in which 
the chiefs may be too weak to punish them, will be 
tried and acquitted or sentenced by a court in which 
you are to preside, aided by the Political Agent,, 
who has been placed under your general authority,, 
and three or four chiefs as assessors, submitting for 
the confirmation of Government all such sentences as. 
may be capital. 

1 5. The late Governor (Sir John Malcolm) when 
in Kattywar had much communication upon the 
subject of a trial of this description with the Acting 
Political Agent (Mr. Blane) and with natives tire 
most conversant in the habits and actual situation of 
that country, and found all of the same opinion ujpon 
this point, which they deemed quite essential to the 
preservation of peace and order, and agreed with him 
that without some such arrangements we could not 
fulfi.1 our garantee of preserving the jceace of the 
country, or promote its general improvement. It 
would no doubt add greatly to our influence and 
power, but that is desirable as long as it does not 
supersede the authority of the princes and chiefs 
of Kattywar in their internal administration. 
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16. Ill submitting to you the above observations, 
the Right Honorable the Governor- in-Council re- 
quests that you will favor him at an early period 
with a report specifying the details of the system, 
the iDtroduction of which is now sanctioned, and the 
effects of its operation as regards the feelings of the 
chieftains, and the state of crime in the peninsula. 

Towards the end of the year 1831, the Governor 
passed several days at Baroda, en route to Ajmere, to 
meet the Governor-General (Lord W. Bentinck). 
The following Minutes, dated 3rd December 1831 
and loth January 1832, describe the impressions 
with which Lord Clare proceeded to the negotiation 
with Syajee Eao which followed. 


MINUTE, dated 3rd Deeemher 1831, hy the Eabl of 

Claee, 

The Board is aware that, in consequence of an ur- 
gent request made by His Highness tiie Guicowar, I 
consented to make a visit to his capital on my way 
to Ajmere, and I accordingly remained at Baroda 
six days, during which time I had three public and 
as many private interviews with His Highness, and 
though, as might be expected, nothing definitive or 
conclusive was done at them, still, upon the whole, 
they were satisfactory, and I should hope may prove 
a prelude to a better understanding between the two 
governments. 

My chief object in passing (necessarily hastily) 
through Baroda, was to hear in person what His 
Highness had to say and to propose in regard to 



those questions which have led to the sequestra! ion 
of his territories ; and I conceive I acted in the spirit 
of the instructions lately received from the Honora- 
ble Court, to try and re-establish an amicable under- 
standing with the Guicowar, by meeting and treat- 
ing that prince with the utmost distinction and con- 
sideration. I accordingly exchanged presents with 
him, paid him and received from him visits of cere- 
mony, and did all in my power to show him and 
his subjects, that though the British Government 
had been driven to harsh measures towards him, I 
was actuated by a friendly feeling for a native state 
(the only one be it always remembered of the 
Mahratta powers which has on the most trying 
occasions been invariably steady in its alliance with 
the Honorable Company). I had besides another 
object in view. I wished under any chcumstances 
to effect a personal reconciliation between the heads 
of the two governments, for though I cannot pretend 
to know anything of native courts, I am quite sure 
mankind is mankind from China to Peru, actuated 
by the same or nearly the same feelings, passions 
and prejudices, and that it would be quite useless 
to attempt to begin a negotiation (supposing a 
favourable opportunity for negotiation to arrive dur- 
ing the time of my filling my present situation) 
without, from the first interview I had with the 
Guicowar, showing a disposition on my part to treat 
him with the utmost attention and respect, and to 
listen patiently to all he had to say. 

The Board is aware that two sequestrations have 
taken place, one on account of the debt due to certain 


bankers for lire paymeut of vvliicli we are gimraui-ec, 
and one to secure tlie regular paymeut of tlie contin- 
gent of 3,000 horse. 

In respect to the first sequestration, His Highness 
spoke a good deal about his adherence to his obliga- 
tions, and the hardship of our interference, which, 
however, he distinctly acknowledged our right to 
exercise had he broken faith with his creditors ; so 
much had alreadly passed between the Government, 
Syajee, and the Resident on this question, I thought 
it unnecessary to enter into it, further than to tell 
His Highness in a general way that, had the obliga- 
tions been maintained on his part, Government 
would not have taken the measures he alluded to. 

On this topic His Highness spoke with consider- 
able warmth, dwelt particularly on the loss he sus- 
tained from the sequestration, which increased every 
day, and expressed his readiness to pay whatever 
balance was due to the bankers. I told him that 
the first thing to be done was the preparation of the 
accounts of the sequestration, and as he affirmed 
that none had been rendered him, I assured him I 
should make inquiries at Ahmedabad, and take care 
that they were sent to him while I should be pre- 
pared to attend to any observations he had to offer 
upon them. Till then, however, I told him I could 
not inform him further of my views about the pay- 
ment of the loan, which, he must know, involved a 
great and long agitated question, which required and 
should receive, the fullest consideratiou from me. 

The Guicowar at one of our interviews complained 
loudly of the way in which certain individuals, who 
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liavc our personal guarantee, Iiad abused it, and 
treated him, making use of the British name to an- 
noy and vex their sovereign, and he asked me what, 
under such circumstances, I would have him do. I 
told His Highness it was quite impossible for me to 
explain to him genearUy what line of conduct I would 
have him pursue, but that he might rest assured I 
would do all in my power to uphold his authority 
over his own subjects ; but that, unless I knew the 
circumstances of each particular case, I could not 
give him any decided opinion. He then alluded to 
the case of the pretender Govind Kao, who, having 
got together a band of mercenaries from a house 
close to the late British Eesidency, had for months 
set his authority at defiance in his own capital. I 
told him I regretted the circumstance as much as 
he did ; that the conduct of Govind Rao could not be 
justified, and that Sir John Malcolm, on his arrival 
at Baroda in 1830, had at once sent away the preten- 
der Govind Rao, and had restored the tranquillity 
of the capital. The Guicowar then said to me. 
“ Has not Govind Rao from his misconduct now 
forfeited your guarantee ? ” To this I replied that 
until I inquired further into the ch'cumstances of the 
case from Mr. Williams, I could give no decided 
answer. 

His Highness complained much of the contingent 
being taken out of his hands saying, it had been 
kept up by him as regularly in respect to pay and 
equipment as had been usual in former times. If it was 
so inefficient as it.had been represented to be, “ how 
happened it,” said His Highness, “ that it invariably 


merited tlie approbatioa of the former Residents, 
Colonel Walker and Major Carnac and as an 
evidence of its efficiency and fidelity to the British 
Government, he appealed to the services it had 
performed in the field when it co-operated with our 
troops in Kattywar, Malwa, and other occasions. 
During our interview His Highness usually spoke 
in a cool and easy way, but when the contingent 
w’s.s alluded to, which he called his “ Fouz ” or 
army, his countenance became animated, and the 
tone of his voice loud and earnest. He dwelt upon 
the heavy expense which the present arrangement 
entailed upon him, and he begged me to remember 
that, in addition to the troops we had employed, he 
had to secure a provision for the numbers who for- 
merly belonged to this force, but had lately taken 
fheir discharge, or, as he expressed it, been driven 
by violence from its ranks. The number who 
adhered to him were, he said, very considerable, 
and he solicited me to ask them if they had not 
•been always satisfied with his conduct towards 
them. In conclusion. His Highness observed that, 
•if we were not satisfied with the manner in which 
he had kept up the contingent, he was prepared to 
adopt some other plan, and would, if we wished it, 
pay them regularly every month. 

Syajee continually referred to the treaty, contend- 
ing he had not violated it, and complaining of the 
hardship of treating him as if he had done so. I 
I gave him the same general kind of answer to his 
•questions regarding the loan, as I did those that 
related to the horse, telling him that I had come to 



Baroda merely at his request, and that I could not 
enter minutely into questions that would require so 
much time to discuss during so short a visit ; but 
he might rest assured that I was determined to hear 
everything he had to say, to inquire fully into his 
representations, and to see that the terms of the 
treaty were fulfilled by the British governmenti 
He would fain have had more specific answers, but 
appeared very well satisfied with what I said ; 
manifested a good humour, which, from all lean 
learn, he is too often a stranger to, and expressed 
himself much pleased with the manner in which I 
received him, which I, of course, desired to be as 
kind and conciliatory as possible. 

In proof of his good feeling, I may mention an 
occurrence which happened the day but one before 
I left Baroda, which afforded me a good deal of 
pleasure. I allude to the release of Jhan Mahomed, 
jemedar, one of the principal officers of the con- 
tingent, and a sirdar of rank, who had been placed 
in confinement by Syajee (as I think has been 
reported to Government by Mr. Williams), during 
a visit to his friends at Baroda. Jhan Mahomed 
had resorted in vain to every means of obtaining 
his liberty, and had even induced the Political 
Commissioner’s representative (Captain Iredell) to 
intercede with His Highness in his behalf. The 
jemedar made daily representations to me, which I 
steadily refused to listen to (conceiving that I ought 
not to interfere between the Guicowar and his 
subjects), when I ascertained that His Highnessj 
thinking that his release would be agreeable to me, 



liad, of his owa accord, removed the guai’d placed 
over the jemedar’s house, and I instructed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burford to use his best endeavours 
to induce His Highness to allow him to return to 
the contingent. 

I circulate with this Minute a translation of the 
memorandum which the Guicowar sent to me on the 
day of my arrival at Baroda. 

(Signed) Clare. 

„ J. Eomer. 

„ W, Newniiam. 

„ J. Sutherland. 

Gimp 3Iahnoodahad, Brd December 1831. 


MINUTE, dated 18#A January 1832. 

As on my return to Baroda the Guicowar will cer- 
tainly require a definitive answer from me to his offer 
to pay the bankers and to have his disbicts restored 
to him, I am anxious to learn the sentiments of my 
colleagues on the subject before my next interview 
with His Highness. 

It is unnecessary for me to state how very desir- 
able it is to restore a good undestanding with the 
Guicowar, for, independent of the unfavourable im- 
pression against us, which our apparently harsh 
measures have made on the minds of every native, 
I am afraid that no party has been or is over likely 
to bo bcnefiied by them. 
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When the first sequestration was made in Maroli 
1828, it was calculated that in five years the debt 
would be liquidated. It now appears by Mr. Willi- 
ams’ calculations that we have no hope of paying it 
off for five years more, and I confess, judging from 
past experience, I have little hope, under the present 
system, of its being paid off so soon. 

In the mean time nothing can be more disadvan- 
tageous to the British government, to the Guicowar, 
and the population of the districts, than the present 
state of affairs ; as the country belongs to the 

Guicowar, but is de facto ours, it is difficult to say 
under what code of laws it is governed. Its lawful 
sovereign having protested against the sequestration 
will not, perhaps cannot, interfere to punish criminals 
living within the districts which have been taken 
from him ; and, according to our Regulations, it does 
not appear to me that they ai*e amenable to our courts, 
so that there is, I may almost say, a general immu- 
nity of crime throughout them, generating as a 
necessary consequence an unbounded licence, which, 
unless speedily checked, will eventually demoralize 
the whole population, and the contagion of it will 
infallibly extend into the Company’s territory. 

In addition to this enormous evil, the inhabitants 
do not know to whom they belong — Whether they 
are the subjects of the British government or of the 
Guicowar, — and one of them said very truly not long 
since to an officer in our service, “ we have a tank 
on one side of us, and a well on the other, and wo 
are sure to fall into one or the other.” This gives a 
very good description of their actual condition, and 



6? the state of uncertainty in whicli they are placed ; 
but it is one from which I hope, for the sake of the 
welfare of this fine country, they will he soon 
relieved. 

Very many, indeed, I believe I may say the 
majority, of the inhabitants would be very glad to 
learn that we had permanently taken possession of 
the districts ; for our rule and our system are in 
Guzerat incomparably better than any, even the best 
native rule in India ; but as there is no intention 
whatever, and never was, of adding to our territory 
one beegah belonging to the Guicowar, the sooner 
we can restore the sequestrated districts (British 
faitlr to every individual being kept (inviolate), the 
better it will be for the British name and for the 
whole of Guzerat. 

When I was at Ahmedabad, the Political Commis* 
sioner brought to me by ,my desire the principal 
shroffs, and I put the question to them whether it 
would not be much more for their advantage to 
receive their money from the Guicowar, to be recon- 
ciled to their sovereign, and to return to their native 
city, Baroda, than to remain in their present situation 
at variance with the Guicowar, until we had been 
enabled to pay the amount due. They all admitted 
the pecuniary loss they sustained living away from 
Baroda, and that they would be very glad to receive 
their money and to return there, provided they 
could be secured against ill-treatment from His 
Highness. I informed them that, at all events after 
they had been paid by the British Government or 
by the Guicowar, no one who had not a personal 



biiandaree would have any claim on ns; bnt I 
assured them all (though without making any 
engagement) I would at all times, now and here- 
after, use my good offices with the Guicowar to 
treat them all with the utmost consideration : be- 
sides, I remarked to them, His Highness was an 
able and politic prince, and knew very well it was 
not his interest to alienate some of his wealthiest 
subjects, whose presence at Baroda would be of 
such benefit to the capital. The interview was a 
very satisfactory one. My object was not to bind 
the bankers on a sudden to any specific engagement ; 
that would, I conceive, have been unwise and unfair 
on my part ; but I was anxious to learn from a 
personal conference with them what was their real 
disposition on the subject, and I am happy to say 
they appeared to me to be not only not disinclined 
to receive their money whenever it shall be offered 
to them, but that they are convinced whenever a 
satisfactory settlement can be made, they must be 
in a better situation than they are in now at 
Ahmedabad. Mr. Williams told me that the 
manager of one of the great firms, that of Hurry 
Bucktee, told him they were ruined living away 
from Baroda, where they had private claims on 
individuals amounting to, I think, he said, near 
twenty or thirty lacs of Rupees, not one piee of 
which could they now recover. I am anxious to 
call the attention of the Board to the feelings and 
wishes of the bankers, as certainly, from what I 
had heard, I believed before 1 saw them they would 
not willingly receive their money, even if it were 
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offered to them. My next step was to call on the 
Political Commissioner for a copy of the agreement 
with the bankers, in order that I might ascertain 
whether there was anything in it which made it 
imperative on the British Government not to pay 
them before a certain time. 

I have accordingly read again and again the 
engagements with attention, and it is my opinion 
there is no stipulation whatever in it which can be 
construed into an agreement that the money shall 
not be paid off till seven years from November 
1826, The j)aper enclosure (B., No. 2) states that 
the sum borrowed shall be paid year by year, so 
that in the said seven years the loan and interest 
thereon may be liquidated ; but not one word is 
said that the whole shall not be liquidated before 
the expiration of seven years. There is a clear 
engagement that the money shall be repaid within 
seven years, and we are bound to see that engage- 
ment fulfilled ; but surely, if it had been intended 
that the debt should oirly be paid off by annual 
instalments, as is always usual in such cases, it 
would have been so specified. But that no such 
stipulation was even contemplated, is I think quite 
evident from Mr, Elphinstone’s letter, dated Septem- 
ber 8, 1827, the year after the money was borrowed, 
in which (I circulated the copy of the letter and the 
translated copy) he states, addressing the Guico- 
war : — “ But the way to abolish all chance of inter- 
ference will be at once to pay off the debt.” I think, 
therefore, even supposing any objection to bo started 
by the bankers, I have a right to say to them, 
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“ No, 1 do not see it written in your bond ” and^in 
the course of their conference with me they never 
alluded to such a stipulation. 

It seems to me therefore, from the best considera- 
tion that I have been enabled to give the subject, 
the question (supposing the Guicowar ready to pay 
the money, which he says he is) resolved itself 
purely into a question of account, and I have now to 
consider what are the demands we have against 
him. 

According to Mr. Williams’ statement of the debt 
originally guaranteed, there will be up to 1831-32, 
that is, to the end of the fourth year since the fresh 
sequestration, a balance due to the bankers amount- 
ing to Rs. 32,25,109-0-3. The accounts of the two 
first years are before the Board, Why the accounts 
of the third year have not been long since furnished 
I cannot say. Be this however as it may, I have 
desired the Political Commissioner to send them in 
without delay, and to furnish a copy to the 
Guicowar for his information, explaining to His 
Highness tire causes of the large deduction from the 
receipts, and showing the actual cost of management, 
of which he complains so much, and, I fear, so 
justly ; and to accompany the whole with an 
estimate of the total amount of debt which he 
(Mr. Williams) expects will be liquidated up to 
March next ; and I have desired that a duplicate of 
the account sent to the Guicowar may also be sent 
to me. 

I do not anticipate any objection on the part of 
His liighnoss to the amount of the original guarau- 
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teed debt. That, I understand he has always 
admitted ; but I must be prepared for many objections 
to the expenses incurred, and, as the sequestration of 
his territory was forced on the British Government 
by the non-fulfilment of his engagements, I do not 
conceive the Guicowar has any right to say it would 
have produced more had it been left with him ;for, 
as we did not wish to occupy it, so, under the circum- 
stances of the sequestration, we have, perhaps, made 
as much of it as the uncertain nature of our rule 
permitted us to make. There are, however, certain 
other claims of a different nature, some guaranteed 
and some unguaranteed, which must be settled. 

In the first place, .1 am of opinion that ail unguar- 
anteed claims must be struck out of the account, as 
we are not called upon to insist on their payment. 

There are five principal heads of charge against 
the Guicowar, which, as far as I can learn, were not 
taken into calculation at the time of the first seques- 
tration, besides some others of minor importance, all 
of which must be settled before the districts seques- 
tered can be restored, for it is my opinion that if 
possible we should not leave any one cause for dis- 
pute or discussion hereafter, in order that having 
once got rid of all bhandaree engagements, we 
should never again be driven to take possession of 
another beegah of the Guicowar’s dominions. 

The first and heaviest item is the claim of the firm 
of Hurry Bhucktee for old arrears, amounting to up- 
wards of 40 lacs, but which Mr. Williams calculates 
may be reduced to one half. Upon reading some of 
the papers, it seems to me very extraordinary that 
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when Mr. Elphinstohe, in tlie year 1820, raised tlie 
three loans to free the Guicowar’s government from 
its embarrassment, this claim was not then made. 
It appears to have been purposely kept back by an 
understanding between the Guicowar and the firm ; 
and upon looking closely into the nature of our 
bhandarees, it appears to me that, according to the 
terms of it, we are merely bound, as Mr. Williams 
expresses it, to see “ that all old demands shall be 
fairly adjusted.” All then that we are pledged to do 
is to see a fair settlement of the claim. I think 
therefore it will be sufficient that I should insist on 
His Highness submitting the adjustment of his claim 
to a punchayet of the respectable bankers at Baroda, 
and that both parties should bind themselves to 
abide by their award, or to such other mode of 
settlement as may be agreed on by both parties. 

The next item of charge is the claim of Bulwunt 
Eao Guicowar, which we are also pledged to see 
adjusted, and I propose to pursue the same course 
respecting this demand on the Guicowar, amounting 
to upwards of 10 lacs of Rupees. 

The third item is the claim made by the farmers 
of the septennial leases for losses, amounting, 
according to Mr. Williams’ letter, 9th December 
1831, to upwards of twenty lacs, under two different 
heads. As we guaranteed the leases, and afterward 
made the farmers give them up, we are bound to see 
that they shall not loose by their bargain ; but they 
must prove what they have really lost, and agree to 
abide by the award of a punchayet, or by some other 
fair mode of determining the amount of their loss. 


Tlie fonriJi item is a charge for expenses incurred 
in taking possession of the sequestered districts. I. 
will not here stop to inquire whether there was any 
necessity for assembling a large military force for 
that purpose, when there was no appearance of 
resistance. As a measure of precaution it was pro- 
bably justified, and the charge unfortunately is very 
considerable, amounting to upwards of five lacs of 
rupees by Mr. Williams’ account, to which must be 
added, I believe, a large sum for expenses incurred 
since that account was made up, and here arises a 
question which I find some difficulty in deciding. 

I do not think the Guicowar should be allowed 
to object to the charge incurred for taking Military 
possession of his territory, nor, perhaps, to the 
expense of keeping our troops in it for a year subse- 
quent to the sequestration ; but I have considerable 
doubts whether we have any right to make the 
Guicowar pay any further expense on the head for 
batta to the troops, or other charges incurred, beyond 
probably the salary given to the two British officers 
commanding the sequestered districts north and 
south of Baroda, whose presence may bo required, 
considering the anamalous character of our rule over 
them, for maintaining the peace of the couniry. 

I confess I have strong doubts whether we can 
fairly make the Guicowar pay any part of the 
expense of our regular troops, employed in his 
districts beyond the time, when it was quite manilest 
there was no intention on the part of His Highness 
to resist our occupation of them ; and if I a!li>w a 
year since March 1828, I think I ma\' siafe wilh 


eoufidenec that from March 1829 our troops could 
uot have been required in those districts for any 
other purposes than were required of them previous 
to the first sequestration, and that being the case, on 
what plea can we charge the Guicowar with the 
cost of keeping them there ? 

By treaty the Guicowar ceded to us territory for 
the payment of a subsidiary force; by treaty we 
bound him to maintain, in a state of efficiency, 
3,000 horse, to act when required with the subsidiary 
force ; and having taken the contingent horse from 
him, I conceive we are bound to keep the country in 
a state of tranquillity without any further demand 
of a military nature on the Guicowar, unless it can 
be proved he has attempted to resist our measures.. 

I shall be extremely glad to learn the sentiments 
of my colleagues on this and on every other question 
connected with the several points to which I have 
directed their attention, for the charge of the troops 
ever since March 1829 must be considerable, and if 
it can be fairly charged from that time to the day 
when we shall restore his districts to the Guicowar, 
the demand must undoubtedly be insisted on ; but 
if, on the other hand, it shall appear that the charge 
from that time is not a necessary consequence of the 
sequestration, the British name requires that no 
part of it shall be borne by the Guicowar, and in 
considering this part of the question, I must call the 
attention of my colleagues to this fact, that we have 
had near 400 of the contingent liorse doing duty at 
Kaira and Ahmedabad at the Guicowar’s oxpejrse, 
and had they been einployed under the two British 


officers ill command of the districts north and south 
of Baroda, I have strong donbts whether any neces- 
sity would have existed for keeping out, at all 
events, so great a number of our regular troops. 
Can we, therefore, acting on principles of good faith, 
make the GuicOwar pay his own horse for doing 
duty in our districts, and also charge him with the 
expenses of our regular troops employed in his 
sequestered territory ? 

The fifth item of charge is a nernnook of about 
Es. 60,000 per annum, besides a pagah of 110 horse, 
guaranteed by Sir John Malcolm in February 1830, 
to the late Tittul Rao Dewajee and his adopted son. 

I beg to call the particular attention of the Board to 
this charge. It appears that Mr. Elphinstone, so late 
as September 1827, informed the Guicowar by letter 
that he might reduce Vittul Rao’s salary, as it did 
not concern the British government, and at a time 
when our relations with the Guicowar government 
were on a far more friendly footing than they were 
in 1880 w^hen his successor granted it. 

I do not think the services and good conduct of the 
late Vittul Rao bear at all upon the question of our 
right of forcing the Guicowar to give him and his 
family such an enormous income. Being the strong- 
er power, we can undoubtedly oblige the Guicowar 
to obey our orders but, unless might can be called 
right, I cannot understand how we can with justice 
force him to pay the nemnook to this family. I 
shall certainly do my best to induce the Guicowar 
to give his consent, but as he has invariably called 
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Vittiil Rao a traitor, I believe he would rather do 
anything than sanction the grant which was made 
to him without his concurrence, and in the event of 
his refusal, are we, with the strong arm of power, to 
force him to acquiesce in it ? Or is the account of the 
nemnook with the pagah of horse little less than a 
lac of rupees annually, to be charged to the British 
government ? I consider this question to be one of 
the most embarrassing which government has to 
decide ; and I am astonished that my predecessor 
could have involved us in such an engagement to the 
adopted son and family of the late Vittul Rao ; for, 
even supposing his services to the Guicowar govera- 
ment were ten times greater than Sir John Malcolm 
has stated them to be, why was the British govern- 
ment called upon to reward those services by gua- 
ranteeing such an income for ever to his adopted 
son and his heirs ? I wish to see the reasons (if any) 
on record which induced Sir John Malcolm to com- 
mit the British government. If I am to argue the 
question on the broad principle of justice, I am 
bound to say that Sir John Malcolm having commit- 
ted the British government, the British faith must 
be kept inviolate ; but that if the Guicowar refuses 
his consent, we cannot force him to comply, and the 
amount must be a charge against us, and referred 
for final decision to the Honorable Court. The letter 
above alluded to from Mr. Elphinstone was sent to 
me by the Guicowar. I shall ask to see the original 
when I go to Baroda, and I have sent to the office of 
the Persian Secretary in Bombay for a copy of it, if 
it shall prove to be genuine. 



Tlie other claims against the Guicowar arc of a 
less important nature, and may, I imagine, be settled 
without any dijSScnlty.. 

I have stated fully to the Board all that occurs to 
me on this part of the subject, and I will now pro- 
ceed to state the course which 1 propose to pursue 
when I go to Baroda. 

Assuming that the Guicowar is ready to pay the 
demands we have against him, and that there is no 
objection to discharge them at once, I propose to 
accei>t his offer, and to give him back his districts 
whenever he shall have satisfied the claims, the 
payment of which we- have guaianteed and I shall 
think myself fairly entitled to call upon His High- 
ness to give a. general indemnity for the past to the 
bankers and others who-, since the misunderstanding 
arose between the tw©> governments, have remained 
with us, and I shall put before the Guicowar in the 
strongest light the wise policy (as the basis of a. 
good understanding) of drawing, a veil over the past, 
Jnd that the welfare and prosperity of his fine 
country, and the happiness of his subjects, require 
that there should be on all sides a general and 
cordial reconciliation.. 

It is impossible for me to say whether I shall be 
enabled to do even anything towards the attain- 
ment of this most desirable object but,, at all events, 
I think our good name in the country requires that 
we should endeavour to, if possible, bear those per- 
sons harmless who have preferred our service to 
that of the Guicowar, whether they have or have 
not a personal hhandery from us.. 


Tlie Best subject to wiiicli I beg to call tiie atteii“ 
%ioa of the Board, amd on wbicb I am anxious to 
learn the sentiments of my colleagues, is the very 
■embarrassing question of the second sequestration of 
the Guieowar’s districts in March 1830, — a proceed- 
ing which, in the letter from the Honorable Court, 
dated the 4th September 18S1, is thus described : 
“ A sequestration continued from year to year is 
practically a forcible appropriation of the seques- 
tered districts in the most disadvantageous manner, 
for it must keep alive a feeling of irritation in the 
'Guicowar government, and at the same time affords 
no means of giving a stable administration to the 
peopla” 

In these sentiments of the Honorable Court I fully 
concur, and my late tour through the sequestered 
districts has quite convinced me that they were 
dictated by sound policy and a thorougb knowledge 
of all the mischief of the measure so justly condemned 
at home in the 6th paragraph of the despatch quoted 
above. It is, however, very easy to see and to 
lament the evil, but it by no means follows it is so 
easy to escape from it 

By a 'treaty, dated the 6th November 1817, the 
Guicowar is bound to maintain 3,000 horse in an 
efficient state and fit for service, and if he does so, 
by treaty we cannot keep forcible possession of his 
territory. Now the question arises, as the stipula- 
tions of that treaty it is alleged have never been 
observed by His Highness (and of this fact, I 
believe, there is abundant proof), how ai’e we to act 
to enforce a due observance of it in future ? 
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If we keep possession of certain districts to cover 
tke expense of the contingent horse, we shall entail 
upon the country all the evils so well and forcibly 
described in the paragraph I have quoted from the 
letter of the Honorable Court ; and if, on the other 
hand, depending on the Guicowar’s word, we give 
up his districts, I am afraid the experience of the 
past tells us, in the words of my predecessor in his 
note on the subject to the Guicowar, “ that promises 
made and broken so often regarding this contingent 
nan no longer meet attention,” and that we have no 
reasonable expectation of seeing this force in an 
efficient state of the payment and formation, if it is 
left altogether to His Highness. 

I assume, therefore, that the former infraction of 
the treaty by the Guicowar gives us, according to 
the stipulations of the treaty, a clear right to take 
-effectual measure to secure the regular performance 
■of it in future, before we consent to give back the 
•sequestered districts. 

It is my intention, in the first place, in obedience 
to the orders of the Court, to try and induce the 
Guicowar to cede territory for the payment of 2,000 
horse, and thus relieve His Highness from one-third 
'of the expense he ought to incur. This will bo be- 
yond a doubt the most desirable settlement of the 
■question for both governments ; but I confess I have 
■little expectation of inducing the Guicowar to con- 
sent to it. He considers -the contingent as his army, 
and, independent of the reluctance all natives feel to 
■cede territory, his pride will probably prevent him 
from abandoning all control over two-thirds of his 
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S-raifed force, even tliongh he will have the undivid’^ 
ed command of the remaining third without any 
interference from us.. As, however, the boon offered 
is a very great one, and as, in addition to it, we 
propose to effect a saving to the Guicowar from the 
720 Molikguerry horse, for Kattywar, Eewakanta 
and Mahikanta of 265 horse^ possibly his love of 
money, and his extreme anxiety to get back his dis*- 
triots, may induce the Guicowar to accept the terms 
offered to him, and in this event we must consider 
what districts we shall require His Highness to cede 
in addition to his share of the Kattywar tributes^ 
which, according to the orders of the Honorable 
Court, are, in the first place, to be taken. On this 
subject I will consult the Political Commissioner^ 
and report what he says to the Board. 

If the Guicowar shall prove obstinate, and shall 
refuse to cede any portion of his territory, we musti, 
I think, require him to give the security of some 
substantial bankers at Baroda for the regular month- 
ly payment and equipment of the horse according to 
the treaty, and certain regulations must be issued 
which the Guicowar must bind himself to observe to 
secure the future efficiency of the contingent. To 
the subject of the contingent and to the way in which 
it is raised, I propose shortly calling the attention of 
the Board, and stating to them how I consider it 
may be made a more efficient force than it is at pre- 
sent or than it ever will be, if the present system 
shall be continued. 

I have stated at, I fear, great length my views atid 
opinions on the variolis topics cohiiected with our pre-- 



■sent relation with the Gnicowar, and I trust to havo 
the advantage of the advice and experience of my col- 
leagues before I shall begin the discussion with His 
Highness. I cannot hope to settle in a moment such 
a complicated question, nor am I at all sure that I 
shall find His Highness inclined to listen to reason 
when I begin to enter into a detailed statemeirt of 
the whole question in dispute between the two 
governments. It is not my intention to attempt to 
do anything in a hury, or if the Guicowar refuses 
my proposal, to give iip the business without again 
and again attempting to bring matters to a favourable 
conclusion, by putting everything before him in the 
fairest and most conciliatory manner ; but as I 
cannot pretend to know how an obstinate and 
possibly misguided native prince should be managed, 
I confess I shall begin the negotiation with very great 
doubts of being enabled to bring it to a favourable 
conclusion ; but, in obedience to the orders I have 
received to attempt to restore an amicable under- 
standing between the two governments, I will 
certainly make the attempt, being quite convinced 
that although the severe measures to which my pre- 
decessor was driven were probably at the time 
absolutely necessary, they have entailed the most 
disastrous consequences on this fine country, from 
which it is our duty to relieve it with the least 
possible delay. 

Clare. 

Camp Ajmcer, January, 1832. 
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MINUTE by tbe Honorable Mr. Sutherland. 
'GonsuUation^ 2nd May, No. 

JBcmhay,^th F^TWxry \^^2. 

Tbe subject of the Eight Honorable President’s 
Minute, of the 18th ultimo, from Ajmeer, on the affairs 
of the Baroda state, is of the utmost importance, and 
is to me the most serious that can engage the at- 
tention of this Government. The lamentable embar- 
rassment into which the two Governments have fallen 
is disadvantageous to the character of each, and, 
moreover, involves the happiness of the population of 
extensive districts. I am quite aware that this 
unfortunate state of things entirely proceeded from 
the perverse disposition of a prince, who with his 
family, owes everything to the British government ; 
gratitude and honour appear to be unknown to him, 
and it is now only, after having felt the full force of 
the chastisement which circumstances led us to inflict 
on him, and which set almost to his resources and 
power, that he is found repentant, and, so far as 
present professions are to be relied on, would retrace 
his steps. 

The tone of the Guicowar’s mind, which has 
hitherto resisted all endeavours to bring him to rea- 
son, must now be chastised, and induce him to bend 
to propositions calculated to restore to him his 
country and benefit himself and his people. I am 
therefore sanguine of the success of His Lordship, 
in the accomplishment of the object he has in view ; 
for as no period could be better fitted than the present;, 
there could be no authority botier calculated to 



undertake the unravelment of such confusion as his 
Lordship. I hail therefore with great satisfaction 
the opportunity that has enabled the Guicowar to 
invite His Lordship to a personal interview at his 
capital, and. consider His Lordship’s call to Ajmeer 
to be most fortunate, if unattended with any other 
public advantage, than overcoming difficulties, to a 
fair settlement of differences that have accumulated 
for years past. 

It will be unnecessary for me to look further into 
the subject at this time, than to state my opinion on 
(the several points referred to us ; I shall therefore 
confine myself to so doing. 

It appears to me undeniable that years must elapse 
before hope can be held out of extricating the two 
governments by a maintenance of the present 
arrangement, and on every account it will be better 
for ail concerned, to adjust differences, and restore 
the country under sequestration as soon as possible 
on the principles laid down by His Lordship. 

As the arrangement was for the benefit of theGuL 
cowar, to which the bankers merely lent their assist- 
ance as money-lenders, I do not apprehend that 
British faith would be compromised by repaying to 
them the full amount of what may be due to them 
before the period on which the septennial leases would 
have expired, particularly as already three leases have 
given way to a different arrangement, so that part 
of the engagement having been broken, there can be 
no reason for considering so much as remains to be 
dependent on the terms of the leases in regard to 
time. I consider what remains to be purely a matter 
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of money dealing, wherein there was no specific 
stipnlation that the several sums should not be 
repaid at any previous period when funds became 
available for this purpose. If the leases were in- 
fringed on any principle, it was the British Govern- 
ment should see the bankers paid within the term 
named in them. This only they would have a right 
to demand on the expiration of the seven years, and 
as it is clear that what the leases under all circum- 
stances were not calculated to effect, the present 
arrangement is far less able to do, so that on the 
expiration of seven years, the payment of the balance 
of debt would necessarily fall on the British Govern- 
ment as guarantee ; it is therefore fair and just, with- 
out involving our faith in any way, that we should 
make the best of the arrangements we can to save 
us from this. 

No time could be better than the present for the 
bankers to make concessions favourable to the Guico- 
war’s views. If even they could stand upon this 
ground, their future interests would necessarily be 
benefited by so doing, particularly as the personal 
influence of the Governor in their behalf would be of 
great importance in settling their right with the 
Guicowar ; and if ever they imagined that they 
possessed the right to have the debts paid in regard 
to time, under the terms of the leases, they must 
have felt the good policy of refraining from this 
when friendly negotiations were on foot, with a view 
to annihilate the embarrassment between the states. 
Their declaration therefore to the Governor at 
Ahinedabad must allay all doubts on this head. 
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I coaour generally in the view taken by His Lord- 
ship on the several items of account. The fourth 
however should, I think, include every charge that 
we have been at, save on account of troops that com- 
posed any portion of the Baroda subsidiary force, 
because additional charge on their account would 
foe a double charge, for the Guicowar, by cession of 
territory, already pays for the maintenance of this 
force in a state of equipment for service on the 
highest scale. It is true the prince of the country 
by his acts occasioned these measures, and put us to 
expenses more than ordinary, but as we are paid for 
extraordinary expenses, we ought to put up with the 
loss occasioned to us, in like manner, as if the sub- 
sidiary force was turned against a foreign enemy of 
the Guicowar. 

Mr. Newnham has put in a statement showing an 
excess, for the past five years, in favour of our 
management of the cessions made to us to support 
the subsidiary force. On this I have to remark that 
I doubt whether all charges of management are 
brought to bear ; the cessions now form a part of 
eur emphe, and being incorporated with it, it is 
obvious that a correct view could not be taken of 
this without vast trouble. It is not military charges 
within the range of the subsidiary force and local 
civil charges alone that should be introduced into 
such a statement, for these are not the only charges, 
a proportion of the expense of military, judicial, and 
revenue establishments that control these cessions 
should form a part, and if I am correct in this, 
insteasl of the large balance exhibited in favour. 
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sueb. a siatcmeut would show a very different- 
result. 

It is, however, sufficient for the remarks I have 
already made, without going into detail, that we are 
hy treaty bound to maintain the subsidiary force of 
certain efficiency to be ready to act on all occasions- 
without further call on the Guicowar, and as the 
treaties between us are still in force, nothing more- 
can bo now claimed as a military charge beyond 
such part of our ordinary force as may have been 
employed in the sequestration, which should bo 
repaid. 

The fifth charge is one in which I conceive much 
delicacy should be exercised, and we, as it appears 
to me, are placed in an awkward predicament. If 
Vittul Rao had lived until now, we should, under 
the guarantee in his favour, have to see him esta- 
blished in what he previously held, but not in the 
last augmentation, as it was not acknowledged by 
the Guicowar. This conclusion I came to, from the 
fact being established that he is of the family of 
Rowjee Appa to whom, and his relations the Hon- 
orable Company’s guarantee was extended by a 
formal instrument of June 1809, and noticed in the 
10th article of tire agreement L>etween the Guicowar 
and the Governor of Bombay, of the month following, 
and this right was formally admitted by Government 
in 1829, as will appear from the copies of papers 
annexed to this minute. 

Thus far there would probably be little difficuhy 
in leading the Guicowar to confirm his former acts 
in favour of Vittul Rao, but the whole aspect of this 
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affair is changed by the death of Vittul Rao, icaving 
an adopted son whom the late government has foun- 
ally recognised as the heir of his adopted father, and 
renewed in his favour as complete a guarantee as 
ever his father could have enjoyed. 

The awkwardness of our position proceeds from 
the lio-ht in which the Gnicowar may be led to view 
this a'ct of the British government, to which he was 
no party. If a simple adoption under the law is 
bindino- on the Guicowar, there will be no difficulty 
in my*" view of the case ; but if, on the contrary, as 

know to exist in the Deccan, the previous consent 
of the Guicowar was necessary to validate the solemn 
act’ of adoption, and to establish the adopted as^ tJie 
heir of Vittul Rao, we shall be at the mercy of the 
Guicowar ; for if he declines to recognise the act, it 
will devolve on the British government, hi support 
of its guarantee to the adopted son, to maintain him 
in rights equal to what his father would have 
enjoyed, and at our own expense. 

The untoward circumstances in which Vittul Rao 
was placed should, however, be allowed greatweight, 
for it istobe presumed, had he been on terms with his 
prince, the adoption would have taken place as a 

Liter of course. On this ground therefore the Liitish 
government might insist on the recogmuon of the 
adoption, so far as usage of the Guicowar stato may 

admit, and the difficulty may thus bo conquered, but 
if the adoption is not according to prevailing rules, 
and the Guicowar cannot be brought to terms, 1 do 
Bot S06 tli^t wBC^n lorCB liim. 
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Indeed, it appears that we are bound by every tie 
of good feeling and honour to see that the adopted 
son does not suffer. 

All other points, as well as what relates to the 
second sequestration, have my full concurrence, and 
I subscribe to the views taken of them by the Go- 
vernor. I have only now to express my fervent 
hope that His Lordship will meet with success in 
the arduous undertaking he has before him, being 
fully persuaded that the matter is in hands from 
which the very best results may be confidently 
anticipated. 

(Signed) J. Sutheeland. 


MINUTE. 

Settlement of disputes hy the Eael op Claee toitlt 
Syajee Eao Goicowae. 

Consultation, 2nd May, No. 1516. 

Surat, 11th April 1832. 

So much has been written and said on the subject 
of our relations with the Guicowar, that it is not my 
intention at present to do more than to state, as 
briefly as I can, the result of my late visit to Baroda, 
Those who desire to refer to the past may search 
our records for an account of the origin and progress 
of the intimate connection between the Britisli Go- 
vernment and the state of Baroda, from the time 
when we liberated the Guicowar family l“rnm its 


pecuniary difficulties, and from its state of tliraldom 
under the Arab mercenaries, to the period in 1828 
and 1830, when all friendly intercourse was inter- 
rupted between the two Governments. For my 
part, I have no wish to refer to the past, unless it 
shall be necessary to do so in order that. I may learn 
a lesson to guide me in my future conduct ; and as 
in my discussions at Baroda with the Guicowar I wa& 
determined to avoid, and did as much as possible 
avoid, any recurrence to those events which had 
produced such deplorable results, so, on the present 
occasion, I shall adopt the same course, and draw- 
ing a veil over the past, simply state the measures 
which I felt myself authorised to adopt. 

2. In my Minute of December 3rd, last year, I 
stated to the Board what occurred in the course of 
my first visit to Baroda on my way to Ajmere, and 
in my Minute of the 18th of last January, I explain- 
ed the general view which I took of the whole ques- 
tion, and the principles on which I proposed to act, 
and it is impossible for me to express to the Board 
the gratification experienced by me when I found 
that I was unanimously supported by my colleagues, 
and that there was the most cordial concurrence in 
opinion amongst us all as to the course to be pur- 
sued. I felt that I understood my colleagues, and 
that my colleagues understood me, and I returned to 
Baroda with the conviction that I carried with me 
the undivided support of the Government in the 
measures which I proposed to adpot, and for my 
instructions in the difficult task I had to perform I 
had the able despatch of the Honorable Court, bear- 
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ing date the dtli September 1830. So instructed, 
therefore, and so supported, I had, I confess, some 
hopes (though with many doubts on my mind) that, 
by the blessing of Providence, I might be enabled, 
in obedience to my orders, to effect something to- 
wards a restoration op a good understanding between 
the British Government and His Highness the Gui- 
Gowar, and it will be for my colleagues and my su- 
periors to judge how far I have succeeded. 

3. In my first visit to Baroda last November, I 
found the Guicowar, after all that had happened, 
impressed with the idea, I need not say how falsely 
that the British Government had treated him with 
the greatest indignity, and all that I could then do 
was to try and remove this impression from his 
mind. Whether I succeeded or not I cannot say, 
but certainly I found the tone of his complaints con- 
siderably lowered when I visited Baroda for the 
second time last month ; and, difficult as I then 
found it to induce His Highness to listen at all to 
reason, I believe the difficulties would have been 
ten times greater had I attempted to discuss in 
detail with the Guicowar last November the various 
points in dispute between the two states, before I 
had effected something like a personal reconciliation 
between the heads of the two Governments. 1 say 
this, in order that my colleagues may understand 
why I did not attempt to do more in the course of 
the week I passed at Baroda last November, when 
I considered it would have been, for the reason I 
have stated, premature in me to have opened my 
views to His liighness. 
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4. From what I saw of the Gnicowar last Novem- 
ber, and as well as I could judge of his charaeter 
from all I had heard oHt from others, I determined 
on my return to Baroda not to attempt to carry mat- 
ters with what is called a high hand first, because 

sic volo sic juleo I was convinced, would 
not succeed with this very obstinate native prince, 
and because I was of opinion that, being the stronger 
power, it was more becoming in me (acting in 
the spirit of the instruction of the Honorable Court) 
to begin the negotiation on terms of perfect recipro- 
city, giving way where 1 conceived His Highness had 
reason, but steadily insisting at all times on the pei'- 
formance of everything which I thought the British 
Government had a right to claim from His Highness. 

5. I derived all the advantage which I expected 
to derive from the course I pursued ; for with the 
exception of one day, from the 22nd March to the 6th 
April, His Highness and I parted in perfect good 
humour, and unreasonable and difficult to manage as 
I found the Guicowar, I must say thatl cannot con- 
sider him quite as much infatuated as I have heard 
him represented. Like all natives, he does not pay 
much regard to truth, being little struck with the 
beauty and simplicity of her charms, but I caiuiffi 
say that I found him insensible to a jjlain, honest 
and frank line of conduct. He is very obstinate and 
lull of suspicionSj but he gave, way at last, and I 
really believe almost trusted me. He is notoriously 
avaricious, but he has produced twonfy-five lacs of 
his private treasure, and he has made a large sacri- 
fice in deposit of his idol (money) rather than cede 
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one beegah. of his dominions'. I should say therefore 
that, though the faults of his character infinitely pre- 
dominate over its virtues, our old ally is, for a native- 
prince, beyond all comparison better conducted, both 
as a man and as a ruler over his people, than the 
majority of native chiefs in India. I know all that 
has been written and said against him, and at the 
time, I make no doubt, with truth and justice ; but,, 
though it was not to be expected that the Guicowar 
would become suddenly a good and virtuous man, I 
believe he has profited by adversity, and he has been 
taught a lesson which he is not likely to forget. At 
all events, I feel myself bound to judge of the tree by 
the fruits it has produced, and I confess I feel obli- 
ged to His Highness for the part he has acted ; for,, 
had he refused to pay the bankers, and to settle the 
other claims guaranteed by the British Government, 
and had he also refused to come to a reasonable 
settlement respecting the contingent horse, the rela- 
tions of the British Government with the Guicowar- 
must have continued in their late unsatisfactory 
state, producing, as the Board well knows from 
documents on record, results equally annoying and 
vexatious to ourselves, the Guicowar, and to the 
subjects of both governments. I have thought it 
right to say so much either in favour or in extenua- 
tion of the character of His Highness the Guicowar 
as it may be taken ; but I by no moans wish to be 
understood as conveying to my colleagues my belief 
that, because I have found His Highness less unrea- 
sonable than I expected to find him, and because 1 
left matters at Baroda, I think, I may say, in a ratluu’ 
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better state than I found them in, I am inclined to 
suppose either that the Guicowar’s character has 
been altogether changed for the better, or that I rely 
on the certainty that there will be no- future interrup- 
tion to the good understanding which I believe now 
exists between the two states. I think any good 
which may be expected to be derived hereafter from 
the present settlement which I have made, must in a 
great measure depend on the way in which we look 
after and treat our old ally, the Guicowar. We 
must cultivate his friendship by every means in our 
power ; we must prevent those who have our bhan- 
deries, and unfortunately the number of persons 
(seventy) is very considerable, from putting our 
power in motion improperly ; and though it will be 
utterly impossible to abstain from all interference 
with His Highness, we must still interfere with 
great caution, and never allow him to suppose that 
we support any party amongst his subjects against 
him. Oh the other hand, we must take care that he 
shall not molest any person who has legitimate 
claims for protection on the British Government, nor 
allow him to presume too much on our support and 
favour, and to extort money from those who, during 
the late disputes, have been attached to us, Tlie 
card which we have to play is one of difficulty and 
delicacy, but as both governments have learned 
something from past experience, I really hope and 
believe that there is little, if any, chance of tlie reia- 
tions of the two Governments being involved in 
such a state of embarrassment and confusion as 
caused the sequestration of the Guicowar’s dominions 
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.in 1828 and 1830, and changed our connection with 
the Baroda durbar from a state of firm friendshij), 
founded on the basis of mutual benefits received and 
conferred for a very long period, into one which, 
judging from the documents on record, I do not 
think I am in error, when I call it a state of almost 
mutual enmity, and most cei’tainly of bad feeling on 
both sides. 

6. That, my colleagues may fully understand all 
that passed between His Highness the GuicoAvar and 
myself during the many interviews I had with His 
Highness, I circulate a memorandum which I drew 
up of the discussion of each day. It is not my in- 
tention or wish to have it recorded, as I do not con- 
sider such a paper, written necessarily in a hurry, 
is worth being placed on record, but I have given 
it in as I wrote it each day, without any correction ; 
and in the state in which I present it, I think it will 
serve to give the Board a pretty accurate idea of the 
progress of the negotiation from the beginning to 
the end. I also for the same purpose circulate a 
memorandum of the conferences by the Political 
Commissioner ; and, as I never' read his account until 
after I had left Baroda, the Board and the authorities 
at home will be enabled, by a comparison of both, to 
form a correct judgment of all that passed between 
His Highness the Guicowar and myself. 

7. The subjects in dispute Avhich I had to settle 
when I returned last month to Baroda, may be 
classed under three heads : — 

Firntly . — The debt due to the bankers which was 
guaranteed by the British Government. 
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SeeoncUi/.—~Msinj other claims on the Giiicowar 
state, some of very old standing, and the adjustment 
of which was guaranteed by the British Government. 

Thirdly.-— h. settlement with the Guioowar for the 
future punctual payment of the 3,000’ contingent 
horse according to the 8th article of the supplement 
to the definitive treaty, bearing date the 6th hlovem- 
ber 1817. 

8. It was quite evident from what' passed bet- 
ween His Highness the Guicowar and the Political 
Commissioner before my . arrival at Baroda, and from 
what His Highness said to me every day after my 
arrival, that he espected, having paid the banker’s 
debt, I should be satisfied with a vague assurance 
on his part that he would settle the other claims, as 
well as with his promise hereafter punctually to 
fulfil all the obligations of the 8th article of the 
treaty, and I trust my colleagues will not think, 
after the experience of past transactions with His 
Highness, I acted harshly in requiring on the part 
of the British Government some assurance more 
binding on His Highness than his mere word. 

9. I found the bankers, as I expected would be 
the case from the conference I had with them at 
Ahmedabad, quite ready to take from His Highness 
the amount due to them, and equally ready to re- 
lease us, when paid, from our guarantee j and as His 
Highness said he was quite prepared to pay them, I 
thought it far better to let the parties settle the 
business between them in their own way, without any 
interference on the part of the British Government. 
It was accordingly arranged between the Guicowar 
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aud the bankers to, I believe, their mutual satisfac- 
tion, and I have reason to know that to effect it His 
Highness produced fifteen lacs of his private treasure- 
With the details however of the arrangement I had 
nothing to say, and accordingly I asked no ques- 
tions and testified no curiosity on the subject ; but 
when I was informed it was finally completed, 
I summoned the bankers before me (His High- 
ness not being present), and I asked them if a fair 
and satisfactory payment of the debt due to them 
had been made by the Guicowar, and with their free 
consent. They all replied in the affirmative. I then 
asked them if they released the Company from this 
guarantee ■; they again replied in the affirmative, 
and last I asked them if they had any other claim 
whatever of a pecuniary nature on the British Gov- 
ernment, they said none whatever, and all that they 
required was a fair settlement of their account under 
.the septennial engagements. On the day when the 
deeds bearing the guarantee of the Honorable Com- 
jrany wore cancelled in presence of His Highness, I 
asked them all again the same questions, and I 
received the same answers. I tru.st therefore my 
■colleagues will be satisfied that I took due precau- 
•tions to be quite sure that the bankers had not been 
forced by the Guicowar into any settlement prejudi- 
cial to their interest. The truth is, I believe, they 
were all extremely glad to get back to Baroda, and 
to be reconciled to their sovereign, particularly 
when I told them that the British Government would 
always protect those who had been induced to enter 
into ougagomonts depending on our faith, and t hat 
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the Giiicowar had solemnly promised me not to 
molest any person for the part he had taken in 
past transactions. I was much struck with the appa- 
rent ease and facility with which His Highness and 
the bankers settled this old debt, which has been for 
so many years a source of annoyance and vexation to 
the British Government, and I cannot help congra- 
tulating the Board on our having got rid of it for 
ever. 

10. 1 found, in the interviews I had with the 
Guicowar and the bankers, that the plan which I 
proposed of settling most of the other guaranteed 
claims, yfs., the account under the septennial leases 
between His Highness and the bankers Bulwuintrao’s 
and Hurry Bhukty’s old claims, and others by a pim- 
chayut, would not have been agreeable to the parties 
concerned, as such a mode of settlement was not 
according to the custom of the country. That being 
the case, I did not insist on it, and though it would 
to me have been very satisfactory had I been able to 
have induced all the parties concerned to agree to 
some defined mode of settlement before my depar- 
ture from Baroda, I finally acceded to the engage- 
ment made with me by the Guicowar to settle them 
all within the year to the satisfaction of the British 
Government, and I trust all these old claims will be 
finally and fairly adjusted within that time. The 
settlement of many of them will require an examina- 
natioD on both sides of old and intricate accounts ; 
and I thought it far better to leave them to settle the 
several claims in their own way, than to interpose 
the authority of the British Government to effect a 
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settlement in a way which would be more agreeable 
to us. But I am clearly of opinion we shall be fully 
justified at the close of the year, to take upon our- 
selyes the settlement of any one dispute which shall 
not, at that time have, been adjusted. 

11. These two points having been concluded, I 
sent a note to His Highness the Guicowar, saying I 
would give directions that certain of his districts 
should within fifteen days from that date, be restored 
to him, keeping the tributes which we collect for 
His Highness and four other purgunnas for the pay- 
ment of the 3,000 contingent horse, 

12. I now proceed to explain the settlement I 
have made to secure (I hope) Government from 
future annoyance and dispute with the Guicowar on 
the subject of it. 

13. After I had given the despatch of the Hon- 
orable Court, dated the 4fh September 1830, my full 
consideration, I felt quite sure that, though the princi- 
ple of the second sequestration was condemned at 
home, no latitude was left to me, and it was imperative 
on me not to allow the treaty, by which his Highness 
was bound to keep up in a state of efficiency 3,000 
horse at the disposal of the British Government, to 
be imperfectly executed ; I was allowed to commute 
it for a cession of territory sufficient to enable the 
British Government to maintain 2,000 horse, but I 
was not instructed to restore the districts on any other 
terms. I began the discussion therefore with the 
Guicowar, knowing that the Honorable Court was 
well aware of all the evils arising from the seques- 
tration of 1830, bnt that failing in my endeavours to 
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procure a cession of territory, 1 must, either continue 
the sequestration, and thus perpetuate, perhaps 
ad mfmiumy the evils consequent upon it described 
so well and forcibly in the letter of the 4th September 
1830 from the Honorable Court, or I must, on the 
responsibility of Government, take such measures as 
I conceived would secure almost to a certainty the 
future fulfilments of the treaty of November 1817 by 
the Guicowar. My colleagues concurred in the view 
which I took of the subject ; and when I explain to 
the Board the security which I have accepted, 1 hope 
they will be satisfied that I have not abused the con- 
fidence they placed on me, and I trust our superiors 
will also be satisfied that, as I could not obtain the 
cession of territory, I took the nest best measure in 
my power to meet the object they have in view — 
that of restoring a good understanding with the 
Guicowar, and at the same tune securing, as far as I 
was able to secure it, the future efificiency of the 
3,000 contingent horse, the maintenance of which 
force in its present form under the Guicowar, or of a 
force inferior in numbers but of superior efficiency, 
under our immediate authority, is, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying it, absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of tranquillity in Guzerat. 

14. During these interviews with the Guicowar, 
finding I could not induce him to pledge himself to 
do more than to say he would fulfil the obligations 
of the treaty, and not thinking his verbal assurance 
sufficient, I proposed three plans to him, with any 
one of which I assured him the British Government 
would l)e satisfied, viz., either a cession of territory to 
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rfflainlain 2,000 Iiorse, and a consequent saving to His 
•Higliness of one-third of the expense of the contin- 
g’ent, with a release from us of the obligations of so 
much of the treaty, or to take His Highness’ written 
promise that he would in future punctually fulfil 
the obligations of the treaty, any failure on the 
part of His Highness (of which the British Oovern- 
ment was alone to be the judge) to be immediately 
followed by a cession of territory from His High- 
ness to pay 2,000 horse ; or to assign districts 
to bankers and to take their security, on a penalty 
of forfeiting to the British Government one lac of 
rupees annually, in the event of their failing in 
their engagement, that the troops should be regu- 
larly paid every month according to treaty ; and I 
solemnly assured His Highness that we did not desire 
to possess a beegah of his dominions, and that in the 
offers I had made him (any one of which I conceived 
it would he for his advantage to accept), all I wanted 
was security to the British Government against future 
violations of the treaty, and to avoid future disputes 
with His Highness on the subject of it. 

15. The Guicowar objected to all these plans. Ho 
would not hear of ceding territory to tlio possession 
of which he, like all natives, attaches the greatest 
importance, — territory being, in fact, of consequence 
in their eyes. 

16. He also strongly objected to agree oven to an 
eventual cession if failed in fulfilling the obligations 
of the treaty ; for he very naturally remarked that a 
hostile Governor or a hostile Resident might lay hold 
of preiendod infractions of the treaty, aud then ho 
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would lose his mahals, to which he seemed evideutly 
inclined to oling with peculiar fondness. 

17. Neither would His Highness consent to give 
the security of substantial bankers at Baroda for the 
future punctual payment of the contingent, as he con- 
sidered it gerogatory to a sovereign to offer the 
security of his subjects. 

IP. The Guicowar at last voluntarily, and I con- 
fess to my great surprise, proposed the arrangement 
to which I have agreed, viz. that His Highness 
should punctually fulfil all the obligatioms of the 
treaty, and deposit ten lacs of rupees in cash with 
the Government, as a fund from which the troops 
were to he paid, if he, on his part, failed to pay them 
regularly every month ; and he has bound himself 
always to make good the amount so taken from the 
ten lacs, so that there shall be a continual deposit of 
ten lacs in cash in the hands of Government. 

19. As I considered, on a full consideration of the 
subject, the arrangement. to be unobjectionable, and 
as it has the advantage (in my opinion no slight one) 
of coming direct from His Highness, and thar, in his 
view of the question, it was by far the most satis- 
factory one for him to make, I did not feel mysell' 
authorized (security for the payment of i.he troops 
being all that I required) to refuse it, because I lelt 
sure that the Guicowar, acknowledging the obliga- 
tion of the treaty, binding himself to fulfil them, and 
tendering the security of a large sum in deposit from 
his private treasure to guard against any violation 
of his engagement, I had no right to exact, more 
from him than I was fairly entitled to demand, to 
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secure in future tire performance of the obligations 
of the treaty, which is as binding on the British 
Government as it is on the Guicowar. 

20. Had I been able to have induced His Highness 
to cede territory for the payment of the 2,000 horse, 
I make no doubt the arrangement would have been 
far more advantageous to the British Government 
and personally to the Guicowar, as by it he would 
have been saved from one-third of the expense of 
the 3,000 contingent horse. But, I confess, I think 
the present arrangement far better for the Guicowar 
state. By it the money raised from the people for 
the pay of the horse will be given only to the subjects 
of His Highness, to the manifest advantage of his 
sirdars and dependants, who will have command of 
the horse, and enjoy all the benefits belonging to 
their several pagas. Besides, this force, which is 
considered, by the sovereign and his subjects as their 
army, will remain in the service of the Guicowar, 
though at the disposal of the British Government, 
and His Highness will have all the patronage and 
the power which such a force must necessarily give 
to him. If, on the other hand, two-thirds of it had 
been handed over to a stranger, it would have been 
constituted in a totally different manner ; for to make 
it really efficient under our direct authority, we must 
have dismissed the whole of the men, and raised a 
new force, like the Poona Irregular Horse, thus throw- 
ing out of employment and depriving of subsistence 
a great many respectable sirdars and subjects of the 
Guicowar. 1 have no doubt, therefore, that for the 
good of his people His Highness has decided well 
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and wisolj, and tlioiigli I may wish he had come to- 
a different conclusion;, I cannot consider his deposit 
of ten lacs, without interest, as at all prejudicial to 
himself, inasmuch as it will be quite as productive 
to the Guicowar in the custody of Government, as 
in the vaults under his palace and by means of it 
His Highness has got back the whole of his districts, 
and without any real sacrifice on his part. I beg to 
refer the Board to a memorandum on the subject at 
the end of this minute, which was drawn up at my 
desire by Mr. Williams. 

21. Having made this settlement, which, I hope, 
will be approved by the Board, Government must 
take care that the British oflicers, attached to each 
portion of the contingent, shall attend strictly to the 
monthly muster of the men, and to their equipment. 
Such attention on their part, with friendly advice 
and suggestions to His Highness by the Political 
Commissioner, will, I hope, induce hereafter both the 
prince and his officers to take a pride in the contin- 
gent horse, and to make it that which it ought to be 
made, a really efficient force, equally required for 
the protection of His Highness’ districts as it is for 
maintaining the general tranquillity of Gu/mrat. 

22. One subject I have allowed to lie over, and 
that is the nemnook of the late Wittul Piao Dewan- 
jee, to which I have in my former minute alluded. I 
beg to refer the Board to the memorandum of the 
conferences at Baroda for an account of what passed 
on the subject. I found, as 1 expeci;ed, the Guicowar 
quite determined never to acknowledge the grant, and 
it is my decided opinion that, had 1 insisted on his 
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negotiation would have failed, His Highness being 
quite resolved, unless forced to do so, never to ac- 
knowledge the validity of Sir John Malcolm’s guaran- 
tee in 1830 to Wittul Rao. If, when the districts 
shall be handed over to the Guicowar, His High- 
ness thinks proper to resume the villages, and to 
stop payment of the Wurrats, the amount must be 
paid to the adopted son of the late Wittul Rao by 
Government until we shall receive an answer on the 
subject from the Honorable Court. If confirmed 
at home, I have informed His Highness he must 
ratify it, in which case any sums paid by ns will be 
a charge against the Guicowar, which can bo paid 
at any time from His Highness’ share of the 
Kattywar tribute ; but if, on the other hand, the 
Honorable Court shall decide that Sir John Malcolm 
exceeded his powers when he guaranteed the nem- 
nook in 1830, every rupee which has been paid by us 
from the sequestered districts must, in my opinion, 
be repaid to His Highness, and the nemnook, includ- 
ing the Kattywar villages (which however, are not, 
I think, guaranteed) amounts, I am sorry to say, to 
one lac and thirty -four thousand rupees annually. 

23. The question, which the Ilonorabio Court wil 1 
have to decide is a very simple one. Had Sir John 
Malcolm any right to guarantee the nemnook to 
Wittftl Rao without the consent of the Guicowar ; had 
ho also any right to allow him to adopt a son, to 
recognize the adoption, and to guarantee the nemnook 
to the adopted son without the iisual payment of 
nuzzerana to the native prince, at whoso expense the 
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nemnook was to be paid and without even asking his 
consent. 

24. If the late Wittul Rao deserved well of His 
Highness, and His Highness afterwards thought 
proper to quarrel with him and to stop his nemnook, 
surely we had no right to interfere between them, 
and to give Wittul Rao this vast allowance at the 
expense of the G-uicowar, because we happened to 
have a good opinion of him, and, I think, I am clearly 
borne out in my view of the case by Mr. Elphinstone’s 
letter, dated the 10th of September 1827, to the 
Guicowar ; and whether the allowances of the minis- 
ters, which he told His Highness he might resume, 
were those granted to M^ittul Rao in 1821 or 1827 
is immaterial, as he tells him the ministers’ allow- 
ances are unconfirmed if unsanctioned by the two 
Governments ; and if Mr. Elphinstone thought the 
sanction of both Governments necessary in 1820, 
surely it was equally necessary in 1830. 

25. If Sh John Malcolm desired to reward Wittul 
Rao for the part he had acted, and for the services he 
had performed, he might have granted him a 
nemnook payable from our treasury, and subject to 
the sanction of the Honorable Court ; but upon what 
principle can we compel the Guicowar to recognise 
the grant to a man whom he considers a traitor, and 
to oblige him to give it to his adopted son, of wdioiu 
he sajs he knows nothing, as the adoption wants 
that which is absolutely required in a native state to 
make it valid— the consent of the sovereign. I 
should also like to know why was the adoption 
guaranteed without the usual nuzzerana. Volumes 
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Iiave gone home to the Honorable Court on this 
very subject, and the principle on which, as a finan- 
cial measure, it has been advocated, is the large 
revenue which we shall derive from nuzzeraua on 
succession ; why, therefore, are we to deprive the 
• Guicowar of the same profit, which we in similar cases 
propose to secure to ourselves ? Had the late Wittul 
Rao enjoyed the utmost favour of his sovereign, and 
hadhe asked His Highness’ permission to adopt a sou, 
he must have purchased it by a nuzzerana of three or 
four lacs of rupees. When I was at Baroda, I saw the 
adopted son of one of the Guico war’s hereditary 
ministers in attendance, and I was informed that two 
lacs of rupees had been paid to His Highness to sanc- 
tion his adoption, and it is said that a wealthybanker at 
Baroda is shortly about to purchase the same favotir by 
a nuzzerana to His Highness of no less a sum than 
five lacs of rupees. When therefore all these cir- 
cumstances are considered, I trust the Board will be 
satisfied that I have acted right in the course which 
I have pursued, and with a due regard to the high 
character for justice and good faith of the Honorable 
Comp)any. 

26. I beg that every paper or record which bears 
at all upon the case of the late Dewanjee, with a 
summary of the proceedings relating to the grant io 
him of the villages in Kattywar, may be sent i,o 

. the Honorable Court. 

27. I did not think it advisable to have any dis- 
cussion with the Guicowar on the subject of a cuin- 
mercial treaty between the two states. Thai and 
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other . moasures for the mutual advantage oi holli 
Governments I have postponed until my next visit 
to Baroda, conceiving it would be permature at 
present to discuss such matters with His Highness. 

28 I have left the Political Commissioner at 
Baroda, where he will remain until he has settled 
the accounts of the sequestration with His Highness, 
and arranged for the futiu'e settlement of the unadjust- 
ed claims. I have informed Mr. Williams that it is my 
wish that His Highness should settle them all him- 
self, conceiving it far better that we should interfere 
as little as possible between him and his subjects, 
but to give His Highness every assistance in his 
power ‘ and I circulate the directions which I have 
given to the Political Commissioner on some points, 
which, I think, required an immediate decision. 

29 . I have stated to the Board at, I fear, great 
length all that I have done, and I hope they will 
approve of my conduct, and at all events give me 
credit for not having lowered the character of the 
British Government at Baroda. 

SO. I cannot conclude this Minute without ex- 
pressing to the Board the deep sense which I entertain 
of the services both of the Political Commissioner 
and of Mr. Williamson: their conduct throughout 
this negotiation is beyond all praise and I have no 
hesitation in saying that to their cordial, zealous, 
and valuable assistance I am indebted for the 
successful issue of my visit to Baroda ; and I there- 
fore feel it due to them both to propose that the thanks 
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of Government may be given to them for their able, 
zealous and skilful conduct in the late negotiation 
with His Highness the Guicowaav 

31. That the Honourable Court may be fully in 
possession of the real difficulties and embarrassment 
to Government consequent upon our management of 
the sequestered districts, I beg that all the accounts 
furnished to Government by the Political Com- 
missioner, with all letters to him on the subject of 
their management, and his replies, both before and 
during the progress of my late tour, may be sent 
home with the despatch, giving an account to the 
Honorable Court of all that has been done at Baroda 
and I wish copies of this Minute to be sent to the 
blonorable Court, and to the Governor-General. 11 is 
Lordship should also have copies of the yads 
interchanged between His Highness the Guicowai’ 
and myself! 

(Signed) Claeb. 

C. Halkett. 

Surat, April lltli, 1832. 


Consultation, 2nd May, No. 1517. 

Although on my first arrival in India I declined 
recording my sentiments touching the Baroda nego- 
tiations, I cannot now refrain from expressing my 
satisfaction at the successful termination of our 
Eight Honorable President’s exertions. 

Time alone of course can prove the permanent na- 
ture of the treaty now concluded ; but if the Guico- 
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war keeps his faith, which he mnst now have had 
ample personal proof it is his interest to do, I think, 
His Lordship merits the gratitude of this govern- 
ment and of the Honorable Court for having released 
us and them from so long pending and vexatious a 
connection with the Guicowar stiate ; for though 
unversed in the tortuous feeling of Indian durbars, 
I think, I can perceive the difficulties he must have 
had to encounter, and the approbation he merits for 
having surmounted them. 

(Signed) Halkett. 

Nou-Parell, April llth. 


Consultation, 2nd May, No. 1518. 

When the box with the Governor’s private letters 
to the Chief Secretary passed me this morning, I 
did not observe the Minute of the Commander-in- 
Chief of this date, which has since been brought to 
my notice by the Chief Secretary ; and though I 
should, in ordinary circumstances, have abstained 
from offering my opinion until the papers were 
officially before us, yet I avail myself, with great 
pleasure and satisfaction, of the opportunity His 
Excellency has thus afforded me of tendering my 
warmest congratulations to our Right Honorable 
President on the great success which has attended 
his negotiations at Baroda, which will redound as 
much to his own individual honour, as it will reflect 
credit on his administration of this Government, and 
cannot fail to prove' a source of satisfaction to all 
parties interested. 
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Any remarks, whiek occur to me wken tire details 
are before us, will be submitted in future Minutes. 

(Signed) William Newnham. 

Behidere, lltli Apnl. 


Consultation, 2nd May, No. 1519. 

The intelligence communicated in tbe papers in 
circulation this day, exhibiting the satisfactory ter- 
mination of the perplexing difficulties which invol- 
ved the harmony between the British and Guicowar 
states, has given me most unmingled satisfaction. 

It is to the able and talented nobleman at the head 
of the administration of this Presidency, who, in 
person, conducted at the Guicowar’s capital the 
anxious and laborious negotiation, that we are 
indebted for .such signal success; a success in its 
results honourable to our national character, and 
highly promotive of the true interests of the two 
states as well as of his subjects. 

I beg to tender to His Lordship my very hearty 
gratulation in having so completely overcome every 
difficulty in his arduous undertaking. His Lordship 
must ever reflect on the event with pleasure, being 
fraught with incalculable benefits to all concerned ; 
and I am sure the authorities at home, in the spirit 
of justice that guides them, will feeldeejjly thankful 
for having brought the matter to so very just and 
honorable a close. 


(Signed) James Sutheelakd. 
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Consultation, 2nd May, No. 1520. 

I have read the Minutes of my colleagues with 
feelings of greatest pleasure, and I trust that the 
favourable opinion which they have been so good as 
to express of my conduct in the late negotiations at 
Baroda, will be confirmed by the perusal of the 
official documents which I circulate this day. 

(Signed) Clare. 



SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 

ON THE BARODA GUAEANTEES. COMPILED BY CAP- 
TAIN L. C. BARTON, ASSISTANT RESIDENT. 


The object of the present Chapter is to trace the 
connection of the British Government with certain 
subjects of the Guicowar, to whom its bhandery or 
guarantee has been at various times given. The 
word bhandery is derived by Colonel Walker from 
two Sanscrit words “Bailee ” a hand, and “Bherdlaa” 
to seize. The English word that most -closely ap- 
proaches its meaning is guarantee, though that by 
no means gives a clear idea of the expression “ bhan- 
dery” as it existed in Guzerat at the commencement 
of the present century. 

At that period such a general feeling of insecurity 
pervaded all classes of society, that scarcely any 
transaction of importance between man and man 
could be commenced or carried through without 
the assistance of a third pay, who guaranteed that 
the stipulated terms should be acted up to ; amongst 
the Eajpoot and Cooly Grassias, Bhats or Charuns 
were invariably the guarantees in all their deal- 
ings with their subjects. Were a loan to be nego- 
tiated with a soucar, or a lease to be drawn out 
with a tenant, a Bhat or Charun became respon- 
sible that the Grassia would fulfil his engagemont. 



n one- of the brotherhood, labouring under a real or 
fancied grievance, raised the standard of revolt, and 
began to hurry the country, a reconciliation could 
only be effected by a bhat giving him security that 
he should not be molested on making his submission, 
and a safe conduct on his guarantee to come and go 
without molestation while the negotiations for his 
re-settlement were pending ; further than this no 
respectable trader would venture to establish himself 
in a foreign jurisdiction, unless he received good 
security that he would not be oppressed or ill-treated ; 
and, as a general rule, no one who had business 
with any chief, whether it were a patel about the 
affairs of his village, a foreigner who wanted to 
settle, a cultivator summoned to the capital, or a 
travelling merchant who had valuable wares to dis- 
pose of, would venture to place himself within his 
power, until he obtained good security that he would 
not be molested during his sojourn, and would be 
permitted to depart when his business was conclu- 
ded. 

At the period referred to above, the system of 
bhandery was in full force at the Baroda court. It is 
quite irreconcilable with our ideas that a Govern- 
ment should be able to exist, whose every adminis- 
trative act had to be guaranteed by one of its own 
subjects, before it could be carried into effect, and 
whose subjects could, by becoming its guarantees, 
have sufficient influence to compel it to act up to its 
engagements, yet such was the case at Baroda, and 
at that time the very existence of the Government 
depended on the system. 
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Tlie death of Govind Rao Guicowar in 1800 a. d., 
and. the subsequent struggles of his sons and rela- 
tions for the succession, were the immediate causes 
of a more extended interference than we had hitherto 
exercised in the internal affairs of the Baroda State. 
Raojee Appajee, the minister of the rightful sovereign 
Annund Rao, courted our assistance in men and 
money to support his master’s rights ; this was 
granted. Major Walker was appointed Resident at 
the Court of His Highness the Guicowar, and British 
troops were placed at his disposal to assist Annund 
Rao in his endavour to consolidate his power. These 
effects were successful ; but in addition to outward 
and avowed enemies, another power, an imverium in 
imperio, had arisen in the State, which threatened it 
with dissolution. A body of mercenary Arabs had 
become all-powerful. For 40 years previously their 
chief jemadars had exercised a great ascendancy 
over the Government, but about the year 1801-2 
their influence had so increased, that the entire 
administration of the State was in their hands. 
Annund Rao Guicowar was confined in his own 
palace by them ; they held the gates of the city of 
Baroda ; Barsud Sunkeira, and other places were in 
their power ; they were more formidable from the 
positions they held and the influence they had 
gained than from their numbers, for even with a 
subsidiary force of 900 Purdasee or Hindoostanee 
sepoys, they did not muster 2,000 men in all. If 
the Baroda State were to be preserved in thehands 
of the reigning family, it was absolutely necessary 
that this element of danger should be removed. It 



was entirely out of the power of the Guicowar or his 
minister to get rid of them ; their pay was heavily in 
arrears ; the hankers of the town would not advance 
a penny to assist the State ; they held the town and 
person of the Guicowar in their hands, and for the 
moment were masters of the situation. Under these 
circumstances, Raojee Appajee pursued the wisest 
course open to him. He met the Governor of Bombay, 
Mr. Duncan, at Cambay, and there, on the 15th March 
1802, a convention was entered into, in which it was 
stipulated that the Guicowar should maintain a subsi- 
diary force of about 2, 000 sepoys, one company of 
European artillery, and two companies of lascars, on 
condition that it should be employed for the reduction 
of the Arabs. On the 6th June of the same year, a 
treaty was concluded between the same parties, in 
which, in addition to the above stipulations, it was 
agreed that the Honorable Company should extend 
some pecuniary assistance to the Guicowar State, with 
the view of effecting' a reduction in the number of the 
Arab force. On the 29th July in the same year, 
Annund Rao ratified the stipulations entered into hy 
his minister Raojee Appajee, in a fresh agreement 
drawn up between himself and the Resident, Colonel 
Walker, promising to reduce the Arabs to the number 
entertained formerly by Futteh Sing, and giving the 
Resident the right of enq^uiring into the accounts, and 
of taking the muster of the troops. 

In the meanwhile negotiations were proceeding 
with the jemadars of the sebundy, to procure, if pos- 
sible, their peaceable exit from the country. Their 
pay was heavily in arrears, the debts due to the Arabs 
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alone amounting to 33 lakhs of rupees, while the 
current military expenses exceeded the annual revenue 
by above 10 lakhs. To add to the difficulties, the 
revenues for the year were already mortgaged ; the 
credit of the Guicowar Government was so low, that 
it was impossible to negotiate a loan without good 
security, and the mercenaries whom it was desired 
to get rid of were deeply pledged in bhandery 
engagements on account of loans already advanced to 
the State. It was therefore determined to provide 
the necessary funds by a loan of 20 lakhs of rupees, 
half of which was to be raised in Bombay, and the 
other half contributed by the leading Baroda bankers 
on the bhandery of the British Government; two 
European houses at the Presidency furnished drafts 
for 10 lakhs, and on their receipt in June 1802, the 
Arab jemadars were informed that their reduction 
had been resolved on, they apparently acquiesced in 
the decision. At the last moment, however, the 
Baroda bankers withdrew from their engagements, 
and refused even to negotiate the Bombay drafts, and, 
by the month of August, the attitude of the Arabs 
had become so threatening, that an additional British 
regiment was added to the Baroda force. This was 
further increased in November by another regiment. 
During the intermediate period, a protracted negotia- 
tion was carried on with the jemadars for their 
peaceable evacuation of the city. They were inform- 
ed that all their just claims should be satisfied and 
all their arrears of pay liquidated ; but that in 
consequenee of their treacherous and insubordinate 
behaviour they would not bo promitted to remain 



any longer in tlie service of the Bar oda durbar. It 
became before long apparent that they did not intend 
to agree to these terms, and had resolved to keep 
possession of the city. By permission of the Guico- 
war, therefore, a foi’ce was moved against Baroda, 
and it was invested on the 18th December 1802. On 
the 26th idem, when the breach was reported 
practicable, and orders for the assault had been issued, 
the jemadars capitulated ; they signed an agreement, 
in which they bound themselves to evacute the fort, 
to release Annund Eao Guicowar, to abstain from 
all future intercourse with the enmies of the Govern- 
ment, and to quit Guzerat after their arrears of pay 
had been liquidated — on condition that the hhandery of 
the Honorable Company should he substituted, for them 
whenever it had been granted either to persons or 
property. 

Such was the origin of most of our bhandery 
engagements at Baroda — engagements which have 
imparted a peculiar character to our intercourse with 
the State, and have been the fertile source of so many 
heart burnings, jealousies, and disagreements from 
the commencement of the reign of Syajee Eao 
Guicowar in 1820. 

At the period, however, when they were first en- 
tered into, their transfer to us from the Arabs was 
regarded as very advantageous, from the great 
influence they secured to our Government in Guzerat, 
and more particularly at Baroda, while, at the same 
time, the Guicowar sirdars were “deprived of a 
powerful means by which they derived a right of 
controlling their Government.” 
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Before describing in detail the engagements we in- 
herited from the Arabs, it will be necessary to mention 
one or two instances in which, prior to this period, 
we had involved ourselves as guarantees for the 
fulfilment of stipulations entered into between the 
Gnicowar and his subjects. 

The earliest case on record is that of the Desai of 
Nowsaree. This family possesses a pnrwana, granted 
by Govind Eao Gnicowar in 
No. 1. 1793tothe then DesaiMuncher- 

Desai of Nowsaree, jee Kursetjee, couched in the 
following terms : — 

“ Whereas you four years ago left Nowsaree, and 
have since resided in Surat, and have now sent your 
agent Mooteeram Dyaldas, on your behalf to wait 
upon us at Poona, and to state that you have thus 
absconded through fear of oppression, and that you 
have suffered great injury, through the dishonesty 
of your partners and relations, in your lands of 
inheritance or purchase, whereon he prays us to grant 
you protection, as was given you by the late Fntteh 
Sing Gnicowar, under the guarantee of the British 
Government, and extend the same to your family and 
dependants, in which case you would return to 
Nowsaree for the prosperity of your districts there, 
with unremitting zeal and fidelity. On this 
representation, we have taken into consideration how 
long you have been in our service, therefore we have 
addressed a letter to Mr. Griffith, the Chief of Surat, 
begging him to give you our assurances under the 
Guarantee of his Government for your safety from 
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oppression, as was formerly given yon in the name 
of the British Government, 

"We hold yon in high estimation as an able and 
zealons servant of onr sirkar,nor shall yon be oppress- 
ed or yonr snggestions opposed withont cause ; fear 
nothing, but, relying on our solemn promises and the 
guarantee of the British Government, return to 
your district and labour for its improvement You 
and your gomashtas and families, and dependants 
of every sort, may rest satisfied that no injustice 
shall be practised against you. Discharge therefore 
your duties honestly and zealously, and let your 
mind be relieved of every apprehension. You and 
your dependants, it is hereby solemnly promised,, 
shall sufier no injustice.” 

The promises contained in this purwana were re- 
newed in A.D. 1801, in a letter from the Guicowar to 
Mr. Seton, the Chief of Surat. This family had also 
obtained the guarantee of the Arabs, that they should 
not suffer imprisonment or any other indignities at 
the hands of the Baroda Government. Muncherjee 
Desai, the head of the family, appears to have made 
himself very useful to the British authorities at the 
time of our first connection with Baroda, and it was 
probably on this account that the Chief of Surat 
gave him our guarantee against oppression. When 
Mr. Duncan visited Surat in a.d. 1800, in order to 
treat with Govind Rao Guicowar for an exchange of 
territory and the eesssion of the Surat Chouth, Mun- 
cherjee was employed in the negotiation, and dis- 
played great zeal in our behalf. Again he was 
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employed in the secret negotiations during the 
year 1802 between: Raojee Appajee, Annund Eao 
Guicowar, and the Bombay Government, which 
ended in the conventions and treaty above alluded to. 
For these services he was granted a pension of 
Rs. 200 a month by the Court of Directors in the 
year a.d. 1817. 

No interference on behalf of this guarantee was 
exercised by us for several years. Annund Eao 
Guicowar died in the year 1819. During his 
life-time the Resident at Baroda had, in consequence 
of the prince’s imbecility, exercised considerable 
control over the internal administration of the 
country ; but when Syajee Rao, his youngest brother, 
succeeded him, this control was in great measure 
withdrawn , and he was allowed to manage the 
domestic affairs of his State in his own way, under 
the promise that the guarantees of the British 
Government to ministers and other individuals 
should be scrupulously observed. 

Syajee Rao was possessed of a very determined, 
obstinate disposition, and it was not long before he 
resented our interference with his guaranteed sub- 
jects, and came to an issue with them and us. 

The Desai of Nowsaree had for a considerable 
period been the farmer of the pergunna of that name. 
In the year 1829, he had a difference with his 
immediate superior, the sirsooba of the Surat 
attaveesee. He wms removed from the management, 
and his hereditary possessions were attached until he 
came to a settlement of his accounts. He imme- 
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diately appealed for protection and assistance to the 
British Government. It is worthy of remark here 
that the original possessor of the guarantee of 1801 
was by this time dead, and that no mention is made 
in the sunnud above quoted that the gurantee was 
hereditary, further than that the bhandery had been 
sanctioned by the three previous sovereigns, but had 
never been renewed by Syajee Rao. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, the Government of Bombay took 
the family under its protection, and when acorn- 
plaint was preferred by the principal representative 
against the Guicowar Government, Mr. Andrews, an 
Assistant to the Collector of Surat, was deputed in 
the year 1830 to enquire into and report upon it. 
Syajee Rao was then in the height of his opposition 
to the Government, and Mr. Andrews could conse- 
quently expect, and in fact received, but scant 
courtesy from the sirsooba. He could obtain no 
accounts or explanations from that functionary, and 
was therefore obliged to make an ex patte investi- 
gation. In an elaborate report to Government of 
the 20th May 1830, he gave a decision in favor of 
nearly all the Desai’s claims, defining his territorial 
rights and money privileges ; andGovernmet in their 
consequent instructions to the Resident directed him 
to intimate to the Guicowar their determination to 
support the Desai in possession of the rights he was 
enjoying under our guarantee, and tliat until it was 
proved that he held rights he bad no title to enjoy ; 
his present state of possession could not be disturbed, 
and a threat was held out that any damage “ hitherto 
sustained by the Desai would be considered when 
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die penalty for the other infractions of our guarantee 
was settled and adjusted.” Tke matter, however,, 
remained open, and was unadjusted to the year 1832, 
when Lord Clare visited Baroda to confer with the 
Guicowar on ail points in dispute between the two 
Governments., The matter was, however, only inci- 
dentally mentioned then, and the Guicowar was 
contented with an assurance that all outstanding,- 
claims should be settled in a manner satisfactory to 
the British Government within a year. 

This promise was not however kept.. The Desai 
made periodical complaints to the British Govern- 
ment, and iiiA.D. 1 8 E8, the district of Nowsaree was 
placed under attachment,, in consequence of the per- 
sistent refusal of His Highness to make any settle- 
ment of the claims of the family ; the Desai at the 
same time being put in possession, of his rights and 
privileges. In January 1840, the Agent to the 
government at Surat, whahad the charge of investi- 
gating the claims made by the Desai for arrears 
during the time his property was sequestrated by 
the Guicowar, reported to Government that they 
amounted to Rs. 4,32,404-1-9, of which he consi- 
dered Rs. 1,62,186-15-0 to be justly due to him, and 
Government consequently ordered this amount to be 
paid immediately out of money belonging to the 
Baroda state in deposit either at Snrat or Baroda - 
and further directed the Resident to inform the 
Guicowar that the full amount of the Desai’s claim 
would be admitted by Government, unless the 
accounts were produced within a month from that 
date. The investigation was subsequently proceeded 
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with. While it was pending, the then Governor of 
Bombay, Sir J. Garnac, visited Baroda in the early 
part of 1841, and on the Guioowar binding himself 
to give credit from the Kattywar tribute for any 
amount which might be due to the Desai by the 
durbar, the attachment on Nowsaree was ordered to 
be removed. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Elliot, the Governor’s Agent 
at Surat, proceeded with the investigation of the un- 
settled items of the arrears claimed, and unfortunately 
re-opened several of the points regarding the Desai’s 
territorial rights which had already been determined 
by Ml'. Andrews in 1830 in the Desai’s favour, and 
confirmed to him by Government, This course of 
procedure occasioned fresh delays, and in March 1841 
the Guicowar, with the Resident’s acquiescence, 
again sequestrated the Desai’s estates ; he appealed 
to Government, and on their remonstrance the attach- 
ment was removed. Mr, Elliot not only I'e-opened 
points that were settled, but he actually awarded 
the Desai a sum of Rs. 76,445-9-0 over and above 
what he claimed, by misunderstanding the instruc- 
tions of Government to settle the Desai’s claims for 
arrears of land rent due on an average of 2 or 10 
years’ produce, awarding the aggregate instead of the 
average. The case had consequently to be re-inves- 
tigated, and Sir R. Arbuthnot, who succeeded Mr. 
Elliot, was directed by Government, on the 19th 
September 1843, to examine and report on the whole 
subject, and that, in consideration of the Desai hav- 
ing been vexatiously deprived of his rights for a 
series of years, notwithstanding the guarantee of the 



British Government, interest was to be charged on all 
the items at the rate of 9 per cent., per annum. That 
gentleman submitted his report to Government on the 
15th December of the same year, giving it as his 
opinion that the Desai was entitled to an aggregate 
of Rs. 2,44,289-3-0, of which he had already received 
a portion, of Rs. 1,20,40-3-9-3, leaving a. balance still 
due to him of Rs. 1,2.3,885-9-9. This sum the Resir 
dent was desired by Gorernment on the 23rd March 
1844 to pay forthwith to the Desai. On acquainting 
the Guicowar with, the result. His Highness strongly 
objected to tlie decision,, on the grounds that the 
investigation had been conducted ex parte, and that 
the rate of interest was too high. He represented 
that the principal of the claims amounted to 
Rs. 80,820-7-0, and the interest to Rs. 1,63,4.68-12-0 
and further, that one item of Rs. 43,952-8-0 was 
claimed as interest, and interest had been, charged on 
this year by year until it amounted to Rs. 67,622-8-0 
nor was he aware, he declared, on what princi- 
pal amount it was claimed. This appeal was for- 
warded to Government, but in reply the Resident 
was desired, on the 24th May 1844, to forthwith give 
effect to their former instructions, and to abstain 
from any further discussion with His Highness on. 
the subject. 

The representatives of the Desai’s family were ac- 
cordingly sum-moned to Baroda and acquainted with 
the decision of Government ; but as they expressed 
a wish to come to a private understanding with the 
Guicowar, the matter was allowed to remain in abey- 
ance. 


On tlie i5th Febrnary 1845. the Political Commig>- 
sioner reported that the Desais had passed to His 
Highness an acquittance in fall of all their demands 
against the durbar, and had acknowledged it to be 
correct in his (the Political Gonimissiomer’s) pre- 
sence. 

Gut of 1,760|- beegas of veehah and wujeefa land 
to which they lay claim, they acknowledged that 75 
belonged to the durbar. They also gave up their 
claims to 71 1 beegas of geranea land, and 101 beegas 
called the “ Coondepor Koonda,” and accepted 2,159 
beegas as all the land to wdiieh they were entitled. 

His Highness the Giiicowar granted hereditarily 
to the Desais Rs. 300 per annum for a carriage and 
mussai, Rs. 1,000 a year for a palanquin, and Rs.250 
yearly in lieu of laud for a carkoon. * 

The Desais accepted Rupees 68,000 in full of all 
pecuniary demands. In all other respects the ar- 
rangement entered into accorded with the decision 
of Government. 

The compromise was ratified by the Bombay Go- 
vernment on the 22nd May 1845, and by the Court 
of Directors in their despatch of the 29th July 1846. 

On the 8th May 1854, Sir J. (then Colonel) Out- 
ram submitted a report to Government on all the 
bbanderies then existing. He considered that our 
guarantee to the Desai of Howsaree was not binding, 
because in the suiinud granted to him there was an 
omission of any specification as to “ heirs ” or “ future 
generation,” and because the sunnud had to be renew- 
ed on each occasion of three reigning Guicowars, 
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and had not been admitted during 15 years of the 
reig'Q of Syajee Rao, the fourth sovereign. 

The Go^mmineut of India, however, in their des- 
patch of the 21st January 1856, decided that this 
guarantee was hereditary, for although no mention 
of heirs was made in the grant, an assurance was 
given in hereditary property. 

This family therefore enjoys to the present day the. 
privilege of appealing to the protection of the British 
Government in all questions "Ooucerning the heredi- 
tary property guaranteed. 

The nest earliest case on record previous to our 
acceptance of the obligations of the 
Arab jemedars is that of Raojee 
Appajee. 

This individual was, at the commencement of the 
present century, minister to Aunund Rao Guicowar, 
•and as mentioned above was the prime mover in 
effecting a close alliance wdth the British. On the 
€th June 1802, he concluded a treaty at Cambay 
with Mr. Duncan, the Governor of Bombay. On the 
■same day the latter, in consideration of his services, 
granted the dewan the village of Bhata in the follow- 
ing terms - . 


No. 2. 

Raojee Appajee. 


“ The Honorable East India Company, placing tlie 
greatest reliance in the good faith and attachment of 
Raojee Appajee, dewan of the Guicowar state, and 
having in view to extend always their permanent 
protection to him and to his relations, have, for tlie 
purpose of his and their abode, granted to him from 
the beginning of the current year 1859 (June 1802), 
in inam, for himself, his son, and liheir or his chil- 
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■dren for ever, the village of Bhata, in the pergunna 
•of Chowrasee, to the end that, entering on the posses- 
sion thereof, he may appropriate its produce to his 
support, 

(Signed) H. Shank, 

Acting Political Secretary. ” 

Dated the June 

Two days later, on the 8th June of the same year, 
Mr. Duncan passed a private engagement to Eaojee 
Appajee, couched as follows : — 

“ It is the intention of the Government of Bombay, 
that the dewanship of Eaojee Appajee, in the sirkar of 
Baroda, shall be permanent, and that his sons, bro- 
thers, nephews, relations, and friends shall be duly 
protected and supported by the Honorable Company 
in their just rights ; and if the Guicowar, Sena Ehas- 
khel Shumsheer Baliadoor, or anybody else, should 
unreasonably treat them ill or offer any undue moles- 
tation, the Company will protect them by interfering 
on their behalf, im witness whereof I have hereunto 
put my hand and seal at Cambay, this 8th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1802. 

(Signed) J. Duncan.” 

Mention is also made of Eaojee Appajee in the 
10th article of the agreement concluded between the 
Eesident at Baroda and Annund Eao Guicowar, 
dated the 29th July 1802, as follows — 

lentldy . — Conformably to Major Walker’s sug- 
gestions and wishes, the articles contained in this 
declaration were written, and to which I have given 
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my assent. But in the event of evil-disposed pei’sons 
attempting anything unfair or unreasonable against 
my person, by Dewan Raojee Appajee, his sons, his 
brothers, nephews, relations, and Mahadow Rao 
Tatia Mujmoodar, or even should I myself or my 
successor commit anything improper or unjust, the 
English Government shall interfere and see in either 
case that it is settled according to equity and reason.” 

I have also required of Major Walker, on the part 
of the Company, to promise, that my state and go- 
vernment shall be permanent, and descend to the 
lineal inheritors of the musnud, and that the dewan- 
ship shall be preserved to Raojee Appajee. 

Raojee Appajee died on the 8th July 1803 ; having 
no sons, he was succeeded by his nephew Seetaram 
Chimnajee, who had been adopted by him ; he was 
formally installed as dewan on the 8th of the follow- 
ing month. Shortly afterwards, a conspiracy in 
which Annund Rao Guicowar himself, under the 
instigation of his favourite wife Tuktbaee, was 
engaged, was set on foot for the overthrow of Seeta- 
ram’s ministry, but the latter received the support 
of the Resident, and about 800 of the conspirators 
were arrested. 

Subsequently the Resident, Colonel Walker, pro- 
ceeded to an investigation of the expenses of the 
state, and to a reform of the different departments. 
During their progress, it was discovered that Seeta- 
ram Raojee was incompetent to the discharge of his 
duties, and it was therefore resolved that his uncle 
Bapoojee Appajee should be called upon, in conjunc- 
tion with Futteh Singh Guicowar, the heir-apparent, 
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to assist in the administmtion. Two of tlie weal- 
thiest bankers of Baroda were at the same time 
appointed Government potedars under the British 
guarantee. Seetaram soon became jealous of the 
new administration ; he deputed his brother Succa- 
ram to Bombay to endeavour to thwart the Eesident, 
and finding this mission ineffectual, he wrote letters 
upbraiding the Bombay and Supreme Governments 
with breaches of faith, and when called upon by the 
Resident in April 1808 to substantiate his chai'ges, 
he complained that in the 8th article of the agree- 
ment of the 29th July 1802, the Company guaran- 
teed that the dewanship should be permanent and 
hei'editary in Raojee Appajee’s family, and that the 
“ administration of the affairs of the Guicowar state 
was conferred on Raojee by Annund Rao Guicowar 
hereditarily, excluding all participation.” Colonel 
Walker, in his report to Government of the 5th Sep- 
tember 1808, conclusively showed that Seetaram 
had no claim to the hereditary dewanship ; that it 
was founded solely on the unsatisfactory manner in 
which the 10th article of the engagement of the 29th 
July 1802 had been rendered into the Mahratta lan- 
guage ; and that Seetaram wished to construe a very 
equivocal expression designedly introduced into the 
Mahratta version into a formal engagement between 
the two Governments to continue the dewanship to 
the descendants of Raojee Appajee. 

Directly the discrepancy was discovered it was for- 
mally pointed out by the Resident to Seetaram, and 
the latter was informed “ that the Honorable Com- 
pany could not conceive itself bound by his con- 
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struction of a condition absurd in its consequences 
and inconsistent with the utmost latitude of our en- 
gagements with the Guicowar state.” 

Subsequently Seetaram discovered that it was no 
use attempting to pursue the matter, so that when 
Colonel Walker produced before him two Mahratta 
versions of the 10th article of the engagement of the 
29th July, one strictly liberal, and the other with the 
sense amended according to the English text, but 
the idiom preserved, and was told to select which 
he liked, he accepted the one most agreeable to the 
Eesident. 

In the following year, A.D. 1809, the Governor of 
Bombay formally declared to Seetaram Raojee that 
the office of dewan was not hereditary in his family. 
Babajee Appajee, the real minister, died on the 10th 
November 1810, and was succeeded by his son 
Withul Eao Bab^ee. In the following month Seeta- 
ram, who was still titular minister, and possessed 
of many of the emoluments of the office, endeavour- 
ed to regain his former dignity, but finding his 
effort fruitless, he became in 1812 party to a conspi- 
racy set on foot by Kanojee Rao Guicowar, which 
had for its object the subversion of Annund Rao and 
Futteh Sing’s Government. The plot was however 
discovered, and Kanojee Rao seized by the Resi- 
dent’s orders and transmitted to Bombay, where he 
was allowed a pension as a state prisoner. In 1814, 
Seetaram sent an agent to Poona to thwart Gunga- 
dhur Shastree, who had proceeded on a mission to 
that place from Baroda, under British guarantee, 
to attempt a settlement of accounts between the 
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Peshwa and the Guicowar. Gungadhur Shaetree 
was subsequently murdered by the Peshwa’s orders, 
and there was reason for believing that Seetaram 
was fully cognizant of the intended atrocity. It was 
also generally credited that he intrigued with the 
Peshwa’s officers at Ahmedabad who were reported 
to be levying troops for his restoration to office. A 
guard was therefore placed over his house, and after 
the murder of Gungadhur Shastree, his confinement 
was made still more strict. He was soon after exil- 
ed to Nowsaree. 

On the 2ist March 1816, a new sunnud was grant- 
ed by Annund Rao Guicowar to Seetaram Eaojee, 
of which the following is a transcript : — 

“Whereas the late Raojee Appajee, father of Seeta- 
ram Raojee, served our late father, His Highness Go- 
vind Rao Guicowar, with undeviating zeal and fide- 
lity for many years, therefore we feel it incumbent on 
us to provide for his family. In this feeling, our Gov- 
ernment granted a nemnook of 40,000 Rs. per annum 
from the year Sumvut 1865 ; but as this does not 
appear sufficient for the respectability of this family, 
therefore, out of our high regard for the virtues of 
the deceased, we grant Seetaram Raojee a further 
nemnook of 20,000 Rs., making the whole to be 

60.000 Rs. for domestic expenditure, to be annually 
given by this sirkar for the respectability and com- 

' fort of the family. Let him therefore discharge his 
duties to the sirkar, and enjoy the above nemnook 
of 60,000 Rs. per annum ; and whereas the said 
Seetaram Raojee was pledged to pay the sum of 

30.000 Rs. per annum to liquidate the loan of 
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ijlOjOOO Es. borrowed from the firms of Mungnl 
Sukeedass, Hurree Bhugtee, Myral Narrayen, and 
Koosalchimd Ambeydass, bankers of Baroda, yet 
the payment of so large an instalment pressed upon 
his resources: it is now stipulated that from the 
current year the instalment shall be diminished to 
20,000 Rs. for his greater convenience. 

The following are the heads under which the 
above nemnook of 60,000 rupees per annum is to be 
paid : — 

The village of Sahdly, in the Sinnore 
pergunna, and Butwa, in the Abmeda- 
bad pergunna, total amount of both... Rs. 23, 000 

Honorary escort to be granted to the fa- 
mily out of the sirfcar sebundies to the ‘ 


extent of amount of pay per annum... 6,000 
■ Stipend payble at the end of the year 

out of the potedary former grant. 11,000 

Additional grant now made............... 20,000 


Grand total... Rs. 60,000” 

Thus in spite of all Seetaram’s misconduct and 
intrigues, both against his own and the British 
Governments, — in spite too of his being exiled to 
Nowsaree, the reigning Guicowar was weak enough 
to grant him an increase of Rs. 20,000 over and 
above the emoluments enjoyed by his father as 
managing minister of the state. 

On Syajee Rao’s accession to the throne in 1819, 
Seetaram was at that prince’s solicitation permitted 
to return temporarily to Baroda, and finally Govern- 
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ment 'allowed liiin to remaia permanently fcliere, at 
the earnest request ofSyajee,-on the understanding 
that he was to take ho part in the administration. 
His son Narayen Rao had however, with the per- 
mission of Government, been previously installed as 
“siecanuwees ” or holder of the Government seal 
attached to all official papers. 

In the month of Mach 1820, Mr. Elphinstone, 
then Governor ofBombay, visited Bar oda to arrange 
several matters with the new Guicowar. The fifth 
subject of discussion regarded the appointment of a 
minister. Syajee Rao was desirous of removing 
Dackjee Dadajee, who was at that time minister, 
and of re-appointing Seetaram as his successor. 
Mr. Elphinstone objected to the latter part of this 
proposition on account of the incapacity of Seetaram 
for the office, his known character for intrigue, and 
the established fact that he had for so long a period 
placed himself in opposition to the British Govern- 
ment, and been so connected with its enemies as to 
prevent that Government from reposing any confi- 
dence in him. The Guicowar then asked that he 
should be taken upon trial, but to this request Mr. 
Elphinstone refused to accede. 

Seetaram Raojee died on the 11th August 1823, 
and was succeeded in the emoluments, though not 
in the power of the office, by bis son Narayen Rao 
Seetaram, who was nominally hereditary dewan of 
the Guicowar state. In reporting Seetaram’s death 
to Government, Mr. Willoughby, who was then 
in charge of the Residency, presumed that in virtue 
of the treaties entered into with the Guicowar Go- 
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vernment ia 1802 and 1806, the situation and allow- 
ances enjoyed by Seetaram would devolve to his 
surviving son on the same footing that the former 
held them, but that the olfice of “ siccanuwees ” was 
resumable at His Highness the Guicowar’s pleasure. 

In their reply of the 20th July 1824, Government 
pointed out that Mr. Willoughby had omitted to 
advert to the correspondence which took place on 
the subject in 1808, when it was formally declared 
to Seetaram, and acknowledged by him, that the 
otfice of dewan had been secured by treaty to Row- 
jee Appajee, but not made hereditary in the family, 
as the original Mahratta version implied-; but that 
under all the circumstances of the case. Government 
was of opinion that the allowances should be con- 
tinued to Seetaram’s son, but that the declaration of 
the nullity of the Mahratta version, which was made 
to Seetaram, should be repeated in the most explicit 
terms to his son. 

Narayen Rao Seetaram died in 1837, leaving 
an infant son, Gunput Rao Narayen, who died in 
1842, aged six years. During his lifetime he 
enjoyed the nemnook of Rs. 60,000 per annum, and 
a sum of Rs. 3,0371 granted to his father in the 
year 1831 by Syajee, for the maintenance of a paga 
of 15 horse. 

Narayen Rao left two widows, by name Luxmee 
Baee and Eesooda Baee. On the death of the son 
of the second wife, the ladies immediately sent up a 
message to the Resident, requesting a visit of condo- 
lence and to arrange about the adoption of an heir. 
The Resident refused to visit them on these terms, 
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and Government, in reply to his report on the sub- 
ject, decided that it would rest with His Highness 
the Guicowar to admit or not of an adoption in this 
case, as His Highness might see fit, but that no 
interference was to be exercised by the Resident. 

Previous to Gunput Rao’s death, the Resident had 
been called upon by Government to furnish a detailed 
report on the Baroda bhanderies. On calling on the 
representatives of the family for any sunnuds they 
might possess, they presented Mr. Boyd with a 
spurious document, professing to be the copy of a 
Mahratta letter passed by Mr. Duncan in 1802 to' 
Raojee Appajee, in which it was mentioned that it 
was “ the desire of the Bomay government that the 
dewanguree of Baroda, held by Seetaram Raojee,. 
should be continued to his posterity from generation 
to generation.” This document was evidently at 
forgery : Seetaram was not dewan in 1802, and the 
paper passed by Mr. Duncan to Raojee, which has 
been quoted above, was in English, and quite 
different in the essential point of an hereditary 
guarantee to the Mahratta version. More mentioa 
will be made of this below. 

The nemnook of Rs. 60,000 per annum was discon- 
tinued by the durbar on Gunput Rao’s death, and the 
two widows and mother of Narayen Rao were offered 
by His Highness life-pensions of Rs. 3,000 apiece^ 
together with smaller amounts to their near relations,, 
the whole sum proposed aggregating Rs. 11,460 
per annum. The elder widow, Luxmee Baee, was 
not content with this ; so, after requesting the Resif- 
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dent’s interference in vain, sire petitioned Govern- 
ment that slie might be allwed to adopt a son, and 
that a sum' of Rs. 14,000 per annum might be allow- 
ed for her expenses. It was also at the same time 
inooted that the two villages of Ladhee and Ladlee 
(as mentioned above in the sunnud of 1816, granted 
to Seetaram Eaojee, Ladhee having been subsequent- 
ly exchanged for Butwa) were enamee, and that 
their proceeds should be enjoyed by the family. 
The two first propositions were negatived by Go- 
vernment in their letter of the 20th September 1845, 
but petitioner was informed that the decision as 
regarded the villages would be subsequently com- 
municated. On the 22nd May 1846, Mr. Ogiivy, 
who was in charge of the Residency, evidently in 
ignorance of the sunnud of 1816, gave it as his 
opinion that the villages were enamee and the pri- 
vate property of the family. In 1846, Sir R, Arbuth- 
not submitted a report on the same subject. He too 
was ignorant of the sunnud of 1816 and gave it as 
his opinion that the villages were granted to Raojee 
Appajee soon after he was appointed dewan in a. d. 
1793. He reported further that the question was of 
little importance, as the villages had been mortgaged 
to Baroda bankers, and their revenues could not 
therefore be made available for any increase of pen- 
sion to the widows ; and he recommended that mat- 
ters had better remain as they were, lest if it should 
be insisted that the villages were granted in enam, 
the Guioowar might choose to ‘withdraw the allow- 
ances he had already assigned for the support of the 
ladies. 
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The claims of the widows remained unsettled till 
the year 1850. In the meantime they sent constant 
petitions to Government and the Resident, and not 
being able to agree even amongst themselves as to 
what arrangement of their affairs should be come to 
with the Guioowar, they quarrelled and separated. 
The younger widow, Eesooda Baee, died on the 
19th August 1850. On the 29th idem, the Bombay 
Government, in forwarding a despatch from the 
Court of Directors of the 12th June, deciding that 
the widow’s claim to the two villages was untenable, 
directed the Resident to use his best endeavours to 
obtain from His Highness the Guicowar some in- 
crease to the provision of Rs. 11,460 per annum 
assigned for their support. Colonel Outram in his 
reply again adverted to the death of the younger 
lady, and reported that even deducting her pension 
of Rs. 3,500, the remaining members of the family 
still shared a sum of Rs. 10,900 amongst them, and 
he requested to know if under the circumstances he 
should press any increase of the pensions on the 
consideration of His Highness. Government, in 
their reply of the 9th November, considered that the 
sum granted was very insufficient with reference to 
the great services performed by Raojee Appajee for 
the British Government, and directed the Resident 
to again urge the claim of the family on His High- 
ness the Guicowar, with an intimation that it would 
redound to his credit were he to increase the scanty 
stipend allotted for their maintenance, and that the 
measure would be highly gratifying to the British 
Government; and Government expressed a hope that 
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Ilis Highness the GuicowaiT would at least continue 
the allowance which Eesooda Baee received to the 
surviving members of “ this greatly reduced family.” 

Colonel Outram, in his reply of the 14th December, 
stated that the family wmre more liberally provided 
for than he had anticipated, and that the members 
altogether received Rs. 11,300 per annum in addition 
to the rent of certain shops and produce of gardens 
and grass lands, besides other perquisites, and trusted 
that Government would be satished that due liberality 
had been: displayed towards the family. Both the 
Government of Bombay and the Court of Directors 
approved of the arrangement as thus reported. 

In 1852, the Bombay Government resolved on the 
resumption of the village of Bhata in the Chowrasee 
pergunna of the Surat collectorate, paying to the 
surviving widows in equal proportion pensions equal 
in the aggregate to the annual net proceeds of the 
village, each share being resumed on the death of 
the incumbent ; but subsequently modified this deci- 
sion so far as to resolve that no part of the allowance 
should be resumed until the demise of all of them. 
The village had already been held under attachment 
for nine years previous to 1852, and after alengthened 
correspondence, the net revenues for that period, 
amounting to Rs. 28,885-15-2, were forwarded to the 
Residency for division among the widows. A portion: 
of this, amounting to Rs. 6,197-15-3, was credited to 
the estate of Eesooda Baee as the share she was 
entitled to upto the date of her death, and as her 
affairs were very much involved, it was determined 
to appropriate the money to the liquidation of her 
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debts. A pnncliayet accordingly assembled at tbe 
Residency in November l«o5, to investigate and 
report on the claims advanced by the creditors, and 
a dividend of Rs. 47-0-3 per cent, was nltimately 
sanctioned to be paid in full of all demands. 

Colonel Outram included the above-mentioned 
case in his report to Government on the bhanderies 
of the 8th May 1854, and recommended that the 
guarantee should be considered as lapsed on the 
grounds that it was not hereditary, and because the 
family had fraudulently presented a. fictitious paper 
to Mr. Boyd when he was preparing his bhandery 
list in 1840, as mentioned above. The Government 
of India, in their reply of the 21st January 1856, 
decided that a great fraud had been committed, and 
that the real engagement, in which nothing was 
pledged to heirs and successors, terminated on the 
death of Seetaram Eaojee in 1823. 

This case is a good example of the many evils 
inherent in the system of guarantee, and of the way 
in which Government officials were wont to go far 
beyond the strict letter of our engagements. As 
long as 1808 it was defined tiiat the guarantee, as 
far as the dewanship was, concerned, was not heredi- 
tary, and yet in spite of this, and of the repeated and 
glaring misconduct of Beetaram, his son was con- 
firmed in the emoluments of the office on his death 
in 1823, and these allowances were continued to his 
grandson on his son’s death. For years too after 
the male line was extinct, the females of the family 
pestered Government regarding their nemnook, and 
a vast amount of correspondence was created on the 



question between Government, the Residency, and 
the Durbar. The matter is, however, finally disposed 
of now, and the guarantee has lapsed. 


A third case in which our guarantee was given 
previous to the capitulation of 

MuUm-Ra^luicowar. of Mulhar 

Rao Guicowar. 

This individual was first-cousin to Govind Rao 
Guicowar, who died in a. d. 1800 in the struggles 
which ensued for succession. Mulhar Rao set him- 
self up in opposition ostensibly to the minister Raojee 
Appajee, but in reality against Annund Rao Guicowar. 
He took the fort of Veesanuggur from Annnnd Eaoj 
and as the Guicowar was too weak to coerce him 
himself, tie solicited our interference. A force 
of 1,200 men was placed under the orders of Major 
Walker early in 1802, and that officer (who had been 
appointed Resident) moved at the end of February 
of that year with a subsidiary Guicowar torce against 
Mulhar Rao. The latter feigned submission-, but on 
the 4th March, when it was supposed that he was 
treating for terms, he suddenly fired on the British 
force, and treacherously imprisoned Captain Williams 
and Soonderjee Sewjee, whoat his request had been 
sent to treat with him. The Baroda contingent 
behaved so badly on this occasion that a reinforce- 
ment of British troops was called for. 

Major Walker having been joined by two divisions' 
of troops, Mulhar Rao’s force was attacked on the 
30th April and driven with great loss into the fort 
of Kurree. Mulhar Rao immediately released Cap! ain 
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Williams and Soonderjee Sew-jee, and on the 3rd May 
he entered the British camp and threw himself on 
the mercy of the British. Kurree was immediately 
evacuated, and Veesanuggur, Deogaum, and Kup- 
purwunj were surrendered shortly afterwards. 

Arrangements were then entered into for Mulhar 
Kao’s maintenance, and His Highness the Gmicowar 
consented, with a great deal of difficulty, to assign 
him a Jagheer from the perganna of Neriad. 

On the 2nd June 1802, Mulhar Kao wrote as 
follows to the Governor of Bombay : — ^ 

“Having through my misfortune fallen into a 
warfare with the state of Baroda, and been defeated 
by the army of the said state, assisted by the arms 
of the Honorable English East India Company, I 
surreudered myself on a promise of security to my 
life and honour, since which the government of 
Baroda hath, at the instance of the Governor of 
Bombay, on the condition of my sending for my 
family and abstaining from all direct or indirect 
disturbance or conspiracy against either state, made 
the following provision for me, viz., that out of the 
pergunna of Neriad (which is the ancient seat and 
abode of my predecessor) a jaedad of a lac and a 
quarter of rupees be assigned and committed to me 
for the support of me and my children, family, and 
brothers ; wherefore I agree and give in writing 
that, exclusive of watchmen, not to. exceed 200 men, 
and a due proportion of sebundy to make-my collec- 
tions, 1 am not to entertain any troops whatever, 
hereby consenting that the officers of the Sirkar 
of Baroda and of the English gentlemen may 
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at any time after ascertaining the fact cause any 
excess in my establishment as above mentioned 
to be dismissed. Neither am I ever to erect 
any fortification, but to demean myself, as shall my 
son, brothers, and followers, in all respects as 
becomes a true well-wisher of both states, without 
any deviation or difference whatever. As my securi- 
ties, in which respect Major Walker, on the part of 
the Honorable Company, and Meer Kumaloodeea 
Hoosein Khan, have at my instance engaged their 
responsibility, and likewise undertaken to be the 
guardians of my rights under this deed: and engage- 
ment y and should there prove any deficiency in the 
jaedad of Rs. 1,25,000 those gentlemen only inter- 
posing with the officers of’ the Baroda Government 
to cause it to be made up. Besides this, if, after 
experience had of my good behaviour and the sin- 
cerity of my heart, and there thence remaining no 
doubts respecting me, it should ever please Annund 
Rao Sena Ehasskhel Shumsher Bahadoor, with the 
approbation of this Government, to make any increase 
in the present provision for me, I shall have cause 
to be thankful on that account.” 

On the next day, Mulhar Rao wrote to Annund 
Rao Guicowar : — 

After GomplimenU . — -Having been indebted to 
you in money, and having bahandurs or securities 
between us, I have created a dispute with you, 
and after entertaining forces, have taken your fort 
efVeesauuggur, and occasioned disturbances in your 
country, and there ensued a battle with Babajee- 
Appajee. 



“ This indiTced you to solicit the assistance of the 
English Company Bahadoor. The Honorable Ji, 
Duncan, Bahadoor, proposed to me a peaceable 
adjustment, which I did not attend to. Wherefore 
the English, in prosecution of their support to you, 
have taken from me the fort of Kurree and all the 
territories belonging to me, and delivered them to 
your sirkar, and for yourself made a provision of 
Es. 1,25,000 per annum from the pergunna of Neriad, 
which has been given me through his Honor’s 
means, which I shall accept, and, together with my 
son, family, and brothers, will behave to you peacea- 
bly. With regard to my conduct, the Honorable the 
Governor hath satisfied you, and according as he 
has thus signified, so shall we conduct ourselves 
peaceably without deviation. This jagheer, which 
has been given me for the maintenance of my family, 
I shall enjoy and remain contented with it. I have 
no sort of claim on you respecting my former places ; 
but if, in conformity to my engagement, I shall con- 
tinue to conduct myself peaceably according to the 
Governor’s order, you will get my jaedad a little 
increased from the sirkar. 

'‘Major Walker, on the part of the English East 
India Company, and Meer Kumaloodeen Hoosein 
Khan are my bahandurs or securities, for the purpose 
of this writing. 

(Signed) Meee Kumaloodeen Hoosein Khan, 

as guarantee. 

Major Walkeb, as guarantee.” 
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The following is the sunnud granted by Annnnd 
Rao to Mulhar Rao Guicowar, on the 8th June : — 
After Compliments , — The following are the arti-* 
oles for the management of the villages given you 
from the sirkar as a jagheer. The pergunna of 
Neriad to the value of Rs» 1,25,000 for your expense 
and the maintenance of your family, viz . : — 

“ 1. The pergunna of Neriad shall never experi- 
ence any imposition of the exaction of labour, being 
bandry, or other articles wklatever. 

2. The rule respecting hay, &c., will be 
continued to you as it is usually observed in that 
pergunna. 

“ 3. In case of your being oppressed by the 
coolies or mehwassees, and if you cannot overcome 
such difficulties yourself, a force shall be sent 
agreeably to your requisition, and these evils shall 
be thereby removed. 

“4. Your relations and friends at Kurree shall 
never experience any molestation, provided they 
conduct themselves peaceably. 

“ 5. You may receive from the pergunna the 
Rs. 1,25,000 in the manner directed by this deed. 

“ 6. In case of any calamity, accident, or damage 
failing to the pergunna, a due allowance or credit 
will be given on examination of its accounts. The 
foregoing six articles shall be complied with by the 
sirkar, for which Major Walker, on the part of the 
English East India Company, and Meer Kumaloodeeai 
Hoosein Khan Bahadoor, are given as guarantees 
and mediators.” 



The collection of the Honorable Company’s share 
of the pergunna of Neriad was at the same time 
entrusted to Mulhar Eao, Vakutchund Kooshalehund, 
a wealthy banker, being security for the first year. 

Mulhar Eao had, however, no intention of remain- 
ing quietly in Neriad ; he evaded sending for his 
family from Drangdra as he had stipulated, and on 
the morning of the 4th December fled to Limree, on 
the borders of Kattywar, The chief of that place 
refused to give him an asylum : from thence he went 
to Morvee, in the north of Kattywar, where he was 
joined by a natural brother, Hunmunt Eao Guicowar 
(who had taken refuge in Kutch), with a small body 
of men, and with them he moved to Drangdra to 
assist the Desai of Patree, who was being besieged 
in his fort by the Moolukgeree Guicowar army 
under Babajee ; but Wittul Eao Dewajee being 
detached against him with 600 horse, an action 
ensued, in which Mulhar Eao was defeated, and 
forced to retreat ; he moved through Jaitpoor, Gondul, 
and Mangrole to Dharee, and thence, with the assis- 
tance of the Cusbattees of Umreilly, possessed him- 
self of that town. Babajee again detached a party 
of 1,000 horse under Wittul Eao Dewajee against 
Umreilly, and Wittul Kao, in spite of his inferiority 
of numbers, attacked and drove him out of the town ; 
following up his victory, he again attacked and 
defeated him near Koondla, after a march of 26 miles, 
and nearly made him prisoner. Mulhar Eao fled to 
Bhownuggur, and embarked on board a vessel, after 
depositing his elephants and guns with the Thakoor 
ol the latter place. He did not however proceed on 
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liis voyage, but disembarking, wandered into tbe 
jungly hills of Palitana, where his retreat was 
discovered, and he and his son seized on the Slst 
October 1803 by a party of Babajee’s horse under 
Wittul Rao Dewajee. They were placed in confine- 
ment in Ahmedabad, and subsequently, at the inter- 
ference of the British Glovernment, removed to 
Bombay, where they were placed under the surveil- 
lance of the Town Major. 

On the 18th June 1807, Annund Rao concluded 
the following arrangement for Mulhar Rao’s main- 
tenance - 

“ Mulhar Rao excited a disturbance with this 
government, and the English Government having 
come to our assistance, caused us to give him a jag- 
heer of Rs. 1,25,000 a year in the pergunna ofNeriad; 
afterwards Mulhar Rao joined in the disturbances of 
the Arabs, Kanojee Rao, &c., and raised a revolt in 
Kattywar ; he was defeated, and he and Khundey 
Rao his son were confined in Ahmedabad. The 
English government afterwards sent for both to be 
imprisoned in Bombay. Governor Duncan then 
suggested, through Major Walker, that arrangement 
should be made for their support. We therefore 
settled a nemnook upon him and his family of Rs. 
50,000 per annum, commencing from Sumvut 1864 
(a. d. 5th June 1807), as per the following detail: — • 


To Mulhar Rao himself *....Bs. 15,000 

Kundey Rao „ 36,000 


Total... Rs. 50,000” 
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Khundey Rao died in 1812, on whicli occasion a 
sura of Rs. 18,000 was deducted from the allowances 
paid to the family ; but in 1814, when a number of 
the illigitimate branches of the family came to Baroda 
from Bhooj, a sum of Rs. 10,000 per annum was 
assigned for their support by Futteh Sing Guicowar, 
and was paid through the medium of SugoonabaeOj 
the principal concubine. She died in a. d. 1819, and 
a dispute arose amongst the suiwivors regarding the 
equitable distribution of the amount. In the follow- 
ing month, the Resident was instructed to intimate 
to the Guicowar the wish and expectation of Govern^ 
ment, that the money should be divided in the same 
proportions as formerly, but that it need not be paid 
from the Residency if such had not been the custom. 
No interference has consequently been exercised re-^ 
garding these pensions, and they have gradually 
died out and been discontinued by the durbar. 

Mulhar Rao, after his arrival in Bombay led a life 
of spendthrift sensuality. His expenditure greatly 
exceeded his income. In 3814 his debts, with in- 
terest, amounted to Rs. 34,367 ; in 1817 to Rs. 43,802. 
The Guicowar government paid in 1816 Rs. 33,285 
in part payment of these debts, and in the following 
year remitted a further sum of Rs. 15,000 for the 
same objects, intimating at the same time through 
the Resident its inability to give any further assist- 
ance towards answering Mulhar Rao’s extrava- 
gances. In 1818 the Bombay Government intimated 
to Mulhar Rao that none of his debts beyond those 
already authorized to be liquidated would be paid, 
and his creditors were warned to the same effect. 
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In 1819 Mtilhar Eao incurred fresb. debts, and some 
of bis creditors then threatened to imprison him. 
An appeal was made to the Guicowar, bnt be 
refused to interfere. 

This disreputable member of the family died on 
the 23rd May. The surviving members of bis 
family continue to draw pensions as follows from the 
Residency on presenting orders from the durbar : — 

Per Annum. 

Mhalsabaee, widow of Gunput Rao 

Guicowar Rs. 1,200 

Pritiraj Hunmunt Rao, Guicowar’s 

grandchild .............................. ,, 900 

Cbundrabaee, Mabadeorao’s daughter. „ 900 

Limbajee Eao ,,1,200 

Total... Rs. 4,200 

These are only life-pensions, and will lapse on the 
respective deaths of the present incumbents. 

We now come to the engagements entered into at 
the time of the expulsion of the 

p 1 Arabs in 1802. The bhanderies 

Pecuniary advances by 

Baroda Bankers. were of two descriptions ; per- 

sonal, securing protection and 
freedom from molestation to banking firms or indivi- 
duals ; and for property, guaranteeing their posses- 
sion or the repayment of loans taken up from them 
by the Durbar. 

It was mentioned above that, in order to pay up 
the arrears of the discharged Arabs, it was neces- 
sary to advance the Durbar a loan of about 20 lacs 
of rupees, half of the amount by the British Govern- 
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meiit, and half by the Baroda^ bankers on the 
gnarantee of the former. J n December 1802, this loan 
was raised. Government furnished. 10 lacs from 
Bombay, and 4 shroffs, namely, Hurree Bhugtee, 
Samul Bechur, Mungul Sukeedass and Arjoonjee 
Nathjee Turwaree, the balance, amounting to 
Es. 12,48,000, making a total of Rs. 22,48,000. For 
the repayment of this, the revenues of portions of 
His Highness’ territory were assigned as follows 


Pergunna Baroda........ Rs. 6 , 00,000 

Do. Petald „ 3,00,000 

Do. Ahmedabad „ 1,00,000 

Customs of the City of Baroda .. . „ 75,000 

Do. Seemore or Kurree..,.., „ 1,50,000 

Do. Koralee .............. — „ 25,000 

Do. Rajpeepla „ 45,000 


In September 1803, a further loan of Rb. 12 , 35,000 
was raised under British guarantee from Kooshal- 
chund Ambeydass, to pay off expenses incuiTed by 
the British Government, and ready money advanced 
by them during the war with Mulhar Rao. For the 
repayment of this loan also certain revenues in the 
Surat Attavesee were assigned. In October 1803, a 
further loan of Rs. 9,23,600 .-.was advanced under 
British guarantee by Samul Bechur and Mungul 
Sukeedass for the total discharge of the Arabs 5 and 
for the repayment of this sum, the same revenues 
were assigned as these for the liquidation of the 22 
lacs, to commence when the latter was cleared off. 

In August 1803, a sum of Rs. 8,16,750 was 
advanced by Hurree Bhugtee, Mungul Sukeedass, 
Samul Bechur, Kooshalchund Ambeydass, Ruttonjee 
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Khandass, Vuckut Sliashet and Myral Narayen, to 
pay o£f the arrears of the Seindee Seebundy who had 
established a Dhurna on Eaojee Appajee ; for the 
repayment of this, certain revenues of the year 1803-4 
were assigned. 

In the same year, a warrant or order for Es. 75,000, 
upon the anticipated tribute from Katty war was given 
under the Company’s guarantee to pay off the arrears 
pf Doomsay bin Alee Silladar. 

A similar order for Es. 87,500 was granted to 
Dewaram Jewary, a Surat merchant, in liquidation 
of a debt due to him by tKe Durbar. 

In the same year, a loan of 3 lacs of rupees was 
advanced by Samul Beehur and Myral Narayen to 
settle the commissariat accounts ; and for the liquida- 
tion of this, the revenues of Puttun, Yeesanuggur 
and Wurnuggur for the year 1805-6 were assigned. 

Thus in one year a sum of no less than 
Es. 55,85,851, exclusive of 10 lacs furnished by the 
British Government, was advanced by Baroda 
bankers to meet the exigencies of the state, and we 
became answerable that this large amount was duly 
repaid from the stipulated revenues. 

On the 26th November 1808, the Eesident reported 
that the balance of the whole of the loans, of 
which the payment had been secured on the 
bhandery of the Honorable Company, had been 
reduced to a sum of Es. 12,55,893, and that several 
of the loans had been clearly liquidated, and the 
bhandery seals removed ; at the same time the 
balance due to the British Government on account of 
loans advanced by them amounted to Rs. 20,10,063. 
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In 1807, however, it had been found necessary to 
raise a new loan of Rs, 71,26,733 to discharge the 
arrears due by the state on account of military and 
other expenses. This sum was advanced by the un- 
dermentioned bankers : — Mungul Sukeedass, Samul 
Bechur, Arjoonjee Nathjee Turwaree, Purboodass 
Shet, Hurry Bhugtee and Myrai Narayan. The 
repayment with interest was secured by oi'ders 
issued under the guarantee of the Resident on the 
anticipated revenues of the state to the amount of 
Rs. 34,63,853 per annum, and Major Walker 
expressed his firm expectations that six years from 
the date on which he wrote, or in 1814, the Baroda 
Government would find itself released from debt, 
efiicient and respectable in its establishment, and in 
the enjoyment of a larger surplus revenue than any 
state in India. These anticipations, from a variety 
of causes too numerous to be mentioned here, were 
not realized. 

In 1812, the Guicowar debt to the British Govern- 
ment was extinguished, and the Government of 
Bombay proceeded “ to deliberate on the highly 
important question of gradually detaching ourselves 
from that intimate and internal interference in the 
details of the Guicowar affairs ” which had hitherto 
been necessary, and after calling for accounts and 
reports close the deliberation by directing the Resi- 
dent to give his attention to the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty ; this was never executed. 

On the 6th February 1817, Captain Carnac, in 
reporting on the financial position of the Baroda 
state, expressed his opinion that, notwithstanding 
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the’serious disturbances wbicb bad prevailed in the 
country, tbe inconveniences resulting from the 
Pesliwa’s resumptions, and the extravagant expen- 
diture on account of tbe Mission to Poona, tbe state 
might be expected to be relieved of its pecuniary 
difficulties in tbe year 1819. He explained that at 
tbe end of tbe year 1816 tbe liabilities amounted to 
Its. 94,19,654, but that, tbrougb tbe influence of 
DhakjeeDadajee, the minister, tbe claims for interest 
bad been reduced to 6 per cent, per annum, dimini- 
shing tbe debt by tbe sum of Es. 39,21,963, and 
leaving it at the amount of Rs. 54,97,690. Dbakjee 
Dadajee, Hurree Bbugtee and Myral Narayen also 
became state potedars or bankers for 5 years at a 
reduction of interest to 9 from 12 per cent, per 
annum. These favourable anticipations were found in 
1819 to have been delusive. Syajee Eao had become 
indebted in a sum of tO lacs to the potedars, and 
tbe Eesident proposed to reduce tbe annual expenses 
of the Guicowar military establishment. This 
proposal was, however, negatived by Government. 

In 1820 Mr. Elpbinstone,the Governor of Bombay, 
visited Baroda, and in tbe course of his conferences, 
discovered that the total debts of the state amounted 
to the sum of Rs. 1,07,66,297. Loans for tbe 
liquidation of this sum were raised from six of the 
principal bankers of Baroda under tbe guarantee of 
the British Government, the Guicowar engaging that 
they should be repaid with interest at the different 
rates which had been agreed on, in annual instal- 
ments of 15 lacs of rupees. Tbe Guicowar was at 
the time warned by Mr. Elphinstone that if, from 



any cause whatever, the arrangements made for- 
ensuring the stipulated payments were to fail, it 
would be absolutely necessary for the Company once 
more to take the entire management of the country 
into its own hands, and that the Government would 
not have the least choice in adopting that measure. 

In spite of this warning, the instalments were very 
irregularly paid, and on the 1 0th September 1825 
Mr. Willoughby, who was then in charge of the 
Residency, reported that notwithstanding the pay- 
ments made the debts of the state had increased to 
Rs. 1, S3, 8 1,389. Mr. Williams in the following year 
urged upon Syajee Rao retrenchment and reforms in 
the administration, and that he should appropriate to 
the reduction of the guaranteed loan a sum of up- 
wards of half a crore of rupees, which he was reported 
to have accumulated by means of private collections. 
After considerable discussion, the Guicowar consent- 
ed to farm his districts in septennial leases, under 
the British guarantee, but he soon, as was the wont 
of Syajee Rao, broke through his engagements, 
infringed the leases and the guaranteed potedaree, 
so that Government was necessitated, in order to 
carry out its guaranteed obligations, to sequester 
part of His Highness’ districts, which it did under 
the following proclamation of the 28th March 
1828.— 

“Whereas His Highness Syajee Rao Guico war, 
unmindful of the friendship which has so long existed 
between the British Government and the state of 
Baroda, and disregarding the repeated and solemn 
remonstrances which have been made to him by the 
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British representative at Ms Court, has, under the 
influence of wicked and designing persons, openly 
and deliberately violated engagements which had 
been concluded for the sole benefit of the state, with 
His Highness’ full knowledge and concurrence, and 
sanctioned by the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment ; and whereas all endeavours to persuade His 
Highness of the danger to which he was exposing 
himself by persevering in such conduct have failed 
of producing the desired effect, the Governor in 
Council has at length been reluctantly compelled to 
adopt decisive measures for the vindication of its 
violated faith and insulted honour, and to take into 
his own hands the means of providing for the full 
and satisfactory repayment of all claims, for the 
liquidation of which the British Government are 
guarantee. 

“ The conduct of His Highness Syajee Rao would 
have fully justified the British Government in declar- 
ing. existing treaties at an end, and in treating him 
as in a state of open hostility with the British Govern- 
ment ; but having no views of aggrandizement or 
self-interest, and being solely desirous to uphold the 
integrity of its faith, it has determined to limit itself to 
the most moderate course it could adopt consistently 
with the claims of those it has guaranteed, not that the 
conduct of His Highness entitles him individually to 
consideration, but because the British Government is. 
anxious to evince its regard and consideration for the 
Guicowar family. 

“ Acting upon this principle, the Governor in 
Council limits himself to the measure of placing 
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under temporary sequestration the following resources 
and territories of the Guicowar, vk:— 

Pergunna Pitlaud. 

Ditto Byul. 

Ditto Kuree, 

Ditto Dubhoy Bhadurpoor. 

Ditto Sinnore. 

Ditto Amrolee, Damnuggur, and Seea- ' 
nuggur. 

Tribute Katteewar. 

Ditto Mahee Cauiita. 

Ditto Rewa Caunta. 

Ditto Rajpeepla. 

Ditto Oodeypoor. 

Ditto of Tributary Sunkheira villages. 

“ The Governor in Council deems it necessary to 
declare, in the most explicit manner, that the only 
obieot of such sequestration is to enable the British 
Government to satisfy the just demands of the 
creditors who hold its guarantee under the septennial 
arrangements concluded by His Highness in 1826. 

“ The occupation of the territory included in this 
sequestration being only temporary, as little change 
as possible will be made in its administration, it 
being intended to restore the territory as soon as the 
purpose for which it is assumed has been fulfilled. 
The British Government, not withstanding the 
conduct of His Highness Byajee Rao, has too great a 
regard for the family of the Guicowar and the ties 
nf friendship which have, so long bound the two 



states to complete the permanent alienation of one 
beega of its dominions. 

“ The above sequestration has in view only the 
fulfilment of the pecuniary engagement made with 
the bankers under the guarantee of the British 
Government; but when that object has been attained, 
it will remain for the British Government to consider 
the reparation which may be due to itself for the 
expenses to which it has been exposed by the con- 
duct of His Highuess ; to take ample security against 
any future violation by that prince either of the 
terms of the treaties with the Guico war state or the 
pledges and guarantees it has given to individuals. 

“ This proclamation is therefore promulgated for 
general information, in order that the motives of the 
British Government may be fully understood. 

(Signed) John MALcoLM.’f 

In November 18E1, the Resident at Baroda fur- 
nished Government with a statement showing that 
the debts of the Baroda state, in which the Bombay 
Government was interested, amounted to the sum of 
Es. 1,28,42,826, and at the same time intimated that 
it was Syajee Rao’s earnest wish that Lord Clare, 
who was then Governor of Bombay, should pay His 
Highness a visit at Baroda to settle all points in 
dispute. That nobleman immediately complied. He 
joaid a short' visit to Baroda in November 1831, and 
again returned in March in 1832. In the conferen- 
ces that followed, the first subject of discussion was 
regarding the liquidation of the debt due to the 
bankers at Baroda under the guarantee of the British 
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GovernBient. Lord Clare found that both the bankers 
and Syajee Eao were willing to come to a settlement 
of their accounts, and consequently thought it better 
to let the parties settle the business between them 
in their own way, without any interference on the 
part of the British Government. It was accordingly 
arranged between the Gruicowar and the bankers to 
their Wtual satisfaction. In order to make up the 
required sum, His Highness produced about 15 lacs 
of his own private treasure. When the matter was 
arranged, the bankers, by name Gopal Rao Myral, 
Ruttonjee Khandass, Hurree Bhugtee, and Ruttonjee 
Manickchund, were summoned bylthe Governor, and 
in his presence declared that a fair and satisfactory 
payment had been made of their guaranteed debts ; 
that the" released the Company from their bhandery, 
and had no further claims of a pecuniary nature 
against the British Government. The deeds were 
subsequently cancelled in the presence of His High- 
ness Syajee Rao, thereby bringing to an end a 

long continued source of irritation between the two 
Governments. 

The first guaranteed case transferred from the 
Arab jemedars to the British 

Khandass’ p'atell and Government to be noticed, is 
Bhyobund Desai. that of Khandass W agj ee, Patell 

of Durropoora, and Bhphund Khoosalchund, Desai 
of Baroda. These individuals obtained in a.d. 1775 
a 28 years’ lease of the farm of the districts of Padra, 
Baroda, and Wusravee from the Durbar. In 1794 
a.d. Govind Rao, the reigning Guicowar, dispossessed 
tliem of the management of these districts, and as 
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was usual in such cases, called upon them to render 
an account of their administration, with a view of 
extorting a nuzzerana from them. In consequence 
of this demand, they fled for refuge to the district 
of Jumboosur, then belonging to the Peishwa, and 
remained there a year under the protection of the 
Peish-wa^s Sursooba. Finally in 1795 the Baroda 
.government gave them a safe conduct, and on their 
paying a nuzzerana of a lac of rupees, they received a 
purwana of settlement from the Guicowar, in which 
they were granted — Ut, a permanent assignment of 
Rs. 1,650 per annnm, on the Baroda pergunna; %id, 
they were promised a fair settlement of their accounts; 
'Ard, their property, of which they had been dispos- 
sessed, was returned to them ; Ath, their Pusaeeta 
lands were secured to them ; oth, they received 
security for the peaceable enjoyment of their ancient 
and acknowledged rights;and possessions in the 
village of Durrapoora ; 6iA, they were promised the 
assistance of Government in the recovery of their 
debts due by private individuals ; Ith, their register 
and account books were to be restored to them ; 
ditto their property clandestinely appropriated by 
individuals as far as it could be recovered ; %ih, that 
they were to have the irrevocable security of the 
following jemedai’s for themselves, their agents, and 
relations : Raja Narayen Rao Pandry, Aemanee, 
Hyder, and Nasir ; and 10;^, the parties, on making 
assurances of their duty and loyalty to the Guicowar 
Government, were promised public employment on 
their faith and zeal becoming apparent. Attached 
to the paper granting these terms was the following 


pnrwana by Govind Rao Guicowar to tbe parties 
concerned, dated April 1795 : — 

“ In former times tbe Government disputed your 
money account, and on that account yon being fearful 
left the city of Baroda. Some time after this the 
Government issued a purwana recalling you upon 
which you returned and settled your account, and 
gave you a separate memorandum containing 10 
articles, which shall be strictly conformed to, for 
which bhandery is given. you in the name of Narra- 
yen Rao Raja Pandry, Aemanee Jemedar, Hyder 
Jemedar and Nasir Jemedar; after this no more 
notice shall be taken of the former dispute, for which 
perpetual bhandery is given.” 

The four jemedars abovementioned affixed their 
seals to this paper, and when three of them were 
dismissed in 1 802-3, their seals were removed and 
their signatures erased, and the bhandery of the 
Honorable Company was substituted, Major Walker, 
the Resident, affixing his seal to the document. 

No further dispute took place between the durbar 
and these individuals. In due course of time the 
latter both died, and were succeeded by their 
respective sons, Bapoo Bhychund and Wassunbhye 
Khandass, and though the guarantee was not 
formally renewed, the heirs were considered at the 
time to be entitled to all its provisions. 

In A. D. 1827, Mr. Willoughby, the Assistant in 
charge of Baroda, made a report on the case of these 
guarantees to the Government of Bombay. He gave 



it as his opiiaion, “ that the engagemhiit'^Goiild not be’'^ 
regarded as perpetual, except under certain limita-- 
tions, one of which was, that its contiuuabce in some 
measure depended on the conduct of the parties who 
held the pledge ; and that as one of the individuals, 
Bapoo Bhychund, had been concerned in several of 
the intrigues that were going on in the Baroda 
court, he considered that he had justly forfeited all 
claim to our protection, more particularly as an 
impression appeared to prevail at Baroda, that 
however exceptionable the conduct of the parties 
holding our guarantee, might be, otir pledges were 
perpetual and irrevocable. 

In their reply, Government informed the Resident 
that, before annulling the bhandery, it would be 
necessary to put the holder on his trial, and prove 
some act of hostility against the Guicowar or British 
Government to justify such a measure, and that mere 
opposition to a proposed improvement, even if 
accompanied by secret conferences and intrigues, 
would not afford ground for recalling a pledge of 
this nature. 

In 1829, Mr. Williams, who was then Resident 
at Baroda, furnished the family of K hand ass 
Wagjee with a copy of the purwana granted in 
1795 to Khandass and Bhychund jointly, and 
attached to it the following endorsement in his own 
handwriting t — 

“ The family of the late Khandass Wagjee having, 
through their present representative, by name 
Wassunbhye, brought to my notice that the heredi- 


};ary guarantee of the British Government held by 
them is contained in a deed bearing Colonel 
Walker’s seal, at jDresent in the possession of Bapoo 
Bhychnnd, to whose family, in common with them- 
selves, the said guarantee was originally granted, 
and having requested an authenticated copy thereof 
as an act of justice, and in consideration of several 
important services performed by this family and 
Iheir principal gomashtas, by name Bhanabhye and 
KakoohaPandoorung, both at Baroda and in Rajpeepla 
to the advantage of the British Government, I have 
affixed the Company’s seal and my signature to this 
copy of the aforesaid guarantee taken from the 
Residency records, and which 1 should regard as 
equally valid with the original. The nature and 
obligations of this guarantee are recorded in a report 
to Government, dated the 11th September 1827, and 
will be found inserted in the list of guarantees 
granted by the British Government, accompanying 
Colonel Walker’s reports, dated the 29th March 
1805 and 26th November 1808. It is the 9th and 
43rd of the general list of these obligations, compiled 
at a later period by Mr. Willoughby, I sent to 
Government with my report on the affairs of Baroda, 
dated 31st May 1827. : 

“I am happy to avail myself of this opportunity to 
record the very high sense I entertain of the respect- 
ability, merits, and services of the firm of Khandass 
Wagjee and their two principal gomashtas before 
mentioned, and strongly recommend them to the 
just counteiiaiice and protection of any public officer 
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of the British Government who may have iutei'cotirse 
with them, conceiving them to be highly deserving 
of notice and support. 

(Signed) J. Williams, 

Resident.” 

Baroda, 15th October 1829. 

This endorsement is entered at full length, in order 
to show the fallacies that existed in those times 
regarding our bhandery engagements, and the 
facilities afforded by officials in renewing, and even 
going beyond our original engagements. Mr. 
Williams calls this an hereditary guarantee, whereas 
no mention is made of heirs in the purwana ; and 
though the perpetual guarantee of the Arabs is given 
it can only have been meant to remain in force as 
long as they remained in the Guicowar service. But 
more of this hereafter. 

In the year 1822, a potedar or banking firm, 
guaranteed by the British Government, was estab- 
lished in Kajpeepla, to manage the pecuniary affairs 
of that state in the name of Parikh Amurtaee Lulloo- 
bhai. There were five shares in the establishment, 
two of which were held by the firm of Khandass 
Wagjee. In 1846, the Raja of Eajpeepla complained 
against the potedar firm to the Political Agent in the 
Rewakanta, and claimed a large sum, amounting to 
lacs of rupees, from them. Three years subsequent 
to this, the Government of Bombay ordered that all 
money transactions with this firm should be stopped. 
On the I8th May 1850, both parties entered into au 



agreement to settle their disputes by a punchayet, 
but on the members not being able to agree in their 
decision, a paper was 'passed by both parties on the 
29th July of the same year, agreeing to abide by the 
decision of the Political Agent, assisted by 
Purshotum Khandass and Dulputram Nurrotum, and 
on the same day the claims of the Raja against the 
firm were fixed at Rs. 40,0u0, and a writing was then 
and there signed by Boodur Duneshwur on the part 
of the Raja, and Gela Narayan on the part of the 
potedar, that they were satisfied with the result. 

Major Brown, who was then Political Agent} 
ratified this decision; but on his death, which occurred 
shortly after’vyards, it transpired that when the claims 
of the Raja against the potedars were about to be 
investigated by a punchayet, the potedars gave a 
written agreement (entirely of course without Major 
Brown’s knowledge), that if the claims of the Raja 
should ,be settled by the punchayet with the con- 
currence of the Political Agent for Rs. 40,000 or less, 
10,000 should be paid by the former to an Agent of 
Duneshwur Wishwanath, the Raja’s minister, and 
that then Duneshwur and the firm jointly applied 
to Major Brown to settle the casein conjunction with 
two people of their own choosing. These two 
persons subsequently stated, that they had only to 
announce an amicable settlement made by the parties, 
and that accordingly a decision was passed on the 
same day according to the Raja precisely Rs. 40,000. 

It was subsequently discovered in 1855, that by 
the showing of their own account books, the firm 
was justly indebted to the Raja in a sum of 
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Rs. 1,86,442-1 4-3j and that the members had 
consequeutly conspired with the minister, by a bribe 
of Rs, 10,000, to deprive the Raja of nearly a lac 
and a half of money. 

The minister Duneshwur was removed from the 
country, or rather was not permitted to return to it 
from Bombay, whither he had gone to complain, and 
the Political Agent was directed to withdraw his 
countenance from all parties composing the late 
Rajpeepla potedaree firm, preventing them as much 
as possible from having any transactions in the 
districts under his agency, and in every way marking 
the disapprobation with which their conduct was 
viewed by Government ; he was also directed to 
recover the whole sum due by the firm to the 
Rajpeepla State. 

In 1854 Sir J. Outram, in submitting his general 
bhandery report to the supreme government, 
commented on the joint guarantee enjoyed by the 
families of Bhychund. He pointed out that the fraud 
committed by the firm of Khandass Wagjee, as 
detailed above, would of itself have deprived them 
of any claim to consideration and protection the 
family might have possessed on the British Govern- 
ment ; but, independently of this, he considered that 
the guarantee should have ceased on the demise of 
the two persons whose names were given in the 
original sunnuds, and that the British Government 
was not bound to continue it even to their then 
existing families, who were not specified therein, for, 
though Mr. Williams had pronounced the guarantee 
perpetual, Sir James did not think that the term 


of the Bunnud ■warranted him to do bo, and 
although the “ ohaloo ” guarantee of the Arabs was 
given, tills expreBsion did not, in the Resident’s 
•opinion, mean perpetual” ox as extending to future 
generations. In the preface to his report, he elabor- 
ately argued this question. He quite agreed with 
the Honorable Court of Directors in their opinion> 
that “it was a misconception of the original engage- 
ment made by the Arab officers to construe it as an 
obligation binding in perpetuity on the Government, 
because as the employment of those officers was in 
its very nature temporary, an engagement made by 
them must, as a general rule, also have been intended 
to be temporary. He went further than this, and 
considered that the terms of the engagement cons- 
trued correctly, did not imply an obligation binding 
with respect to posterity, and that the word “ chaloo,” 
wlien used without the addition of words signifying 
inheritance, does not bind the person giving the 
guarantee to the heirs of the person to whom the 
guarantee is given. 

The Government of India, in their reply of the 2lBt 
January 1856, concurred generally in these remarks, 
and decided that this guarantee had been forfeited 
by misconduct. It has consequently lapsed. 


No, 6. The next case to be noticed is 

Amrutlall Tooljaram. tj^^t of Amrutlali Tooljaram. 

This individual was Karbaree of Aba Shelookur, 
who held the govei'ument of Ahmedabad in 1798-99. 
Shelookur was obnoxious both to Govind Rao 
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Guicowar and to Bajee Rao Peshwa ; A?aB attacked 
and captured by the former with the sanction of the 
latter in 1799. 

Amrutlall appealed for protection to the Guicowar, 
and in 1801, secured a purwana guaranteed by 
certain Arab jemedars, containing the following 
stipulations : — 

“ 1. You are permitted to reside peaceably either 
in Baroda, Ahmedahad, or any other place in the 
Guicowar territories which you prefer, along with 
your family, and your goomashtas Purshotum, delta, 
Runchor Cohere, Seewahrana, Kewulram, and Gunesh 
Mehta, in the capacity of a merchant, and none shall 
injure you, which the Government will take care 
of as long as you conduct yourself properly. For 
the due performance of this article, the perpetual 
bhandery of Government is given in the names of 
Ahma bin Gujee, Sooltan Jafir Moobaruk bin Syud, 
and Mahomed Abood, Arab jemedars. 

“ 2. The village of Mukdoompoor, in the Deish- 
rooee pergunna, in the Peishwa’s share of the city of 
Ahmedabad, which was formerly given you in inam 
by the comavisdar of that district, shall, according 
to your request, still continue in your possession 
from sum vut 1858. 

“ 3. The Rs. 1 ,400 deposited in the house of a 
shroff at Dholka, and which was taken away by 
Jetheebaee Guicowar, shall be deducted from the 
money you will present to Government asnuzzerana, 
provided it is ascertained that the money was actually 
taken away by Jetheebaee. 
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“ 4 The bill of exchange drawn upon Sher 
Mahomed of Dholka for Rs. 12,009, and which was 
given to this Government, shall likewise be brought 
to account, if upon inquiry it is found out that that sum 
has been recovered from Sher Mahomed ; but if the 
sum still continues unpaid, the bill shall be returned to 
you, and a letter given to you from the Government, 
directing him to pay you its amount. If Jetheebaee 
Guioowar has received any part of the money, it 
shall be deducted from the amount. 

“5. It is your request that the four horses and one 
pony, a camel, and garee with bullocks, and one 
garee ornamented with gold, which are now in the 
possession of Bucha Jemedar, as well as six bundles 
of cloth, in the possession of a person by name 
Oopadea, together with any other articles which the 
Government or any other person formerly took away 
from you, shall be restored to you on proof of the^ 
fact. To this request the Government consents to| 
restore you two horses and one garee with bullocks, 
and all other articles in the possession of anybody 
else it will order them to be returned to you. 

“6. You have made a request that the bond, 
which Canojee Rao Guioowar formerly obtained from 
you, should be given back to you, which shall be 
complied with if the bond is found in the possession 
of Government ; but should it not be discovered, a 
receipt shall be given you for it. 

“ 7. You have likewise requested that the bond 
obtained by Government from Bechur Paruck, 
belonging to Boodrabye, may be given back to him. 



The Government believes that it has already been 
returned, but if not, it shall be so. 

“ 8. You request that five of your domestics may 
be taken into the service of Govex'nment, and that 
the silver stick of your chobedar may be returned. 
The Government consent to employ five persons 
belonging to you in the sebundy stationed at 
Ahmedabad. 

“ 9. y ou request that the Government will order 
every body who owes you money to pay it to you ; 
the Government consents to do so, with the excep- 
tion of the money levied by Seelookur, formerly 
coma visdar of Ahmedabad. 

“10. You request that the Government, out of its 
kindness, will restore you the jewels and ornaments 
formerly plundered from your house, and likewise 
that the jewels, &c., taken away by other persons 
may be recovered from them upon your identifying 
them as your property. In answer to this, the 
Government states that it did not obtain any article 
of jewellery ; but whatever articles are proved by 
you to have been taken away by other persons, it 
will cause them to be restored to you. 

“11. You request that in case any person here- 
after should come to Ahmedabad in the capacity of 
comavisdar on the part of the Peshwa, that person 
should give you a purwana for your satisfaction. 
The Government reply, should a comavisdar come 
in the space of five years, then this Government will 
cause him to give the purwana requested. 

“12. The Government permits you to reside in 
its territories, and to carry on the business of a 
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mercliant therein, for which bhandery is given that, 
if you wish to proceed anywhere else, you shall be 
allowed to do so, and shall not receive any injury 
from Government. You must not however behave 
ill on account of Seelookur, but carry on the business, 
of a merchant in peace. 

“13. You request that you may sufiEer no injury 
from the Peshwa at Poona. The Government agrees 
never to send you there, unless it is your own 
pleasure to go there. 

“These 13 articles have been written and shall be* 
strictly performed. The sum of money which you 
have engaged to pay to Government as a nuzzeranr. 
must be paid, and yon must behave yourself properly 
in future. The bundle of cloth belonging to you a' 
Ahmedabad, and which was taken from you, shal.^ 
be returned to you.” 

This document was signed and sealed by thei 
four jemedars above mentioned, and when they wera 
dismissed from Baroda, their seals were erased, and 
the seal and signature of Major Walker were affixed 
on behalf of the Company. Amrutlall continued to 
reside in Ahmedabad. He died not long after, and 
was succeeded by his only -son Boolaheedass 
Amrutlall, who also died in the year 1813, leaving a 
widow, by name Soorujkoover. This lady lived till 
1851, and as by the transfer of the Peshwa’s share 
of Ahmedabad she had become a British subject, the 
guarantee had virtually lapsed, as far as the Guico- 
war was concerned, long before her decease. 

In 1849 Captain French, the Acting Resident, 
pointed this out to Government, and suggested that 
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the guarantee should be withdrawn. Government,, 
however, in their reply decided that the guarantee 
was perpetual, and as Ahmedabad was specifically 
mentioned as one of the places in which its privileges 
were to be enjoyed, the residence there of a person 
entitled to succeed to the guarantee could be no 
reason for its being cancelled. 

In his report of 1854 to the Supreme Government, 
Sir J. Outram mentioned that this guarantee had 
lapsed by the death of Sooruj hoover, and in elucida- 
tion of his argument that “ chaloo bhanderies” 
granted by Arab jemedars could not be considered 
hereditary, he pointed out that the guarantee extended 
not only to Amrutlall and his family, but also to six 
of his goomashtas, each specified by name, all of 
whose heirs would have had equal right to claim 
the guarantee had it been so intended ; nor could it 
be supposed that a guarantee, intended to extend to 
the future guarantees of seven different families, 
woirld have been so lightly given, or that the heirs 
of these six goomashtas would have failed to claim 
the guarantee could it be so construed. 


j;]-Q The next on. the list is the gua- 

Koosalchimd Ambeydass rantee to Koosalchund Ambey- 
and Purboodass Mooljee. Purboodass Mooljee. 

These two men were brothers, and were engaged 
in trade at Poona. In a.d. 1795, Purboodass Mooljee 
established a banking firm at Baroda under the title 
of Koosalchund Ambeydass. The latter does not 
appear to have even visited Baroda, and died in the 
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year 1798. In the year 1801 Annnnd. Eao Guicowar 
gave a perpetual guarantee to the firm in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“You wish to reside in Baroda to carry on the 
business of a banker and merchant peaceably, for 
which yon wish a promise of protection from the 
Government, and have made a representation to that 
effect. This paper is therefore sent to yon, desiring 
you to reside, together with your family and your 
goomashta Permanund in Baroda, and trade in 
peace ; and you shall experience no injury either 
from the Government or any body else. If you wish 
to leave Baroda to proceed to any other place, you 
shall be allowed to do so. WhereArer you wish to go 
we will cause you to arrive there. 

“ For the due performance of what is written above, 
the perpetual guarantee of Meer Kemalopdin Hoosein, 
Khan Bahadoor, of Ahea bin Nasir, and Mahomed 
bin Ahmood, jemedars, is given to you.” 

Signed and sealed by the above persons. ' 

When the two Arab jemedars were dismissed from 
the service of the Government, their bhandery was 
withdrawn, and that of Major Walker, on the part of 
the Honorable Company substituted, which was 
consented to by Government, dated 1803, and signed 
and sealed by Major Walker. 

Koosalchund, as above stated, died at Poona in 
1798 without issue. Purboodass also had no 
children, so in 1810 he and Gungabaee, the widow 
of Koosalchund, adopted Kesowdas, the only son of 
their only sister. 
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Tiae particulars connected with the guaranteed 
loans lent by this firm to- the durbar have already 
been related. 

Purboodass died in 1813> and four years subse- 
quent to this his adopted son, Kesowdass, went with 
his family to Gwalior, leaving. Gungabaee, the widow 
of Koosalchund, to conduct the business of the firm. 
Kesowdass never returned to Baroda. After visiting 
Gwalior he settled at Muthra, and died there in 1833, 
leaving his widow Jumabaee childless, although she 
had had a daughter as late as the year 1830, which 
died in its infancy. Gungabaee also died in Baroda 
in the year 1833, Jumabaee was therefore left sole 
heiress of the firm, but on her return to Baroda from 
Muthra in the year 1843, she found that Damodur, a 
grandnephew of Kesowdass, had taken possession i f 
the property of the firm, and refused to give her any 
participation in the profits, on the plea that he had 
been adopted by Gui^abaee in the year 1831, by the 
written consent of Kesowdass, and that in 1843, 
Syajee Eao Guicowar had given him a sunnud of 
adoption, and had confirmed him in his pretensions 
as sole proprietor of the banking firm. Jumabaee 
immediately claimed the protection and interference 
of the British Government, and a voluminous 
correspondence ensued, Syajee Rao supported the 
pretensions of Damodur, as he had already received 
a large nuzzerana on granting the sunnud of 
adoption. 

In. 1848, a commission of high native legal func- 
tionaries from the neighbouring zillahs assembled at 
the Residency to investigate the claims of the rival 
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Iieirs. They decided that Damodur had no valid 
claims at all ; they proved that he had altered the 
meaning of a letter from Kesowdass to Gungahaee, 
on which he asserted that the former had given his 
consent to the adoption, and that hy an ingenions 
substitution of letters he had changed a Guzerat 
sentence, meaning “ Further know all the tidings 
that are written,” into “ and the tidings about 
adoption as written are all understood and they 
conclusively proved that by Hindoo law no adoption 
by Gungabaee could be valid. Government fully 
concurred in this decision, and directed the Besident 
to inform His Highness the Guicowar that, in their 
opinion, Jumabaee was the rightful heir to the 
property of the firm, and entitled to the guarantee 
of the British Government. They commented on the 
fraud practised by Damodur to gain his ends, and 
considered that by this criminal conduct he had lost 
all title to succeed at any time to the guarantee 
given by Government to the firm. 

Jumabaee had as clear a case in her favour as she 
possibly could have ; but native-like, and acting 
under the advice of rascally vakeels, she attempted to 
strengthen it by forgeries. She produced a letter 
purporting to have been written to her hy Gungabaee 
after the death of Kesowdass, stating that she had 
entrusted the management of the firm to Damodur, but 
that if she (Jumabaee) did not approve of this, she 
would remove him from the management ; and she 
also produced what purports to be a deed of adoption 
written by Kesowdass in 1832 in favour of Jugjee* 
wun, a nephew, who had since died. 
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Id commenting on this Useless piece of chicanery, 
Crovernment considered that Jiimabaee was totally 
undeserving of any particular favour, and refused to 
extend its guarantee to any adoption that might at 
any time be made by hen This decision was upheld 
by the Court of Directors in their despatch, dated 
28th November 1849, and His Highness the Guicowar 
delivered over the property in Baroda in October 
1851 to Jumabaee, though under protest and solely 
against his will. 

Jumabaee, on becoming paramount, immediately 
sued Damodur for arrears stated to be owing to her, 
and was allowed by the durbar to keep him in rigor- 
ous confinement in her own house for six njonths. 
On this coming to the knowledge of the Resident, 
he immediately forwarded a rigorous remonstrance 
to the Guicowar and Jumabaee, which resulted in 
Damodur being set at liberty, and an amicable 
arrangement being effected between the parties, by 
which Jumabaee consented to give Damodur an 
immediate sum of Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

Her conduct in this matter was strongly animad- 
verted on by Government, and she was informed 
that the release of Damodur alone prevented their 
taking serious notice of her conduct, and that if she 
wished to retain the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment, her future conduct must evince her endeavours 
to merit it. . 

Jumabaee died a few months ago, and this 
bhandery has in consepience lapsed. 
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Tlie next gaiaraiitee to be 

c<^ , I noticed, is tliat given by the 

feliLinkGriSG SooiiuGr* . , * 0 i 

jee, Desaee'of Bullesur. Arabs to bhunkerjee boonderjee, 

Desaee of Bullesur. 

boonderjee was formerly the Desaee of Bullesur, 
and having no son, an i feeling his death approaching, 
he adopted a relative named bhunkerjee. Twenty- 
two months after his death his widow produced a 
child, to whom she wished that the Desaee’s rights 
should be confirmed, but on Doolubjee, Shunkerjee’s 
father, representing the case at Baroda, and paying 
a nuzzerana of Rs. 30,000, the adoption was confirmed 
under the guarantee of certain Arab jemedars, and 
a sunnud, under date the 27th April 1801, was 
granted to bhunkerjee, of which the following is a 
translation : — 

“ Whereas you sent to Baroda your real father, by 
name Doolubjee Kulianjee, who represented before 
the Huzoor that boonderjee Soorjee, Desaee of 
Bullesur, had a son by his first Avife, who died at 
the age of thirty years. The Desaee’s age being 
between 55 and 60 years, and considering that he 
had no son, he contracted a second marriage ; four 
or five years elapsed and no offspring, he fell sick, 
and his life was despaired of. Considering therefore 
that the “ wuttun ” would be lost were he to die 
without heirs, four of his friends and Trimbuck 
Khunderow, Comavisdar of the Bullesur pergunna, 
residing at Nowsaree, Mooljee Govinjee on the part 
of Mullarjee Shet, the Umuldars of the Mooglaee 
state, the Gomashta of Tasseedas Lalldass, banker of 
Surat, Nanabhaee Joshee, karbarce of boonderjee. 



Kursedjee MetKa, Parsee, and the mother of the 
second wife, Goolab Desaeen, and all the villagers, 
having assembled together, began to consider that 
there being no son, the wnttun would be lost ; they 
therefore deternained to persuade Desaee Doolubjee 
Kulianjee, who was of the family and had three 
eons, to give up one of them. Nanabhaee Joshee 
was then sent to call Doolubjee, who accordingly 
came ; all spoke to him on the subject. Soonderjee 
said that his condition was one of difficulty ; that ere 
long his family would be extinct, therefore Doolubjee 
being his friend, should make over to him the 
youngest of his three sons. To this he consented 
in the presence of the Desaee (Soondeijee), the 
Desaeen (Soonderjee’s second wife), both karharees, 
and all the others, in consideration of his own wife 
and the Desaeen being real sisters. When this was 
done, there was no report about the Desaeen being 
with child. Eight days after the adoption had taken 
place, Soonderjee Desaee died, and you, the adopted 
son, performed the funeral obsequies. The Desaeen 
had her head shaved, and the neighbouring landhold- 
ers, the Mandvee Karbai'ee, and the Karbaree of 
the Umuldar, on the part of the Mooglaee, came and 
presented mourning clothes. Afterwards Kursedjee 
Metha, the Mookhtiar Karbaree, and the Desaeen 
privately consulted that, in adopting the sou of a 
friend, their reputation would hereafter suffer ; that 
as they had money, they should spread some false 
report to the effect that she, the Desaeen, was three 
mouths gone in the family way, and that only six 
mouths reinaiued, when, should slie bring iuri ha 
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son, lie would inherit the wuttun ; that in that case 
four or five villages on account of the Desaeengereej a 
house and slaves should be given to the adopted son. 
At the time of the Sooawar (a day before the birth 
and forty days after), the Desaeen said that the child 
had died in the womb ; 13 months after this she 
produced a girl y 22 months had elapsed, a time 
which was never heard of. After the birth of the 
daughter, Kursedjee thought that the management 
■of the wuttun should be conducted in the name of 
her future husband, and that Doolubjee Kulianjee 
should not be permitted to interfere in any way. 
A complaint was made during the administration of 
his late Highness Damajee Rao Guicowar, but 
Kursedjee presented money and prevented redress 
being given ; after that the request was once or 
twice made during the time of his late Highness 
Bawa Saheb (Govindrow Guicowar). In the year 
A.D. 1894-95, Doolubjee complained that Kursedjee 
Mehta took away as many rupees as he pleased from 
the mahal ; at that time the Sirkar took from him 
(Kursedjee) Rs. 41,000. Kursedjee determined on 
marrying the Desaeen’s daughter to the son of 
Humeebhai Soorjee, Desaee of Ohieklee, and you, 
Sunkerjee, came to the Sirkar and informed his late 
Highness Bawa Saheb of the circumstance. Where- 
upon sowars and a karkoon were sent to the mahal 
and imprisoned the Desaeen, her daughter, 
Kursedjee, and his two sons, who were brought to 
Baroda, and there confined ; during the confine- 
ment Kursedjee died; after that Bawa Saheb also 
died, and Kursedjee’s son spent money and com- 
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menced negotiating during tte administration of His 
late Highness Kanojee Eao Gnicowar, and through 
the agency of one Dada Parsee, he caused a sunnud 
to be granted in the name of the son-in-law of the 
Hasaeen, created disturbances in the mahal, and 
made you, the Comavisdar, &c., prisoners ; the said 
Pestonjee Kursedjee Mehta having appointed a new 
mamlutdar, managed the affairs of the mahal, and 
embezzled the sum of between 15 to 20,000 Rupees. 
When this circumstance became known to the Sirkar, 
Pestonjee and the Desaeen fled to Surat, taking with 
them all the surinjam (kit)^ and there got the daughter 
married, which had hitherto been prevented. After- 
wards, the above-mentioned Comavisdar and yourself 
(Shunkerjee) were released from confinement and 
brought to Baroda, and on hearing the particulars of 
your case, orders were issued to the effect that the 
sunnud, granted by the late Kanojee Rao, on a 
misrepresentation from the Parsee was not proper ; 
that you should therefore present a nuzzerana, when 
an hereditary guaranteed sunnud for you and your 
heirs would be presented to you as the adopted son 
of Soonderjee, and the nuzzerana was agreed to, 
according to the tenor of the instructions. 

“ The Sirkar is therefore pleased to grant this 
sunnud in your name, Shunkerjee Soonderjee Desaee, 
the adopted son of Soonderjee, of the pergunna 
above mentioned ; and you are hereby authorized 
to enjoy as an hereditary right the usual allow’ances 
appertaining to the Desaeegiri villages, as many as 
there may be, as also of the villages granted for the 
maintenance of a palkee ; and you are faithfully to 
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perform the service of the Sirkar ; perpetnal guarantee 
is also granted in the sunnud to Doolubjee Kulianjee 
Desaee, that he shall suffer no unjust treatment 
from the Sirkar, and you having been acknowledged 
as the adopted son of Soonderjee Soorjee, and 
successor to the wuttun, and having paid to the 
Sirkar the nuzzerana of Rs. 32,000, no alteration 
shall be made in this arrangement. For the due 
performance of which the bhandery of Ajum Meer 
Kumaloodeen Hoossein Khan Bahadoor, Umeen 
Jemedar, Sooltan Jafir Jemedar, Mahomed Abood 
Jemedar, and Mahomed Nughoor Jemedar, is given.” 

The seals and signatures of these jemedars are 
attached. 

When the Arab jemedars were dismissed, their 
seals and signatures were erased, and the guarantee 
of the British Government, under the seal and 
signature of Major Walker, was substituted, under 
date the 26th February 1803. 

Shunkerjee had not the ready money available to 
pay the nuzzerana to the Government, and therefore 
got the firm of Kooshalchund Ambeydass to advance 
it as a loan, depositing as a security the guaranteed 
sunnud. This firm held the pergunna of Bullesur 
in farm, and at the same time managed the Desaee’s 
lands, making him and the widow of his ado])tive 
father an allowance, and repaying themselves out of 
the proceeds of the estate. 

In the year a. n. 1812-13, the firm of Mvrai 
Narayen obtained the farm of the Bullesur pergunna, 
and took charge of the Dasaee’s possessions on 
account of Govermueut, continuing the aJi'.nvaiice 
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granted by KooslTialch,nnd Ambeydass to the widow 
and adopted son of Soonderjee. 

About that time Gungadhur Shastree was all- 
powerful at Baroda, and to him the widow of Soon- 
derjee and the husband of the child born 22 months 
after the Desaee’s death applied for possession of the 
Desaee’s rights, on the ground that the adoption was 
irregular. The Shastree did not attempt to put them 
in possession of their alleged right, but only made 
use of the information to further the interests of the 
durbar : he bought up the sunnud from Kooshal- 
chund Ambeydass, deposited it in the durbar records, 
and truned a deaf ear to both parties. Thenceforth 
the durbar and the farmer shared the proceeds of the 
Desaee’s rights, for the due preservation of which 
the latter had received the express guarantee of the 
British Government. 

In 1823, Shunkerjee laid his case before the Resi- 
dent, Mr. Williams, and claimed his interference. 
Syajee Rao objected to restore the sunnud or to put 
the Desaee in possession of his rights, on the grounds 
that the adoption was irregular ; that the sunnud had 
never been in the hands of the grantee ; that Captain 
Carnac, the former Resident, had ordered an inquiry 
on the subject, and that Gungadhur Shastree was our 
agent, and could not have acted in the matter with- 
out the knowledge and authority of the Resident. 

In reply to these arguments, the Resident pointed 
out that the petitioner had received the guarantee of 
the British Government on a sunnud formerly passed 
to him under the bhandery of the Arabs ; that the 
sunnud was valid, whether placed in the hands of 
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the grantee or his agent ; that Captain Garnac had 
no anthority to make an inquiry into the validity of 
a siinnud which had received our guarantee, and 
that the 4th argument, as regards Gungadhur 
Shastree, was perfectly untenable. 

Syajee Rao then shifted his ground, and offered to 
restore the Bunnud if the Desaee would give him a 
nuzzerana ) but the Resident would not consent to 
this, and threatened to report the whole matter to 
Government, and then Syajee gave in, and handed 
up the sunntid, which was delivered over to the 
Desaee. 

Soonderjee remained in peaceable possession of his 
estate for three or four years. In the year 1828, 
however, Syajee Rao gave the farm of the Surat 
Atavesee to a person of the name of Jeewa Desaee, 
who was high in his confidence, and this individual 
lost no time in oppressing the Desaee. He placed 
his lands under attachment, and imposed a fine of 
Rs. 1,000 on the patei of his main village, which he 
extorted from him by placing a log of wood on his 
Stomach. 

The Desaee again complained, and fresh 
remonstrances were forwarded by the Resident to the 
Guicowar, and the matter was at the same time report- 
ed to Government. In his reply,. the Chief Secretary 
authorised the Resident, in case Syajee did not 
comply with his demands, to take the Desaee under 
the special protection of the British Government, and 
to use forcible means, if necessary, to remove from 
the estates of the said Desaee all persons employed 
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by the local authorities of the Guicowar Government 
taking care that all fees and “huks,” and any arrears 
of tribute or sallamee there might be owing to the 
durbar officers, were duly paid before taking these 
steps. However, the Kesident was directed to com- 
municate his instructions to SyajeeRao, and to allow 
him an interval of ten days before they were carried 
into execution, and at the same time he was to 
inform His Highness that, if he desired the counten- 
ance and regard of the British Government, he 
would punish with severity such of his local officers 
as presumed to violate that faith on the preservation 
of which the union and friendship of the two states 
must depend. 

Syajee did not deign to give any answer for 
fourteen days to the first reference that was made to 
him. After that interval he forwarded a letter to 
the Resident for the Sirsooba, directing him to 
remove the attachment and refund the amount 
extorted, but with it sent a transmitting letter 
excusing the Sirsooba’s conduct, instead of punishing 
him as required by Government. The Resident 
refused to act upon this, and after waiting for 
another month, proceeded to act on the authority 
delegated to him by the Government ; he refunded 
the amount extorted from the patel from the Resid- 
ency treasury ; he gave a small present to him for 
the torture he had undergone, and further gave the 
Desaee a written acknowledgment that he was placed 
under the special protection of the British Govern- 
ment, and furnished him with two peons from tlie 
Residency to afford due publicity to his situation. 
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A few months afterwards, at the commencement 
of the following year the Desaee again complained 
of oppression, and Syajee Rao made counter-com- 
plaints that he would not obey the orders of the 
Sirsooba ; but the Resident continued his steady 
protection towards him, and it does not appear that 
any further molestation was afforded. 

In his report of 1854, Sir J. Outram gave it as his 
opinion that this guarantee was clearly inheritable. 
He pointed out that it differed in its consitution from 
the other guarantees granted by the Arabs ; that not 
merely were jemedars of Arab troops parties to the 
original guarantee, but Arab zemindars as well, and 
that this fact supported the assumption that, while 
the bhandery of mere mercenaries sufficed for a 
temporary, more permanent security was required 
for a pledge extending to future generations, and 
that it showed, moreover, that it was as requisite for 
Arabs to specify “ heirs ’’ when intended to extend 
beyond existing parties, as it was for other classes 
to do so ; for in the sunnud heirs from generation to 
generation were expressly mentioned in addition to 
the “ Chaloo ” bhandery.” 

The Government of India concurred in this view, 
and have decided in their despatch. No. 372, of the 
21st January 1856, that this guarantee is permanent 
and hereditary. 

The abovementioned are all the guarantees of a 
permanent nature inherited from the Arabs by the 
British Government ; there were others of a temporary 
character, such as security for twelve months to the 
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persons of Hitrree Pnrsaud Bhiigwandass Desaee, 
for fifty months to the Desaee of Veernmgaum, 
Dundooka, and Ranpoor, and to the Kanoongo Sew 
Pursad Shumboola] for the same period ; to the 
farmers of the Baroda mint that the farms of the 
town should not be altered for two years, and to 
Shavul Bechur, securing him in the management of 
the farm of the Baroda pergunna for two years, but 
these need irot be noticed in detail. The bhandery 
last mentioned, to the Desaee of Bullesur, is the only 
one now remaining in force of all those guaranteed 
by the Arabs. 


The only case now remaining to be mentioned in 
g any way connected with these 


Samnl Bechur 
Munaful Sukeedass. 


and 


mercenaries, is that of Samul 
Bechur and Mungul Sukeedass. 

The monetary transactions of the Arabs were 
conducted through this firm, and in consequence of 
this, on the removal of the mercenaries from Baroda, 
they received the bhandery of the British Govern- 
ment in the terms of the following sunnud : — 


“This paper is given to Samul and Mungul Paruk, 
on account of the Arab jemedars and sebundy. 

“ Is#. — If any of the Arab jemedars now in the 
service of the Government should either be dismissed 
by the Government or leave its service of its own 
accord, they shall be paid ail arrears of pay, as well 
as the value of all horses killed or wounded, and 
likewise money shall be given according to the usual 
custom to the killed and wounded sebundy. 
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“ 2nc?. —Samul or Mungul Paruk and the vukeels 
of the dismissed jemedars, as well as their attendants, 
shall haye their accounts settled in a just manner by 
Government, for the due performance of which 
bhandery may be given. • 

“ 3rd . — Samul Bechur and Mungul Sukeedass for 
whatever money they may lend to the Government, 
or to any person in the city of Baroda or in the 
Guicowar districts, shall have it repaid to them upon 
the terms of the original agreement ; and whatever 
bhandery is given to them by any of the Arabs, 
shall be settled accordingly ; if there still remains 
any doubt, the bhandery of the Honorable Company 
may be given likewise. 

“ itk . — Both the shroffs of the jemedars who are 
dismissed; as well as their vukeels and attendants, 
&c. may remain quietly wherever they please, and 
carry on the business of merchants in peace, and 
the Government will not in any way injure them, 
and let them remain under the authority of this 
Government. If there is any doubt of this, 
bhandery may be given. 

“For the due performance of the four articles 
above written, the bhandery of Major Walker on 
the part of the Honorable Company is given, and 
therefore let the Arab jemedars, &c., as well as the 
two shroffs, faithfully serve the Government, a. d. 
1802. 

(Signed) Ma job Walker. 


Meeb Kumaloodeen Hooseinkhan.” 



This guarantee was only temporary, but Mungnl 
Sukeedass manag-ed ,to secure the good will of Mr. 
Duneau in the negotiation that took place at Cambay 
in 1802, and was consequently granted an hereditary 
guarantee by Major Walker, couched in the folio wing- 
terms, and dated the 7th January 1803 : — 

“ Whereas Mungal Sukeedass, late of Ahmedabad, 
now residing at Baroda, hath not only given a prool’ 
of his disposition to render himself worthy of the 
Honora.ble English East India Company’s good wdil 
and protection, but has fully answered the expecta- 
tions entertained by the Honorable the Governor of 
Bombay, as expressed in his certificate bearing date 
the 8th June last, and having readily and amply 
contributed towards accomplishing the Company’s 
views in this country, I do hereby declare for myself 
and on behalf of the Honorable Company, that he is 
deserving of their favour and protection, and that 
they do by these presents assureand bind themselves 
to protect and defend his house, trade, and property 
at this place, at Ahmedabad, Doiiera, Surat, and. 
Bombay, against any unjust attack or claim from the 
English or Guicowar Government, and that this 
protection shall extend to him, his wild, cliildren, 
and their posterity for ever. Given under my baud 
and the Company’s seal, in Baroda, the day, month, 
and year above written. 

( Signed) A. Walk.br, 

Resident.” 

The share taken by this firm in the different 
giiarauiiood loans to the Guicowar sialo, an<.t the, 
subsoqueni' transactions relating to iJsetn, until j!i.i>ir 



final extinction in a.d. 1832, Iiave been fully related 
above. No complaint of oppression on otber grounds 
was made by the holders of the guarantee, nor was 
the validity of their sunnuds ever called in questiou, 
although the joint guarantee was only temporary, 
and the special one to Mungiil Sukeedass was 
granted by our Government without the consent, 
and probably without the knowledge, of the reigning 
Guicowar, 

In 1849 Captain French, the Acting Resident at 
Baroda, recommended the withdrawal of tbe joint 
guarantee, on the ground that the original grantee 
had long been dead. Government in their reply 
considered that the bhandery had lapsed, but pointed 
out that Captain French had overlooked the sepa- 
rate guarantee of 1803 to Mirngul Sukeedass, quoted 
above, and decided that as his grand-children were 
alive, they were clearly entitled to our protection. 

When the representatives of Samul Bechur learnt 
that their guarantee was considered to have lapsed, 
they too produced what they professed to be the copy 
of a separate guarantee, passed to their grandfather 
by Colonel Walker in 1803, couched in precisely the 
same ' terms 'as that held by the heirs of Mungul 
Sukeedass, the names only being changed; the 
original they avered had been destroyed by fire 
years before. The case was referred to the Court 
of Directors, who decided in 1851, “ that the 
evidence of a copy not authenticated, and contained 
only in the books of the claimant himself, could not 
be taken as conclusive in his favour, unless strono- 
corroborative evidence could be produced.” The 
representatives of the family were allowed a year’s 



time and having failed during tliafc period f,o adduce 
any additional evidence in support of their case, it 
was announced to thena in 1853 that their bhandery 
had lapsed. The heirs of Mungul Sukeedass still 
enjoy the guarantee of the British Government. Sir 
J. Outram, in his Bhandery report of 1854, pointed 
out that the terms of the sunuud did not specify the 
concurrence of the then Guicowar in the pledge, and 
that it was granted as a reward for having readily 
and amply contributed towards accomplishing the 
Company’s views in Guzerat, making no mention of 
services to the Guicowar state ; he considered 
therefore that we possessed no legal right to interfere 
on behalf of this family in any questions arising be- 
tween them and the durbar, so long as they continued 
subjects of the Baroda state, and he thought that 
there was no other way of keeping faith with them 
than by affording them the option of removing into 
British territory, beyond which they shotild be 
informed that our protection could no longer be 
exerted. The Government of India, however, 
considered that the “ words of the guarantee, which 
bind the British Government to protect the grantee’s 
house at Baroda, Ahmedabad, Dollera, Surat, and 
Bombay, against any unjust attack or claim from tlie 
English or Guicowar Government, are still obligatory 
upon us wherever the grantee may reside.^’ 

This guarantee is therefore perpetual as long as 
any direct descendant of the original grantee is alive. 


No. lOi 

Soobhanjce Pol. 


The bhandery next to be 
noticed is that enjoyed b\- tin; 
heirs of Soobhaujee Pol. 
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The head of this family was Killedar of the fort of 
Kaira at the commeaoement of the present century. 
In 1802, the Guioowar Government presented Kaira 
in Inam to the Honorable Company, and compensated 
the family by an assignment of four villages, the 
revenues of which were originally estimated to be of 
the value of Rs. 11,800, and were to be appropriated 
to himself and his descendants for the maintenance 
of a paga of horse. No traces remain of the original 
sunnud of 1802. It appears to have been cancelled, 
and a fresh sunnud granted in the following year, 
which received the guarantee of Maj or Walker. The 
terms of the grant are as follows ; — 

Sunnud granted hj Annund Rao Guioowar io Soon- 
BAJEE SoOBHANJEE Pol, Paoadaes. 

“ The following ai'e the particulars of your deed 
of settlement, granted to you Soolbajee and Soobhan- 
jee Pol, this 11th May 1803, by the Guicowar 
Sirkar : — 

“ 1. — ^The paga you at present command is to 
remain in your charge as heretofore ; the paga shall 
continue yours; the following to be the villages 
whence the paga shall be paid ; — 

^Hokly ...Rs. 2,000 

Modeh Pergunna. JWasna ... „ J,200 

(Seetra „ 1,500 

4,700 

■nr i -D (Seemadra. ,, 1,000 

MatarPerguona. }A„troIy... ^ ’sOO 

1,900 

Pitlad Pergunna, Sundara ... „ 4,000 

4,000 


Total... Rs. 10,600 
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“ Of these six villages, the total produce of which 
is estimated at Es. 10,600^ the proceeds of Autroly, 
or 900 a year, are assigned for your personal 
expenses, and the remaining proceeds, or Es. 9,700 
for the expenses of the paga, agreeable to the custom 
of such establishment. 

“2. You two above-named, with your children,, 
dependants, carkoons, and relations on leaving the 
fort of Kaira, are at liberty to fix your residence 
wherever you think proper, that fort excepted, and 
wherever you remove to, there you shall be free 
from every molestation ; you shall on no account 
whatever suffer any injury, so long as you chose to 
remain, and whenever the wish to remove to your 
own wuttim induces you to move thence, we will 
see you safely thither. 

“ 3. Your p)ersonal property attached to the paga 
of every possible denomination, iron or wood, cloth or 
copper, shall be given up to you, and you are to 
remove the same at your convenience ; but you are 
carefully to abstain from appropriating any Sirkar 
accoutrements or stores attached to the paga. 

“4. Ail the claims you advance against the 
people of the place shall be carefully investigated 
and equitably adjusted. 

“ 5. The accounts of your Karbary, Mooljee 
Jetedass, shall be equitably examined and adjusted 

“6. You have hitherto discharged the duties of the 
Ivilledar of the Fort of Kaira, aiid you may, in tho 
performance of your duties, have made yourselves 
enemies among the Eyots orGrassias or others, these 
people shall on no account offer you any molestaliuu. 
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Should they do so, the Sirkar will take measures for 
your protection. Such as stated in the six para- 
graphs are the terms of your settlement, and , in 
perpetual guarantee thereto, Major Walker, the 
Besident, pledges thebhandery of the British Go- 
vernment and Ameen bin Burned Jemedar on his 
own account.” 

This document was signed and sealed by Major 
Walker and Ameen Jemedar. 

Soolbajee, one of the grantees, was uncle of 
Soobhanjee the other. On the death of the former, 
his son Setoojee quarrelled with Soobhanjee, and the 
paga was in consequence broken up and discontinued 
for a time. Setoojee then retired from the manage- 
ment, which he left solely in the hands of Soobhanjee. 
In 1814, the original sunnud above quoted was 
cancelled, and a fresh one granted exclusively in 
Soobhanjee’s name, by which arrangement the sum 
originally granted for the maintenance of the paga 
was reduced to Es. 7,193-12-0 per annum, and a 
corresponding reduction was made in the paga, the 
number of the horses being fixed at 21 instead of 34. 

The expense of the horses was calculated at 
Es. 6,250, the Pagadar’s personal expenses at 
Rs. 1,000, for Karkoons Es. 500, and miscellaneous 
items Es. 443-12-0. The revenues of three villages 
in the Baroda pergunna were assigned to meet these 
expenses ; but as they were found to yield less than 
the full amount of the nemnook, the Guicowar 
agreed to make up the deficiency as far as Es. 1,000 
annually, the pagadar being at the same time held 
accountable to the Guicowar for any excess over the 
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fiyed amount of the nemnook that the villages might 
yield. , 

Soobhanjee Pol was of a very weak iiitelleet, and 
his son Gorajee, who succeeded him, and is still 
(1861) living in possession of the paga, is almost 
imbecile. With such materials to deal with, it may 
naturally be sirpposed that constant violation of the 
bhandery has taken place. Syajee Rao, in his. 
opposition to the Biitish Government, never missed 
an opportunity of doing an injury to a guai’anteed 
subject, and this family has consequently been the 
occasion of frequent acrimonious coi’respondence 
between the Residency and the Durbar, and of endless, 
references to the Bombay and Home Governments.. 
In addition to this element of discord, Gorajee’s. 
brothers and cousins for several years claimed a 
share in the management of the paga, and though, 
their claims were always ignored, they persisted iir 
pestering succeeding Residents and Governors of 
Bombay with petitions. 

The yield of the three villages assigned for the 
maintenance of the paga was deficient for the four 
years, from 1827 to 1830 inclusive, and Syajee Rao, 
although bound by the agreement of 1814 to pay 
Rs. 1,000 annually, in such a case disbursed only 
Rs. 211-4-0 a year, leaving Rs. 2,384-10-3 due to the 
pagadar, at the same time the remonstrances of the 
Resident remained unheeded and unanswered. 

In 1832, Gorajee Pol entrusted the control of his 
paga and the management of the villages assigned 
for their support to a banker named Baba Nafra ; 
this individual first starved all the horses, then 
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uunfisoaied tlie villages without assigning any 
jn’ovisiou for the support of the family’, and finally 
threats, hut uoder a promise that the villages 
should be restored to him, Gorajee Pol was Gompelled 
to sign a release in full of all demands against Baba 
Nafra, although he had objected to various items in 
his accounts. The paga being extinct, Baba Nafra 
handed over the villages to His Highness Syajee 
Rao, who appropriated them to his own use. 

When these circumstances were brought to the 
notice of the Resident, and through him to the 
Government of Bombay, the latter authority’’ directed 
that the accounts of Baba Nafra- should be scrutinized 
through the medium of the Guicowar, and that 
arrangements should be made for the re-estahlisment 
of the paga. Syajee Rao, however, espoused the 
cause of Baba Nafra, and contended that no investi- 
gation was necessary ; he refused to compel the 
banker to show his accounts, and Government 
therefore ordered that the full amount of the 
nemnook, during the two years that the villages 
had been in Syajee Rao’s immediate possession, 
or Rs. should be deducted from the 

Guicowar tribute : with this sum the Resident, 
Southerland, reconstructed the paga. The Guicowar 
a short time afterwards, in the commencement of the 
year i84(h issued orders for the release of the 
villages from attachment, and for their being made 
over to the Pol family, ■who accordingly’ received 
charge of them. 

Through the intervention of the Resident, the 
nemnook was then entrusted to the management of 
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tlie firm of Kliaiidass Wagjee of Baroda, wlio agreed 
to receive tire revenue of the villages, and to maintain 
the paga in a proper serviceable condition. Under 
their hands the receipts from the villages rapidlj 
decreased in value, so that, instead of receiving the 
full nemnook of Rs. 7,193-12-0 per annum, the 
pagadar Avas credited with sums varying from 
Rs. 5,072-12-9 to Es 3,696-11-6 ; on this account, 
and as the Durbar had formerly agreed as above 
stated to grant the Pol family as far as Rs. 1,000 
annually Avhenever the realization from the three 
villages might be deficient to that or a greater extent, 
the Acting Resident, Mr. Ogilvie, called upon Syajee 
Rao to grant to the Pol family an allowance of 
Rs. 1,000 per annum for the years 1840 to 1844. 
This claim was stoutly resisted by His Highness, but 
on the matter being referred to the Bombay GoAmrn- 
meut, it was decided that prompt measures should 
be adopted for securing the guarantee inviolate; and 
that, although it was then too late to remedy the 
violation of the original guarantee, whereby the 
nemnook was reduced in a.d. 1814 from Rs. 11,800 
to Rs. 7,193-12-0, His Highness the GuicoAvar should 
be required to pay to the Pol family the latter amount 
in full, with arrears of the difference betAveen that 
amount and the sum the pagadar had actually 
receiAmd. 

The period of a month Avas allowed to Syajee Rao 
to agree to this decision, and the Resident Avas 
desired on its expiration to pay the amount due from 
the GuicoAvar tribute, and to take care that Avith the 
arrears the paga was placed on an efficient footing. 
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Syajee Rao made every possible objection to tliis 
deGision; be first pleaded that in 1827, in con- 
sequence of bis pecuniary embarrasments, it was 
determined tbrougb tbe Resident and Minister, with 
tbe consent of Mr. Elpbinstone, tbe Governor, and 
His Highness, that an amount of 6| per cent., sbould 
be deducted from all paga allowances, wbich reduced 
tbe Pol’s nemnook to Rs. 6,806-10-0 ; that Rs. 1,000 
■were allowed to make up tbe deficiency, making tbe 
total amount to Rs. 7,806-10-0 ; that tbe villages, 
produced the sum of Rs. 7,5S8-2-0, leaving bim to- 
make up tbe difference of Rs. 268-8-0. It was. 
pointed out by tbe Resident, in reply, that tbe 
deduction of 6Jper cent, was for a temporary purpose,, 
that tbe embarrassment bad all been subsequently 
cleared off and that tbe occasion for tbe deduetion. 
bad therefore ceased ; be also showed His Highness; 
that be bad very much overestimated tbe receipts 
from tbe villages. His Highness then urged that 
the nemnook bad not been granted in perpetuity ; 
but it was pointed out to him that he bad already 
admitted its permanency in continuing it without 
objection to the son of tbe original grantee. Govern- 
ment, in answer to bis obiections, informed him that 
the decision was a very favourable one for bim, and 
that tbe only question to doubt was whether tbe 
original guarantee for Rs. 11,800 per annum sbould 
not be reverted to. Syajee Rao then requested that 
tbe case might be referred to tbe Governor General 
for bis decision, but was informed, in reply, that in 
tbe opinion of Government, tbe Pol family had from 
the first been previously injured by the Guico’^var 
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go\-"erumentj and that his Highness should at least 
be required to aet up to the conditions of the Piirwana 
of 1814; but that if he still delayed to acquiesce in 
this decision. Government would feel it their duty to 
recommend to superior authority that the original 
settlement guaranteed by Colonel Walker should be 
reverted to. Syajee Rao still resisted the decision 
arrived at ; he recapitulated all his arguments, and 
pointed out that an agreement had already been 
come to, to pay as far as Rs. 1,000 per annum in lieu 
of any deficiency in the proceeds of the villages, and 
that he was ready to do this, deducting the usual 
potedaree and other fees. The Government of 
Bombay in the meantime had referred the matter to 
the Government of India, which authority entirely 
coincided in the views expressed by the former. On 
this Syajee Rao urged a new objection ; he stated 
that in the original sunnud (all traces of which, as 
mentioned above, have disappeared), the number of 
horses to be maintained was fixed at 60 ; that when 
the nemnook w^as reduced in 1803 to Es. 7,193-12-0, 
the number of horses was also reduced to 34, but 
that they 'were further reduced on the occasion of 
the arrangement in 1814 from 34 to 21, without any 
corresponding decrease in the nemnook; and that, if 
he was required to pay the amount of the nemnook 
as fixed in 1814, the Pol should be required to keep 
up a paga of 34 horse, and hinted that Government, 
in threatening to revert to the original nemnook of 
1802 of Rs. 11,800, should bear in mind that the Pol 
should also be required, to keep up no less than 
60 horse. 
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Whilst this discussion was in progress, the matter 
had been referred to the Court of Directors, who, in 
the year 1848, decided that the agreement of 1814 
should be upheld, namely, that the Pol should receive 
the revenues of the three villages, and the conditional 
supplementary payment of Ps. 1,000 without deduc- 
tion for fees, &e., and in their transmitting letter of 
the 27th May in the same year, the Government of 
Bombay directed the Resident to use his utmost 
endeavours to prevail on His Highness to abide by 
the terms of his decision, so much more favourable 
to him than that adopted by the Government. At 
length, after more correspondence between the 
Residency and Durbar, His Highness consented in 
June 1848, but under protest, to the demands of the 
British Government, and paid into the Resident’s 
hands the arrears due to Gorajee Pol, amounting to 
Rs. 9,000, requesting at the same time that the sum 
might be held in deposit, pending a reconsideration 
of his arguments. In their reply, Government stated 
that they saw no reason to alter their sentiments so 
often expressed before, and directed the Resident to 
pay the arrears to Gorajee Poland to inform the 
Guicowar that his protest had been forwarded to the 
Court of Directors, who, in their despatch of the 18th 
July 1849, confirmed the decision and rejected the 
protest. On the 20th of the same month, the 
Guicowar submitted a proposal to the Government 
through the Resident, that he should be permitted 
to resume the three villages held by the Pol, on the 
ground of his imbecility and inability to effect any 
improvements, and to pay instead into the Residency 
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an annual sum of Rs. 7,193-12-0, to be disbursed 
through the Resident to the Pol fam.il y. Government 
agreed to this proposition on the 25th August, with 
the stipulation that no deductions should be inade 
on account of the depreciation of the currency Pote- 
daree of other causes. To this stipulation His 
Highness agreed, and the account of the paga and its 
general control are still supervised by the Resident, 
a sum of Rs. 4,000 being always retained in hand to 
meet contingencies. 

It was mentioned above that, at the close of the 
year 1839, the management of the nemnook was 
entrusted to the firm of Khandass Wagjee of Baroda, 
through the intervention of the Resident. This 
arrangement continued in force until the month, of 
October 1845, when, in consequence of representation 
made by Gorajee Pol, that the firm had mismanaged 
the paga, the Resident, Sir R. Arbuthnot, closed the 
accounts, and a new arrangement was concluded by 
Gorajee Pol with another banker, named Jugjeewan- 
dass Khandass, under the guarantee of the Resident. 
In this agreement it was stipulated that the banker 
should pay off all arrears due by the Pol, amounting 
to Rs. 337, and should maintain the paga at an 
expenditure of Rs. 5,412 per annum, and in lieu 
thereof should receive the entire revenues of the 
Aullages, and the amount of the orders due annually 
by the Guicowar, and that this arrangement should 
continue in force until the amount of this debt, prin- 
cipal and interest, had been paid off. In the previous 
year, or a.d. 1844, the villages had been leased for 
7 years at Rs. 5,700 to the Patel of Kascopoor, and 
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it was stipulated irt the agreement that this case was 
to remaia in foroe. 

In August 1846, the Acting Resident, Mr. Andrews, 
expressed his doubts whether this arrangement was 
the best that could be devised for the Pol’s interest ; 
he pointed out the imbecile character of the man, and 
that the Resident, by the terms of the agreement, 
had no power of control over the accounts, and 
recommended that the amount of the nemnook should 
be paid into the Residency Treasury, and all neces- 
sary disbursements made from thence. Government, 
in their reply of the 22nd January 1847, approved 
of this arrangement, but doubted whether the banker, 
with whom the above agreement had been made, 
would consent to it, and directed that without his 
consent were obtained the British guarantee must 
be observed so long as he adhered to the terms of 
the engagement. 

On the 3rd July 1847, the Resident stated that the 
affairs of the paga had fallen into great confusion 
owing to the gross mismanagement of the banker and 
the pagadar, and on the 7th September of the same 
year, he submitted a detailed report on the subject. 
He stated that the banker had annulled the seven 
years’ leases, and at the end of two years had a 
claim against the Pol amounting to Rs. 15,532-15-0 ; 
but he pointed out that by the terms of the agree- 
ment he was bound not to expend more than Rs.5,4 i ‘•J 
aunually on the paga, while by the terms of the lease, 
he was entitled to receive Rs. 5,700 yearly from the 
villages, so that, even deducting an advance of 
Rs. 337-10-7, made by the banker to clear off the 
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balance of Kbandase Wagjee’s old account, lie 
should have shown a balance of Rs. 27 8-5-5 in favour 
of the Pol at the end of the second year of his 
Btewardship. He believed at the same time that the 
banker had purchased the Pol’s connivance, by 
advancing to him certain sums beyond the stipulat- 
ed limit, but certainly not to the extent mentioned 
in the accounts. In consequence of the gross mis- 
conduct of the banker, he reported that he had taken 
the villages under his direct management, and that 
he intended to keep the farmers of the seven years’ 
lease to their original engagement, which had been 
broken through between them and the banker. The 
Government of Bombay, in then* reply of the 25th 
August 1849, approved generally of Resident’s 
proceedings ; they appi’oved of the banker being 
held bound by the terms of the agreement, and of 
the seven years’ lease being insisted on ; they ordered 
that Rs. 278-5-5 should be carried to the Pol’s credit 
in the banker’s accounts, and that no assistance 
should be given him in recovering this amount, and 
they directed that such arrears as could be proved 
to have been paid by the banker on the Pol’s 
account should be debited to the latter. Upon this 
the Acting Resident, Captain French, reported on 
the 17th September 1849, that he had examined the 
banker’s accounts ; that his whole claim against the 
Pol amounted to Rs. 16,481-3-3 ; that out of this sum 
he had expended Rs. 12,062-14-9 without authoidty, 
and requested permission to disburse the bahmce of 
Rs. 3,409-14-0 out of the money at the Pol’s credit 
in the Residency treasury. In their reply, Govern- 



ment autliorised him to disburse a sum of Rs- 8,327 
in full payment of the Pareck’s claims against' the 
paga, having deducted a sum of Rs, 82, passed by 
Captain French on account of compound interest, 
such charges being expressly prohibited by the 
Court of Directors. 

The banker for a long time refused to accept this 
sum in full payment of his account, and requested 
that it might be regarded as an instalment only ; he 
sent petitions to the Supreme Government, and did 
all in his power to obtain the full amount of his 
claim. At length in 1858, the hanker, Jugjeewundass 
Khandass, accepted the money offered, gave a receipt 
in full of all demands against Gorajee Pol, in which 
the British Government was in any way concerned, 
and thus this troublesome matter was at length 
brought to a conclusion. 

The affairs of the Pol being now managed by the 
Resident, the villages having been handed back to 
His Highness the Guicowar, and the money payment 
being regularly made from the Residency, it is to 
be hoped that all grounds of discussion with the 
Durbar regarding this most troublesome guarantee 
are permanently removed. 


The guarantee granted to the firm of Ilurree 
Bhugtee now comes under con- 
Bechnv Samnl (heir ot sideration. Hurreo and Bhug- 
Hume Bhr^’tee), were brothers, the sons of a 

Bunneea of the Veesa Loar caste, named Lukmeedas, 
a man of inoderate means, who resided in Rai'oda 
during the last century. The two brothers, by their 
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industry and a combination of fortunate circum- 
stanoes, amassed in partnership a very large fortune, 
chiefly arising out of their pecuniary transactions with 
the Poona and Baroda Governments. Besides these 
two sons, Lukmeedas had a daughter, married to one 
Bookhun, who had issue three sons, Nundlall, Samul, 
and Doolub, who were brought up in the family of 
their uncles. Bhugtee died at Baroda in a.d. l794.'9o 
without issue, leaving a widow, named Ruttonbaee. 
Hurree died at Poona in the following year. He 
had married two wives, by one of whom he had a 
daughter, but they all died shortly after his decease. 
During the life-time of the brothers, their business 
was carried on principally at Baroda and Poona. 
The elder brother, Bhugtee, conducted the Baroda 
branch, assisted by his nephew Samul. The younger, 
Hurree, that at Poona, aided by his nephew Doolub. 
When both were dead, Bhugtee’s widow became the 
head of the firm, and as Doolirb was on the spot, 
she appointed him her deputy for carrying on the 
affairs of the branch at Poona. He did this to her 
satisfaction for three years, but at the end of that 
period he gave out that he was Hurree's heir, and 
took possession of the property at Poona. On this 
Euttonbaee, accompanied by her nephew Samul, 
proceeded to the Deccan to demand from Doolub an 
account of his stewardship. She was successful and 
re-obtained possession of her property. On the 5th 
December 1803, she, with the sanction of the Poona 
Durbar, adopted her nephew Samul, who thus 
became sole heir to the estate of Hurree and Bhugtee. 
She returned to Baroda in March 1806, and died 
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iliere ou tlie lltii August 1808 and was succeeded 
by her adopted son Samul Bhiigtee. 

Samul did not long survive bis adopted motherj 
be died at Baroda on tbe 5tb August 1809. Being 
cbildlesSj bis widow Ucberutbaee, in conformity 
with tbe wishes of her husband, expressed some time 
previous to bis decease, adopted a relative named 
Bechur. A sunnud of adoption was granted to 
Becbur by tbe Guicowar Government on tbe 23rd 
idem. In it Becbur was not only recognised as heir 
to tbe property of Hurree Bbugtee, but be was 
confirmed in the situation held by bis adoptive 
father of Potedar to tbe Government. Tbe real bead 
of tbe firm however was Samul’s widow, between 
whom and tbe Guicowar Government articles of 
agreement, including tbe sunnud of adoption, were 
entered into on tbe 18tb October 1809. The terms 
of tbe agreement guaranteed to Ucberutbaee and her 
adopted son, Bechur Samul, protection as tbe repre- 
sentatives of tbe firm of Hurree Bbugtee at Baroda 
with Potedaree management and emoluments and tbe 
possession of inam villages. To this agreement tbe 
Resident, Sir J. Carnac, gave bis verbal assurance 
that the family should be preserved in the rights 
and privileges of tbe deceased Samul Bbugtee 
during their residence in tbe possessions of tbe 
Guicowar, subject to their own merits, ” and Govern- 
ment, in receiving bis report, stated that they bad 
no objection to tbe extent of Mr. Carnac ’s assurance, 
which they considered nothing more than a virtual 
continuation of the bhandery or general protection 
enjoyed by tbe deceased Samul Bbugtee. It was 
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not, however, till 1820 that the Eesident endorsed 
this OTarantee of the British Government to the 

O 

agreement passed by the Durbar. 

The adoption of Bechur, and his inheritance of the 
wealth of Samul Bhugtee, remained undisputed for 
some years. In a.d. 1815, however, DooJub, fSamul’s 
brother, put in a claim to be his rightful heir, and 
was strongly supported by the Peshwa, This claim 
was negatived,, but was again revived without success, 
in 1827 by Dhurumdass, Doolub’s son. 

The pecuniary transactions of the firm of Hurree 
Bhugtee with the Guicowar Government, under the 
guarantee of the Honorable Company, have been 
related above, and need not be further mentioned 
here, 

Bechur Samul died on the 4th September 1845, 
For some time previous to his death, his Moonim 
Goomashta, Baba Nafra, had conducted the affairs 
of the bank, and on his deathbed Bechur entrusted 
the management to this individual on behalf of his 
family. Baba Nafra stood high in the confidence 
of the Guicowar, but was a man of notoriously bad 
character. As far back as 1841, the Government of 
Bombay had, in a khurreeta to His Highness, 
denounced him as one of two evil-disposed persons 
whom the Durbar was advised not to employ. In 
1843, in consequence of his complicity with the 
Dhakjee Dadajee’s affair (to be iroticed hereafter), 
Government intimated to His Highness that the 
Eesident had been instructed to exclude Baba Nafra 
from the Residency as one of the parties engaged 
in that “ disgraceful transaction,” and in 1837, he 
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conspired to ruin Gorajee Pol as related above. It 
was nevertheless to such a man that Samul Bechur 
on his deathbed entrusted the fortunes of his family. 

On his death he left two widows, Mahaluxmeebaee 
and Joiteebaee. The elder had borne a son called 
Purshotum, three years prior to her husband’s death. 
The younger, Joiteebaee, though she had not become 
a mother, avowed herself pregnant at the date, if 
not prior to the event, and on the 22nd December it 
was announced that she had been delivered of a boy. 
Joiteebaee received the usual visits and presents of 
congratulation, and the various ceremonies attendant 
j 3 n the birth and naming of a boy were solemnized 
in behalf of the child at the customary periods, and 
according to the established ritual of the caste. His 
Highness the Giiicowar honoured their solemniza- 
tion with his presence, and the Resident was invited 
to do so, though, according to his invariable custom, 
he declined to avail himself of the invitation. On 
the 13th February 1846, the child was betrothed in 
conformity with the usages of the caste, and the 
betrothment was celebrated by a caste dinner’. 

For upwards of a year after the bh'th of Joitee- 
baee’s child, no question was made of its legitimacy, 
nor doubt expressed regarding its paternity. It had 
been duly acknowledged by the caste, and the elder 
widow Mahaluxmee as the posthumous offspring of 
Bechur Samul, and was by all regarded as being, 
according to Hindoo custom, co-heir with Luxmee- 
baee’s son Purshotum in the estate of the deceased 
banker. About the commencement of 1849, however, 
Joiteebaee had a difference with Baba Nafra ; she 
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accused him of embezzlement and misappropriation 
of the funds of the firm, and the Baba finding her 
troublesome, determined to effect her ruin. The 
elder widow, Mahaluxmee, was imbecile and a 
passive tool in his hands, and the whole of the 
banking concern was completely under his control. 

Baba Nafra conceived that the easiest way of effect- 
ing Joiteebaee’s ruin, was to get up a plausible con- 
spiracy to the effect that her child was spurious. 
With this view he deputed an intimate friend of his, 
Lulloo Bhugwan, to Meetapoor, a British village in 
the Nurread pergunna, who with the assistance of 
the principal inhabitants, procured a coolee, named 
Eugoonath, and his wife to represent the parents, 
and another, named Gooman, to pass himself off as 
the uncle of J oiteebaee’s son. 

Lulloo brought these people to Baroda, and secret- 
ed them in a garden belonging to Baba Nafra, and 
to prevent any of the townspeople having access to 
them, placed them under the care of Arab guards in 
the Baba’s pay. 

After they had remained under the Arab’s surveil- 
lance about seven days, Baba Nafra visited them, 
taking with ’ him a false deed purporting to be an 
account of the purchase of the child in the name of 
Bhanabhaee (Joiteebaee’s father), promising to pay 
annually Es. 200 as long as the firm was in being. 
This deed was written by Lulloo’s son, Munsook, 
at the dictation of Baba Nafra, and the signature of 
Bhanabhaee was forged by Mohunlall, the Baba’s 
private Goomashta. The question of remuneration 
having been settled, they received their instructions. 
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ia piirstiance of tliese, they proceeded to the Ironse 
of Bhaaabhaee and demanded that the bond should 
be implemented, or their child restored. Bhanabhaee 
indignantly abused them as had been expected. In 
conformity with their orders, they raised a dieturl> 
ance, proclaimed their story to the assembled crowd, 
and proceeding to the bank, they produced the false 
deed, and demanded the fulfilment of its terms. 

Baba Nafra formally ;took down the depositions, 
paid them Rs. 100, the balance professing to be due 
to them, and dismissed them to their houses after 
receiving back the bond. 

The sum agreed to be paid by Baba Nafra to the 
Meetapoor villagers for this piece of villainy, amount- 
ed to Company’s Rs. 1,700 ; but it appears that the 
coolies used to go to him from time to time to demand 
hush money, and that in this way a considerably 
larger amount was squandered from the bank money 
for this purpose. 

Whether the rapacity of the Meetapoor Coolies 
caused Baba Nafra to dread placing the boy in their 
hands, lest when he ceased to meet their demands 
they might proclaim the child’s legitimacy and 
expose the fraud to the British authorities, or from --i 
other suspicions he entertained, he resolved, before 
many days had elapsed, to find a different parentage 
for the child. With this view, he caused a report to 
to be circulated to the effect that, when the Meeta- 
poor Coolies demanded their boy of Bhanabhaee, 
that individual informed them that their child 
having died of small-pox he had been under the 
necessity of purchasing another child in its place. 
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So he sent for certain Coolies of the village of Amh'ara 
within the Gnicowar’s limits, but mortgaged to the 
banks, and therefore to all intents and purposes, ' 
Baba Nafra’s own property^ The Coolies on arrival 
at Baroda were kept in one of the Baba’s garden 
houses till his arrangements could be perfected ; the 
delay arose from the disinclination of one Dada 
Meean, a havildar in the employment of the firm, to 
join in the conspiracy. This individual was placed 
in irons and deprived of food till he agreed to depose 
as Baba Nafra desired, that at the instigation of 
Joiteebaee’s mother, he had purshased a child from 
the Umleeara Coolie Dullia for Rs. 100 and brought 
him by night to the house of Joiteebaee’s pax'ents^ 
Having signed this deposition, he was released, and 
received a sum of Rs. 415. 

The requisite depositions having been obtained. 
Baba Nafra then publicly proclaimed Joiteebaee to be 
an impostor, placed her in confinement in one of the 
rooms of the bank, and sent off to secure her parents 
and child ; her mother Larbaee contrived to escape* 
but the father, Bhanabhaee, was seized and imprh 
soned in his own house, and the child and its uncle 
were brought away under a guard to the bank. 

Next day the child’s ornaments were removed, it 
was conveyed to the garden-house where the Coolies 
were kept, and handed over to them. At first they 
refused to have anything to do with it, but as Dulleea 
had received Rs. 100 and his ■ cousin Jaria eight 
maunds of grain and 2 rupees in cash, they were 
compelled to take the child to Amleara, under a 
guard of Baba Nafra’s Arabs. 
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The child was suffered to remain- in their house 
for two days, when by Baba Nafra’s orders it was 
removed from the dwelling of its alleged parents and 
placed in an empty house under Arab guards. No 
•one had access to it save Dulleea’s wife, who visited 
it thrice daily to give it the breast. In about three 
months it died suddenly after a few hours’ illness, 
apparently from cholera, which scourge was raging 
in the village. 

In February 1849, the Acting Eesident, Mr, 
Andrews, reported to Government the version that 
had reached him of Baba Nafra’s proceedings as re- 
garded Joiteebaee and her child, and was told, in 
reply, that no notice need be taken of the occurrence 
until a complaint was made by a guaranteed party. 
Joiteebaee did so complain on the 15th June and 
17th August following, and the Resident was called 
upon for a report of the circumstances. The Resi- 
dent (Colonel Outram) accordingly requested the 
Guicowar to institute a punchayet for the investiga- 
tion of the case, not .that he hoped or expected that 
justice would be awarded by such a court, but 
because he knew that Joiteebaee, as possessing our 
guarantee, possessed an ultimate right of appeal 
to the Resident. 

The punchayet did not assemble till November 
1847, and continued its sittings for upwards of two 
years ; but finding that it would not make out such 
a case in behalf of Baba Nafra (being notoriously in 
his favour) as would stand the review of a British 
functionary, the members abstained under false and 
frivolous pretexts from bringing its proceedings to a 
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conclusion. In the meanwhile, Colonel Outram was 
obliged to leave through illness in September 1848. 
His locum teru&nSy Captain French, arrived in the 
following November. Without fully understanding 
the merits of the case ; he conceived a prejudice 
against Joiteebaee, and recommended to Govern- 
ment, twelve days after his arrival, and before the 
punchayet had closed their proceedings into the 
allegations brought by Joiteebaee against Baba 
Nafra, that a new punchayet should be appointed to 
settle all matters in dispute between the two widows, 
and that razeenamahs should be taken from both to 
abide by the decision of the punch. Joiteebaee con- 
sistently refused to submit to such arbitration ; she 
demanded justice against Baba Nafra, alleging what 
was strictly true, that Baba Nafra had summoned false 
witness to swear that the child hitherto reputed to 
be Joiteebaee’s son had been purchased from certain 
coolies, and that under this plea he had abstracted 
the infant, placed herself and her father under a 
prolonged and rigorous confinement, subjected her 
to much personal indignity, defamed her character 
and reduced her to destitution ; and she claimed, in 
virtue of the guarantee, that the investigation should 
take place at the hands of the British representative. 
In their reply of 21st May 1849, Government desired 
Captain French to inform Joiteebaee that, as she 
had refused to consent to the arbitration of the 
dispute by a Punchayet, Government declined to 
interfere further in her behalf. 

When Colonel Outram returned to Baroda in May 
1850, he found that the punchayet for the investiga- 
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ti'OQ of the oiiarges agaiast Baba N'afra was still 
sitting ; that Joiteebaee was still vainly petitioning 
Government, and still refusing to submit her olaims 
on the bank to the arbitration of a Punohayetv 

In the following July, however, the first intimation 
of the conspiracy above detailed was made to the 
Resident. He immediately called upon the Guioowar 
to arrest Baba Nafra and bring him to trial on a 
double charge of abduction and murder, and at the 
same time pursued the clue of the conspiracy that 
has been revealed to him -with most remarkable 
energy, ability and perseverance, and so thoroughly 
successful was he, that in the month of September 
following, His Highness the Guioowar’s Minister 
publicly proclaimed that Joiteebaee had been a 
mother ; that he was thoroughly satisfied of the truth 
of all Joiteebaee’s allegations ; that the aspersions 
east on her character had now been utterly and for 
ever dissipated, and he pledged himself on behalf of 
the Guicowar that immediate steps should be taken 
to demonstrate in a practical manner to the whole 
city of Baroda that her honour had been fuliy and 
satisfactorily vindicated. 

He kept his word. A few days afterwards 
Joiteebaee was summoned to the palace, and a dress 
of honour conferred upon her. 

The Punchayet appointed for the trial of Baba 
Nafra gave in their award in October 1850. They 
found him guilty on the charge that “ he had bribed 
certain coolies belonging to the village of Meetapoor 
falsely to assert that Joiteebaee had purchased from 
them a boy, which she had passed off as the pus- 
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tlmmous cliiid of her deceased husband.” The 
2nd charge, “ that he had suborned false witnesses 
to assert that the first spurious, child having died, 
Joiteebaee with like fraudulent intent supplied its 
place by another boy, purchased from coolies of 
Amleara,” the Punch considered not proven. They 
based this verdict on the difficulty which they 
alleged they experienced in determining whether or 
not J oiteebaee had ever had a child 5 and on the 3rd 
charge, “ of forcible abduction of the child and his 
subsequent murder,” they found him guiltj^, in a 
degree necessarily modified by their previous finding. 

The agreegate sentence awarded by His Highness 
the Guicowar against Baba Nafra for these several 
offences was confinement in irons for 7 years and a 
fine of Rs. 15,500. 

In reply to Colonel Outram’s elaborate report on 
the subject. Government, in their letter of the 
1st December 1851, while expressing their doubts as 
to the correctness of many of the conclusions he had 
arrived at, refused to interfere with the sentence 
passed by the Punchayet on Baba Nafra, and decided 
that all claim to the British guarantee on his part 
had been cancelled by his conviction. 

At the same time a scrutiny into the affairs of the 
bank was instituted by the Resident, and a defalcation 
to the amount of Rs. 17,05,04:3-11-9 was established 
against Baba Nafra. He at the same time refused to 
furnish any of the accounts of the firm. The Resident 
therefore recommended, that, in failure of his produc-* 
ing his own and his Master’s accounts, Baba .Nafra 
should be rccjuircd to makegood the amount charged 
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against him, and that his property and that of his 
son’s subordinate banks should be sequestrated 
wherever it might be found ; and that in failure of 
the defalcation being made good, the two sons of 
Baba Nafra, who traded on the Huree Bhugtee funds, 
should be likewise imprisoned as debtors to the firm^ 
and that, moreover, Baba Nafra should be informed 
that when the term of his present sentence had 
expired, he would be transferred to the debtor’s jail’s 
to continue in confinement until the claims against 
him were liquidated. Government, however, declined 
to interfere in the matter ; but on a second 
remonstrance being made by Colonel Outram, their 
former decision was modified so far as to direct 
Mr. Davies, his successor, to advise His Highness 
the Guicowar to hold Baba Nafra responsible either 
for the production of the books of the firm or for 
payment of the estimated defalcation. 

In the course of his investigations. Colonel Outram 
discovered that Baba Nafra had expended large 
sums belonging to the bank in bribery: he had remitt- 
ed great wealth into British territoi'y, and had even 
aspired to bribe members of Council in Bombay. The 
Native Agent at the Residency, Nursoo Punt, was 
for a longtime in the Baba’s pay before his treachery 
was even suspected, and directly he was dismissed 
for this and other misdemeanors in June 1850, Baba 
Nafra made overtures to his successor, Soorujram. 
He, however, had more honesty than his predecessor ; 
he reported the matter to the Resident, and with his 
sanction carried on the intrigue. Three days after 
the Baba was arrested by the Durbar, on the 3rd July 
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1850, Moteechund Heerachund, a creature of Baba 
Nafra’s, agreed to bring a sum of Es. 20,000 to 
Soorujram’s house. Soorujram. gave notice of this to 
the Resident, and arrangements were made for inter- 
cepting the coin. A cart containing Es. 9,300 was 
seized at Soorujram’s house. Mioteechund was also 
arrested, and confessed to having a further sum of 
about Es. 6,500 in his own house; this latter sum 
was, at Colonel Outram’s suggestion, seized by the 
Durbar, and Moteeohund.was handed over to them 
for punishment. 

Colonel Outram recommended that the sum thus 
seized should be appropriated-to the improvement of 
the Baroda Cantonment; this arrangement was 
ultimately sanctioned by the Government of India in 
1854, and the money was expended on the construc- 
tion of a Racket Court and public Swimming Bath. 

On the 16th December 1852, Joiteebaee Seetanee 
transmitted a memorial of her grievances to the 
Honorable the Court of Directors. She requested 
first, that the money which she had been obliged to 
borrow to prosecute her suit against Baba Nafra, 
amounting to Es. 75,000, should be paid by the firm ; 
2ndly, she complained of her want of influence in the 
management of the firm ; Srdly, she demanded to be 
allowed to adopt a son as the representative of her 
lost child; and 4if/i?2/, she complained of the lenient 
way in which Baba Nafra was treated during his 
confinement. 

This memorial was forwarded to the Eesident, 
who, in his reply of the 16th December lc52, 
reported, with reference to Hie 1st point, that His 
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Hia-Iiness the Gruicowar had agreed that the sum 
claimed by Joiteebaee should be paid to her by the 
firm in instalments without calling upon her for any 
details. With reference to the 2nd point, the Resid- 
ent reported that detailed arrangements had been 
drawn out for the maintenance of the widows - that 
the elder, Mahalusmee, had consented to these 
arrangements, but that the younger, Joiteebaee, 
acting under bad advice, had refused to do so. 

With reference to the 3rd request, he pointed out 
that a son by the elder widow was still alive, and 
that therefore by Hindoo Law, the younger widow 
had no right of adoption ; and with reference to Baba 
Nafra’s imprisonment, he reported that His Highness 
the Guicowar had declared that he was treated with 
proper rigour but that he had no means of ascertain- 
ing the accuracy or otherwise of the statement. 

Joiteebaee died in 1853. 

In his Bhandery Report of 1864, Sir J. Outram 
pointed out that the guarantee to the firm of Hurree 
Bhugtee was not perpetual, and that it might fairly 
have lapsed on the death of Bechur Samul in 1^45, 
and that even though it had been extended to his 
widow, yet, as the protection w^as during “good 
behaviour,” the repeated acts of misconduct of the 
managing Goomashta, Baba Nafra, would have been 
sufficient to justify the withdrawal of the guarantee. 

In consequence, however, of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, and the certainty of ruin to which 
the heir of Bechur Samul Purshotam wmuld be expos- 
ed were our guarantee withdrawn, he recommended, 
as a special case, that the guarantee should be 
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extended to the young heir of the firm. The G overn- 
ment of India, however, in their reply of the 21st 
January 1856, refused to agree to this extension of 
the guarantee. Mahaluxmee, the elder and surviv- 
ing widow ef Bechur Samul, died on the 25th 
November 1860, and this guarantee has thereby 
lapsed. 


T,, D Guarantee granted to Man ick- 

Mamckcnuud JEtoop- _ ® 

chund, chund Koopehund. 

In 1809, Government authorised the Resident, 
Captain Carnac, to encourage the firm trading under 
this name at Surat to settle at Baroda, by extending 
to it the Honorable Company’s bhandery. 

The terms of the purwana granted are as follows : — 
“ Purwana granted by Annund Rao Guicowar to 
Maniekchund Roopchund, a Shroff residing at Surat. 

“ You wish to come to reside in Baroda to carry 
on the business of a merchant in that place, and have 
requested a guarantee from this Government that you 
shall not be in any way molested or injured. 

“ This purw'^ana is given therefore to you for your 
satisfaction ; and for its due performance the bhandery 
of Captain Carnac, on the part of the Honorable 
Company, is afiSxed to it, as well as a promise to that 
effect from this Government. Dated Sumvut 1865, 
Chytur Sood 7, corresponding with March 1809.” 

Maniekchund Roopchutid had been dead many 
years prior to the date of this purwana ; but the firm 
carried on transactions in his name at Baroda, under 
the abovementioned guarantee until a.d. 1849. 
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In that year Captain French recoraniended the 
withdrawal of onr bhandery, on the plea that Manick- 
chund Roopchtind had long been dead, and that the 
heads of the firm resided at Surat, although there 
was a small branch bank still in Baroda. In their re- 
ply of the 20th June in the same year, Government 
decided that the guarantee had lapsed by the death 
of the original grantee. The managing Goomashta 
appealed against this decision, on the grounds that 
Manickchund Roopchund had been dead long before 
the date of the guarantee, and that the sudden with- 
drawal of the bhandery of the British Government 
would have the practical elfect of closing its affairs, 
since the realization of its outstanding debts would 
become from that moment almost hopless. Govern- 
ment however declined to alter its decision. It was 
decided that the guarantee was not hereditary, and 
that nothing had been brought forward to show that 
the firm was composed of the individuals to whom 
the guarantee was originally granted. 

This bhandery has therefore lapsed since a.d. 1841*. 


We now come to the relation of a number of 
guarantees or protection and 


No. 13. 

Dowlut Eao Ouicowar. 


life pensions granted at various 
times to different members o! 
the Guicowar family • first on the list is that to 
Dowlut Rao Guicowar. ■ 


This individual was the son of Kanojee Rao, one 
of the most intriguing and restless members of the 
Guicowar family. 
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Kanojee was an illegitiinate son of Govind Rao 
Guicowar; when tlie latter died in 1800, Re was 
succeeded by Ris eldest son Annund Rao. Annimd 
Rao was imbecile^ and Ris Ralf RfotRer Kanojee 
found little difficulty in deposing Rim : with tlie 
aid of tRe ministers Re secured Ris person and 
assumed tRe Government in Ris name. He Rowever 
exercised Ris oiSce witR so great a want of temper, 
tRat Rowjee Appajee deposed Rim after a few months, 
and Randed Rina over for safe custody to an Arab 
guard at Raneapoora. When the Arabs mutinied in 
1802, they released Kanojee and placed themselves 
Under Ris orders. On a small British force marching 
against Raneapoora, Rowever, Kanojee and Ris Arabs 
evacuated the place, and the former took refuge with 
the Raja of Rajpeepla. 

After the disbandment of the Arabs at Baroda, a 
large party of them determined on joining Kanojee 
in breach of the capitulation they had entered into : 
they effected their purpose, although pursued by a 
British detachment, which dispersed them while m 
route with some loss. 

During the whole of 1803 Kanojee was engaged in 
hostilities against the Guicowar Government, and 
though he met with no success, the employment of 
the major part of the troops in the Deccan prevented 
those left in Guzierat from gaining any decisive 
advantage over him. He not only molested the 
Guicowar possessions, bitt those also of his tributa- 
ries the Rajas of Doongerpoor, Loonawarra, and 
Barea, who accordmgly claimed British protection, 
but were told, in reply, thatmo troops could then be 



spared : a Native Agent was sent to encourage them 
to unite against Kanojee, and to offer favourable 
terms to that individual provided he submitted. He, 
however, -treated these proposals with scorn. He 
soon after retired to Malwa, and wrote thence in 
1806 to tender his submission. He surrendered 
himself in 1808, and was allotted a residence at 
Padra, with an annual allowance of Rs. 40,000. 
The terms of the sunnud granted to him at that time 
by Annund Rao Guicowar under British guarantee 
were as follows : — 

‘‘It is hereby registered that we promise and 
pledge ourselves to provide a suitable establishment 
and income for you our kinsman, Kanojee Rao 
Guicowar, to be paid by our Sirkar at the following 
rates per annum (intercalary months in leap years 
not being allowed as additional) 

For yourself and Family. 

Your Mother’s pension and establishment. . Rs. 4,000 


Your personal expense „ 32,000 

Your Son’s establishment... „ 4,000 

Rs. 40,000 

For the following individuals or your establish- 
ment : — 

Suddasheo Rao Maharaj Rs. 5,000 

Naojee Patel Goly „ 3,000 

Shew Rao Suddasheo... „ 2,000 

Rs. 10,000 


A total of fifty thousand rupees : and the same is 
pledged to you payable yearly, and the same shall 
accordingly be paid to you year by year by this 
Government.” 


Kanojee’s restless and ambitions nature wonid' nob 
allow him to remain long in obscurity and indolence 
at Padra ; be soon began to intrigue witb parties at 
Baroda, witb tbe view o£ suddenly seizing on tbe 
capital ■■ but bis designs- were discovered, and just 
as be was ou tbe point of marcbing on Baroda, bis 
residence was surrounded and be and bis adherents 
made prisoners. He was soon after removed as a 
State prisoner to Madras, where be died. 

His son Dowlut Rao, at tbe time of bis capture, 
was a boy of about 13 years of age.. Tbe nemnook of 
Rs. 4,000 per annum assigned to him in tbe sunnud 
above quoted was continued to him. As be grew 
up insanity began to develope itself': be was addicted 
^to drink, and in his cups was furious and unmanage^- 
able. This culminated in 1832 in tbe murder of bis 
wife, whom be suspected of carrying on a criminal 
intrigue with one of bis Carkoons. 

For this act he was con.fined in irons for eight 
years. He was then allowed to reside in the camp at 
Baroda for some months under surveillance of tbe 
Residency Surgeon, and on that officer’s report of bis 
quiet and orderly behaviour, be was permitted to 
return to tbe city and take up bis residence there. 

He died in 1857, and bis nemnook and our guaran- 
tee have consequently lapsed. 


No 14. 

Mookoond Eao Gnino- 
var and Morar Rao 
Guioovar. 


Morar Rao, was tbe uncle, 
and Mookoond Rao one of the 
illegitimate brothers of Annund 
Rao Guicowar. 
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111 the troublous times succeeding Go viiid Eao’s 
death, they too took their share in opposing Annund 
Eao’s authroity. 

They co-operated with Mulhar Rao, and when he 
was obliged to submit to the Guicowar, through the 
intervention of a British force, as related above in the 
sketch of Mulhar Rao’s career, they fled to Sum- 
bheira, and established themselves in the fort of that 
town. The fort was attacked and reduced by a 
British detachment, but Mookoond and Morar 
managed to escape, and took refuge with Bapoo 
Powar of Dhar, and disregarding the liberal offers 
which Major Walker was empowered to make, they 
endeavoured to incite Powar and Sindia to hostilities 
against the Guicowar and British Governments. 

In A.D. 1808, they submitted themselves to tbe 
Durbar ; they were granted annual allowances of 
Es. 5,000 and Rs. 4,000, respectively, and a sunnud 
was granted them in the following terms : — 

“ Formerly you did not conduct yourself properly, 
and wandered about from place to place, but now 
you are become wiser, and wish to come into my 
presence. The Government, therefore, through 
kindness, gives you an order to come and to conduct 
yourself according to your wishes, and you shall 
not be improperly treated ; for the performance of 
which agreement the bhandery of Colonel Walker, 
on the part of the Honorable Company, is given to 
you.” 

Morar Rao died soon after Mookoond Rao in 1851, 
and this guarantee has therefore lapsed. 
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Durreabaee was oae of Annund Eao Guioowar’s 
wives. On lus death in 1819, 

No, 15 ._ pension of Rs. 13,000 per 

Durreabaee Guicowar. A j.i i >1 i 

annum was settled on her and 

her son LuXimon Rao, to be continued during the 
life of the former. The sunnud runs as follows 
“ A sum of Bs. 13,000 has been hereby fised for 
the maintenance and support of Durreabaee. Ac- 
cordingly, as above written, an order of payment 
has been issued from the Sirkar on the potedar, to 
ensure which the bhandery of the British Govern- 
ment is given.” 

Duri'eabaee died in 1S15 ; her son Luximon Rao 
receives a pension (unguaranteed) from the Guico- 
war government of Rs. 6,500 per annum. The 
guarantee lapsed on the death of Durreabaee. 


Oomed Koonwurbaee is also one of Annund Rao 
Guicowar’s wives. On his 

Oomed^Loixwurbaee. 18^9,a yearly nem- 

nook of Es.9,000was granted to 
her and her son Gopal Rao, to be continued during 
the life of the former. The draft of the sunnud is 
as follows 

“ This paper is given to Oomedbaee and Gopal 
Rao Guicowar, fixing the amount of their expenses 
during the life of Oomedbaee. 

“ A Chittee therefore will be given on the potedar 
of the Sirkar for an annual nemnook of Rs. 9,000, 
to be paid to him regularly ; accordingly the above- 
mentioned Chittee will be issued, as stated before, for 



iHe continuance of wliicli the bJiandeiy of the Honor- 
able Company is given.” 

The guarantee^ is still alive, and the bhandery is 
therefore still in existence. 


Gunput Eao Guicowar is an illegitimate son of 
the late Annund Rao Guicowar 

Gnnpat^Kao^Gdcowar. ^7 Kooshaba, a slave girl. On 
his father’s death, he was 
allowed a pension of Rs. 4,000 per annum. 

The terms of the sunnud are as follows ; — 

“ This paper is given to Gunput Rao Guicowar, 
son of Kooshaba, fixing the sum of Rs. 4,000 for his, 
expenses per annum, to which effect a Chittee will 
be granted from the Sirkar on the potedar for the 
payment ot this sum, and for the continuance of 
which the bhandery of the British Government is 
given, detailed as above.” 

Gunput Rao is still alive and in the enjoyment of 
the nemnook. 

The bhandery will cease on his death. 


No. 18. 

Eamiiy of Futteh Sing 
Eao Guicowar. 


Futteh Sing Guicowar was a younger brother of 
Annund Rao Guicowar. He 
was at Poona when his father 
Govind Rao died, and in 1802 
the Peshwa, jealous of British interference inGuzerat, 
and of the part that power had taken in supporting 
Annund Rao’s right, threatened to set up Futteh 
Sing as a competitor for the Gadee. In conseq[uence 
of Annund Rao’s imbecility, however, the Bombay 


® For further particulars of Oomedbaee, see Memoir of Peelajce 
Eao Guicowar. 
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Government made overtures to Futteh Sing to I'e* 
turn to Baroda to take part in the administration, 
but he was detained for a whole year at Poona by 
the Peshwa. He was then handed over to the 
charge of Jeswuut Rao Holkar, who was esceeding- 
ly jealous of our interference in Baroda affairs. 
Futteh Sing remained some months in the custody 
of a body of Pathans in Holkar’s service, but 
ultimately, by promise of payment of a heavy 
bribe, obtained his release and escaped to Baroda 
with a body of 400 of them. A sum of Rs. 50,000 
was settled as the ransom money, and was believed 
by the Resident to have been paid ; but he discovered 
in the following year that Seetaram Raojee, the 
Minister, had committed a gross breach of faith and 
withheld the ransom money; had appropriated 
Rs. 12,000 to his own use, and had managed to 
withdraw the hostages for the payment held by the 
Pathans. He immediately did his best to repair this 
flagrant disgrace, but as the leader of the Pathans 
was still in Holkar’s service, and Holkar was at that 
time maintaining a hostile attitude, the former was 
informed that the money would be paid him when 
he had quitted the prince’s service. In 1804 Futteh 
Sing was made Mootalik or Deputy of the reigning 
Guioowar. His concurrence was declared to be 
essential in all public, business, and he had in charge 
the management of the private purse of Annund Rao. 
During the period of his administration, the R esident 
was virtually the manager of the State. Futteh Sing 
was in complete subordination to him, and acted on 
all occasions according to his advice. 



Futteli Sing died oii the IStli June 1818 : he 
left thi'ee widows, Anundeebaee, Radliabaee, and . 
Luximeebaee, all of them childless. The second 
widow, Eadhabaee, wished to become a “suttee” on 
the funeral pyre of her husband, but was deterred 
by being allowed by the Resident to adopt a son to 
inherit Futteh Sing’s private property. She wished 
much to adopt a son to inherit all Futteh Sing’s 
rights, including his reversion of the Gadee, but 
this was disallowed by Major Carnac. Anemnook 
of Rs. &3,G00 was at the same time allowed to 
the family. 

The child selected for adoption was Govind Rao, 
the son of Gunput Rao Guioowar, who was a grandson 
of Mallojee, the bfother of Peelajee, of whom the 
reigning family were direct descendants. Should 
therefore the male issue of Peelajee fail, the descend- 
ants of Gunput Rao would have the strongest claim 
to the Gadee. 

Gunput Rao had an estate assigned to him at 
Sunkheira. He set himself up in opposition to 
Annund Rao on that monarch’s accession, and in 
.1 802 took part withhis relations Morar and Mookoond 
Rao in Mulhar Rao’s rebellion. When the latter 
was defeated, Gunput Rao and his friends shut 
themselves up in the fort of Shunkheira. . It was 
invested and reduced immediately after by a British 
force, but Gunput Rao effected his escape and fled to 
Dhar, where he took refuge with Bappoo Powar 
That prince became security that Gunput Rao should 
not be permitted to engage in any intrigues against 
the Guicowar State, so, long as his asylum was 
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respected. Gunput Eao soon after fell into a state of 
hopeless idiotcy, but his wife and family returned to 
Baroda, where they received a suitable provision 
from the Durbar. 

Although the ceremonies usual at adoptions were 
not performed in Govind Eao’s case, he acted as chief 
mourner at the cremation of Futteh Sing’s remains, 
was abandoned entirely by his own mother, and 
received into Eadhabaee’s house without any 
opposition cm the part of the other widows. 

Eadhabaee soon after pretended that Major Carnac 
had assured her that her son was entitled to all the 
privileges of adoption, including the succession to the 
throne, and as she resolutely refused to withdraw his 
pretensions, the guarantee was delared by Mr. 
Elphinstone to have lapsed, when he visited Baroda 
in 1820. 

Eadhabaee continued in active opposition to Syajee, 
brother and successor of Annund Eao, till the year 
1826, and as she continually declared Syajee an 
usurper, and that her adopted son was the real heir 
to the throne, Syajee naturally treated her with some 
harshness. Through the interposition, however, of 
Mr. Williams, the Eesident, a settlement was effected 
in 1826, in which, in consideration of the claims 
of Govind Eao to the gadee being withdrawn, life- 
pensions of Es. 10,400 and 12,400 per annum were 
settled on Eadhabaee and Govind Eao respectively, 
and Syajee engaged to release a number of the 
dependants of the family whom he had at various 
times imprisoned. 
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Byajee Kao broke the engagements he had entered 
into ; he evaded to release the prisoners ; he fomented 
discussions between the mother and son ; he withheld 
the payment of the guaranteed nemnook, and finally, 
in 1829, ordered the city guards to refuse entrance to 
Govind Rao within the city walls. Govind Rao in the 
meanwhile seeing the hostility displayed towards 
him, gradually increased the number of his guards. 
On the 22nd July 1829, he was riding into the city 
with a number of retainers, when he was rudely denied 
entrance by the gate guard ; an affray immediately 
ensued ; there were casualties on both sides. Govind 
Rao escaped unhurt and took refuge w’ith a number of 
retainers in a house belonging to Colonel Ballantyne, 
in the vicinity of the Residency, in which he occasion- 
ally resided, and there barricated himself. Syajee 
Rao immediately begged the Resident’s interference, 
and asked him to close the road between the Resi- 
dency and cantonment on the plea that, if he began to 
coerce Govind Rao (the house in which he had taken 
refuge being on that road), British subjects passing 
■ between the Residency and camp might probably 
receive some injury, in Avhich case the Guicowar 
would be held responsible. The Resident declined 
any interference in the matter, and recommended 
Syajee to effect a compromise with his relative. 
Syajee immediately surrounded the house with ubuut 
£00 followers and established a close blockade. 
Govind Rao then proceeded to enlist folIoAViu's liir his 
protection : their numbers rapidly increased to 8( 0 
or 1,000 and a collision between his men and die 
Guicowar troops appeared to be imminent. 
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It has long been the custom at Baroda for the Resi- 
dent accompanied by a detachment of British troops, 
to meet the Gnicowar and escort him some little 
distance when he proceeds in state through the en- 
virons of the city on the two festivals of Gunputtee 
and Dussera. On the occasion of the Gunputtee, His 
Highness, attended by a large retinue, goes from the 
palace in the city to the Bheemnath Tank in the 
suburbs, for the purpose of throwing a clay image of 
the god into the water. There is an established 
route which is always taken on these occasions, and 
as thispassed in front of Govind Rao’s house, that 
individual expressed his intention of opposing the 
passage of the procession. 

When the usual invitation came from the Durbar 
to the Resident, Mr. Williams, mentioned what he had 
heard of Govind Rao’s intention, and suggested that 
the procession should take some other road. Syajee 
Rao, however, refused j he said i.hat there was only 
one established route, and that he would go by no 
other; so Mr. W'illiams, seeing that Syajee was endea- 
vouring to drag him into the quarrel, and foreseeing 
the complications that would arise if a tumult should 
take place on the occasion, refused to attend, unless 
the Guicowar promised to go by some other way. A 
bitter correspondence on the part of the Durbar en- 
sued. Syajee taunted the Resident with cowardice ; 
accused him of being the cause of Govind Hao’s 
insubordination, and refused to have the ceremony 
at all, uidess the Resident accompanied him ; this 
the latter as steadily refused to do under the cir- 
cumstances . 
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The same thing occurred at the subsequent cere- 
mony of the Dussera. 

Govind Rao held out for nearly six months, and 
though a collision appeared every day inevitable, and 
slight skirmishes did actually take place between the 
outposts, Syajee refrained from pushing matters to 
extremities. He chose, in preference, to perform in- 
cantations in the hope of Govind Rao’s dying under 
their effects, and endeavoured to procure his death 
both by poison and assassination. Govind Rao in 
the meantime was at his wit’s end to procure subsist- 
ence for his numerous followers, and sent urgent 
appeals to the Resident to interfere in his behalf. 
Matters were in this state, when the Governor of 
Bombay, Sm J. Malcolm, arrived in Baroda in the 
commencement of the year 1830, and turned his 
early attention to the case. He directed the Resident 
to pay up and discharge the mercenaries in Govind 
Rao’s employ, reducing their demands, so as, if pos- 
sible, to fall within the limit of the arrears of pension 
due, and that if prompt obedience was not rendered, 
he was to summon a body of British troops to coerce 
them. The Resident was also directed to come to 
some definite arrangement for the future with Govind 
Rao. He deputed his Assistant, Dr. Kennedy (ihc 
Residency Surgeon), to conduct this negotiation. 

Mr. Kennedy found that the claims of the merce- 
naries amounted to Rs. 1,30,000 : he offered them 25 
per cent, of this amount, and this offer was accepted 
by about half the number, who were paid up and 
discharged. The remainder refused to accept these 
terms on the plea that they had pecuniary claims and 
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family ties in tlie city. While the negotiation was 
still pending, they seized the person of Govind Rao, 
and threatened to take his life if force was used against 
them. Mr, Kennedy was then ordered to increase 
his offer of settlement at the excess of one anna in 
the Rupee, and ultimately bought up all the recus- 
ants at an increased charge of Rs. 10,000, They 
took their discharge and released Govind Rao, who 
was granted a temporary asylum at the Residency, 

He was removed during the same month to Surat, 
and was allowed a sum of Rs. 30 per diem for his 
maintenance until some definite arrangement was 
entered into. 

In 1832 Lord Clare, who had succeeded Sir J, 
Malcolm as Governor of Bombay, visited Baroda, and 
drew up the following agreement with the Guicowar 
regarding future provision for Govind Rao 

“His Highness Syajee Rao Guicowar entered into 
an agi'eement with the British Government by the 
advice and with the consent of Mr. Williams, 
Resident at Baroda, on the 28th April 1826, by which 
it was settled that a nemnook of Rs, 12,400 a year 
should be paid to Govind Rao Guicowar ; wherefore 
His Highness, after deducting what he had paid of 
the sum up to the present time, is to pay up the 
remainder, and in future pay the nemnook each year 
by giving an order on his banker eveiy six months 
through the medium of the British Government, to be 
cashed without deducting commission or percentage, 
to be continued for the whole period of his life, after 
which it will revert to the Guicowar Government. 


The British Government admits that Govind 
Rao Guicowar has acted in opposition to the Giiico- 
war Government, and that therefore he ought not 
to be allowed to enter the Guicowar territory without 
permission from the Guicowar Government, but that 
he should in consequence be compelled to reside 
at Surat or some other place within the British 
territory calculated for his safe custody. When 
Fatteh Singh Guicowar died, his wife, Radhabaee, 
wished to perform suttee, and for the purpose of 
dissuading her, Govind Rao Guicowar was brought, 
but that child has no claim whatever on the property 
of the State. A nemnook of Rs. 11,400 was settled 
on Radhabaee on the 28th April 1826, which must 
be paid up to her by the Guicowar Government, after 
deducting all that it has already paid of that amount ■ 
and for the future the allowance must be paid to her 
without deduction each year, by an order on the 
banker, to be continued for the whole period of her 
life, and after her death, it is to revert to the 
Guicowar Government. 

“ Should Govind Rao or Radhabaee Guicowar in 
future act in opposition to the Guicowar Government, 
their nemnooks will be forfeited thereby, with 
consent of both Governments.— Dated 27th hlarch 
1832. 

“(Signed) Clare.’’ 

In the same year Govind Rao, while at Surat, 
detected one of his servants in an intrigue with one 
of his female attendants, and exacted punishment 
himself by first beating the man most cruelly and 
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then cutting off his nose and one of his ears. For 
this offence, he was fined Rs. 1,000, and was told 
that a repetition of such misconduct would cause his 
expulsion from British territory. His income of 
Rs. 30 per diem was about the same time reduced 
to Rs. 20, until the debt of Rs. 25,200, due by him 
to the British Government, for the arrears paid by 
them to his mercenaries in 1830, was discharged by 
the appropriation of the extra 10. 

In the year 1833, Govind Rao was removed from 
Surat to Ahmedabad, aud was placed under the 
surveillance of the Magistrate at the latter place. 

In 1842, his debt due to the British Government 
was liquidated, and the sum of Rs. 10 per diem was 
still continued to be deducted from his allowance to 
pay off a large debt of Rs. 62,945 he had contracted 
to the firm of Hurree Bhugtee. 

Radhabaee, Govind Rao’s adoptive mother, died 
on the 16th June 1846. Govind Rao, in anticipa- 
tion of her death, had sent his wife and family some 
time before on a visit to that lady, in order that they 
might be on the spot to claim her property. 

Immediately the news of Radhabaee’s death was 
communicated to the Durbar, His Highness the 
Guicowar sent a guard to take possession of her 
house and property. In reply, to the Resident’s report 
on the subject, the Bombay Government directed him 
to take an inventory of the property, and attach his 
seal thereto, pending decision of Government as to 
whom the property of right belonged. The Giiico- 
war refused to allow any interference, but after some 
correspondence, sent up an inventory made by his 
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officials, which estimated the value of the property 
left by Radhabaee at Es. 103230-"8-0, in addition to 
clothing and fiirnitui'e. 

In the month of July of the following year (1847 ), 
Government decided that they had no jurisdiction in 
the matter, but urged the Resident to use his best 
endeavours to obtain the property for Govind Rao. 
On the 15th of October, however, they instructed the 
Resident to inform the Guieowar that “the decision 
in the ease would be hereafter communicated to 
him.” In the meanwhile they referred the case to 
the Court of Directors for instructions, and that body, 
in their Despatch of the 15th March 1848, decided 
in Govind Rao^s favour, on the grounds that he was 
regularly adopted, and therefore entitled under our 
guarantee to all the rights appertaining to an adopt- 
ed son. The Resident was consequently directed by 
the Bombay Government, in their despatch of the 
17th May 1848, to obtain the assent of His Highness. 
To this decision Gunpat Rao Guieowar, who had 
succeeded Syajee, yielded a most reluctant assent j 
not, he explained, from avaricious motives, as the 
amount of the property was so trifling, but because 
he feared that an admission on his part of the adoption 
of Govind Rao being valid would be brought up at 
some future time to bar the rights of his family to 
the gadee. At the same time he said that the value 
of the property belonging of right to Radhabaee 
only amounted to about Bs. 5,000, and that as he 
has expended 10 or 12 thousand rupees on her 
funeral rites, her assets were in reality ?w7. In his 
transmitting letter, the Resident pointed out that he 
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had no means whatever of ascertaining what property 
Radhabaee had left, as no inventory was taken at 
the tmie dn the part of the Residency. Government, 
in reply, directed that if Govind Rao made any 
claim in excess of what the Guioowar was willing 
to give, he should make his claim good by proofs 
before the Resident. 

While this discussion was going on, Luximee 
Baee, the youngest widow of Fatteh Sing- Giiicowar, 
died on the 24th July 1848, and Govind Rao imme- 
diately put in a claim for her private })ruperi-y as well. 

On the 28th December 1848, Captain French, the 
Acting Resident, reported that the Gnicowar was 
willing, in obedience to the orders of tlie Honorable 
Court, to pay into the Treasury on Govind Eao’s 
account a sum ofRs. 7,786-14-0, which he stated 
was the full value of the private property left by 
Radhabaee. At the same time Captain French 
represented his inability to ascertain whether this 
amount was correct or not. 

Government, in their reply, doubted the correct- 
ness of this estimate, as they considered that a lady 
of Radhabaee’s rank must have possessed much 
more property in jewels, &c. at her decease, and 
they reiterated their wish that Govind Rao should 
have every opportunity of making good his claim 
to any excess he might be able to prove above the 
amount admitted by the Guioowar. 

In a subsequent letter of the 18th January 1850, 
the Government of Bombay reiterated their argu- 
ments above quoted, and directed the Resident to 
give Govind Rao Guioowar a full month’s time to 

38 
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produce lists with proofs of the property left by his 
mother, and that should he fail at: the expiration of 
that period to produce such proofs, the Guieowar 
should be called upon to pay in a sum of Es. 10,000 
on that account. On the 10th June following, the 
Eesident reported that the Durbar had paid into the 
Eesidency treasury a sum of Es. 10,200, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Government, and in reply 
to a reference from Government as to the reason of 
paying in Es. 200 in excess of the sum demanded, 
the Resident replied that the Guieowar had done it 
to show that “ he did not concur in the principle 
upon which Government had decided.” 

Govind Rao was entirely dissatisfied with this 
decision, and endeavoured to obtain a revision of it ; 
failing this he refused to remove his family from the 
house occupied by Radhabaee, although frequently 
called on to do so, and it being, moreover, 
represented that the house was in a dilapidated 
condition ; ultimately, however, he did remove them 
of his own accord. 

With reference ;to Govind Eao’s claim to the 
property of the other widows of Futieh Sing, the 
Shastree of the Sudder Adawlut gave a decision in 
his favour, supposing that he was a really adopted 
son, and this view was endorsed by the Government 
of Bombay. The Guieowar, however, steadily re- 
fused to recognize this decision : he affirmed that 
Govind Eao’s adoption was not valid, and that, even 
if it were so, he could have no claim to the property 
of his subjects, who did not possess our guarantee. 
The matter was subsequently dropped by Govern- 
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ment, and the olaim was not pressed' on His- 
Highness. 

The adoption of Govind Rao brought nothing but 
annoyance and distress on him during his whole life.. 
In addition to his other misfortunes, symptoms of 
leprosy and insanity developed themselves during 
his residence in Ahmedabad, and in consequence of 
his unfortunate position, he was unable to negotiate 
suitable alliances for his family of two sons and two 
daughters, who had by 1856 grown up. 

In that year his insanity developed itself in 
restlessness. He absconded twice from Ahmedabad ; 
on one occasion he took forcible possessicn of a 
house in Dhakore belonging to the Guicowar ; on 
another he was arrested by the Durbar officials in 
Baroda, and returned under a guard to Ahmedabad. 

In the following year (1857) it was discovered 
that he had allowed sepoys of the garrison to visit 
him, and had held exciting and dangerous conversa- 
tion with them regarding the mutinies. It was 
accordingly considered desirable that he should be 
removed from Ahmedabad, and the Resident, Sir 
R. Shakespear, in anticipation of the orders of 
Government, handed him over to the custody of the 
Guicowar. These proceedings were approved by 
the Supreme Government, and that authority declared 
that his guarantee was forfeited by misconduct : the 
same was notified in the Calcutta Gazette of Otli 
October 1857. 

When Govind Rao’s accounts were closed at the 
Residency, a balance remained in his favour of 
Rs. 32,096-1-6 ; this sum was handed over to the 
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Durbar to be expended in tlie marriage of Iiis 
cbildren, by order, of the Secretary of State for India 
of tbe 20tb February 1859. 

Govind Eao Guioowar is now in the custody of 
the Durbar, and is well treated ; he is imbecile, has 
lost . the greater portion of his extremities from the 
ravages of Indian leprosy, and has, in all human 
probability, nearly come to the close of his restless 
and most unfortunate career. 

Bulwunt Rao Guicowar was a son of Annund Rao 
jj-Q jg by his favourite wife Tukht- 

Bnlwnnt Eao Guico- baee. This lady was married 
to Annund Rao, but being a 
Rajpootnee their issue was considered illegitimate. 
Bulwunt Rao and his brother Pillajee lived with 
Tukhtbaee on the pension granted to her by the 
State until her death in 1833, when disputes having- 
arisen between the two brothers, separate Sunnuds 
were granted to them. That to Bulwunt Rao, of the 
6th February 1833, is to the following effect 

On the 24th day of Rubbee-ul-Akhir, in the year 
Sumvut 1876, a.d. 1820, a yad was granted, con- 
taining the nemnook for Tukhtbaee, Bulwunt Eao, 
and Pillajee Rao Guicowar, and two other yads were 
written in Tukhtbaee’s name, under the bhandery of 
the Honorable Company. After the demise of Tukht- 
baee, disagreements having sprung up between yon 
and your brother Pillajee Eao Guicowar, you gave 
in a Razeenamah to the Sirkar for a division of your 
nemnooks : consequently, and as both of your nem- 
npoks were assigned in the original yad, this yad is 
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given you for your nemnook, and tke former are 
taken by tbe Sirkar through the Political Commis- 
sioner. The date from which your nemnook is to 
continue is from 1st Ramzan, 22Qd January 1833. 

The Hoozurat paga under you as before is to do 
duty according to the orders of the Sirkar, Its 
annual nemnook, including chundee, rahtub, grass, 
equipments, &g., will be paid according to the rules 
of the Military service — 

Nemnook of the Paga 
above-mentioned for 
Rozmurrah, Grass, 

Eqinpment, &c,.....Rs. 30,000 0 0 
Deduct one anna ac- 
cording to usage in 
the Military service. Rs. 1,453 2 0 

Balance hitherto received....,, ......Rs. 28,646 2 0 

Add the whole amount of Chundee, 

Rahtub, Mussala and as before 

fixed ......... Rs. 5,746 1 S 

Total. ..Rs. 34,292 3 3 

Personal Nemnook, ^c. 

For your personal ex- 
penses Rs. 13,000 0 0 

Allowances for Julnib 
Bhagrid Paisa, at Rs. 

400 per meDsem..Rs. 4,800 0 0 
Palkee allowance for 
your wife .........Rs. 1,000 0 0 
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The amount of Salabad 
babtee on account of 
Gunputtee, and for 
a,rtic]es from shops, 

Modeekhana, and for 
clothforDussera and 
Nagpunchmee from 
the Sirkar’s Jamdar- 
khana, and also on 
account of Gunjekha- 
na and other articles 
under the head of 
Salabad Babtee, is 
now fixed at Es. 

9,000 per annum, out 
of which half is to be 
paid to Pillajee Eao 
and the other half to 
you, which is ...Rs. 4,500 0 0 

Amount fixed for the 
Bheer of the village 
of Kurrolee, which 
has been taken for 
the use of the Sirkar’s 
cattle is Rs. 1,000, 
half of which is to go 
to Pillajee Rao and 

half to you .Rs. 300 0 0 

23,800 0 0 


Annual nemnook sepa- 
rately paid to the in- 
dividuals by the Sir- 
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kar, viz., Bappoqjee 
Powar’s nemnook as 
hitherto received. R Si 4,000 0 0 
Khooshall Bhowanee 

Putwa Rs. 2,000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 


Total Rs. 64,092 3 3 

The payment of this amount is as follows on 
account of the pay, &c., to the Paga. By Domallee 
villages, viz.:— 

Produce of the village 

ofWulwud. Rs. 13,000 0 0 

Do. Kowur „ 632 1 25 

Do. Morleepoor. „ 500 0 0 


Rs. 14,132 1 25 

By Notes— 

According to usage in 
the Military service, 
on account of Roz- 

murah ..Rs. 14,414 0 16 

On account of Grain, 

Rahtub, ...Rs. 6,746 1 3l| 


Rs. 20,160 2 6| 


Total Rs. 34,292 3 311 
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Your personal nenanook will be paid as follows :■ — ■ 
By Doomalla villages, incbisive of the additional 
produce as before deternained.— 

Produce of the village 

of Gamaita. Rs. 7,033 3 S74 
Do. Mandodur... ,, 3,740 3 

Rb. 10,774 2 STf - - 

By Notes — / 

On account of the Kul- 
lal Buttee (liquor 
shop situated near 
the Budden), a deduc- 
tion of Rs. 3,000 as 
hitherto been made 
from both your nem- 
nooks, and it is now 
arranged that the 
produce of the Kullal 
Buttee should be 
alternately managed 
by each of you for 5 
years, so that during 
your 5 years’ man- 
agement an annual 
deduction of Rs. 

3,000 will be made 
from the Chitties 
which you are to 
receive for Rs, 

13,026- l-62|.During^ 

' the period of Pillajee 
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Rao Guico war s man-T 
agement of the Kuilal 
Buttee, you will re- 
ceive the full amount 
of your Ghitties, and 
the deduction of Rs. 

3,000 will then be 
made from his Chit- 
ties. In this manner 
it has been settled. 

The amount of your 

Ghitties is ...... Es. 13,027 1 62| 

23,800 0 0 

Total amount of nemnook.,.. Rs. 58,092 3 31^ 

The persons who are 
separately paid shall 
continue to receive 
their nemnook Chit- 
ties, viz 

Bapoojee Rao Powar...Rs. 4,000 0 0 
Khooshall Bhowanee 

Putwa „ 2,000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 

Total Rs. 64,092 S 3U 

Besides you have — 

(1.) The Grass Bheers of the villages of Kohur 
and Morleepoor. 

(2.) The gardens of Sandeyah Koowa. 

(3.) Three Elephants, the Rahtub for which 
you will continue to receive from the 
Sirkar as usual. 
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After fixing the annual nemnook of Rs. 64^092- 
S-31| for the Hoozurat paga, Chundee inclusive, 
according to usage in the Military branch of the 
service, as well as for the disbursement of your 
personal allowance and of others, the mode of pay- 
ment is given in detail, and in like manner you will 
continue to receive the same ; besides this, the other 
three articles will also be maintained by the Sirkar, 
and for the due fulfilment of which the bhandery of 
the Honorable Company is affixed. 

The bhandery of the Honorable Company is affixed 
to this paper. 

(Signed) James Williams, 
Political Commissioner, Guzerat. 

haroda, hth February 1833. 

According to this sunnud, therefore., a sum of Rs. 
68,092-3-31^ was fixed for the maintenance of the 
Hoozurat Paga, entrusted to Bulwunt Rao’s care, and 
for his own private expenses, and an extra sum of 
Es. 6,000 was fixed for the maintenance of two of his 
mother’s dependants, Bapoojee Eao Powar and Khoo- 
shall Bhowanee Putwa. No mention is made in it of 
protection of any other nature than as regards the 
nemnook and paga, and the Words “for life ” are 
not even inserted. 

At the time of its being granted, Mr. Williams 
distinctly informed the grantees “ that their guaran- 
tee was liable on any flagrant misconduct to be 
withdrawn.” 
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Bulwiint Eao was a man of dissolute, depraved, 
and extravagant habits ; he negdected his paga most 
shamefully ; lived riotously in Baroda on borrowed 
money, which he had no means or intention of 
liquidating; forwarded constantly to the Resident 
and Government complaints of bad treatment which 
were entirely devoid of truth ; refused to give any 
assistance towards the unravelling of his pecuniary 
entanglements, and on the contry threw every 
obstacle he could in the way when the investigation 
of his affairs devolved on the Resident ; and, in 
short, from the time of the guarantee being granted 
in 1833 to his death in 1852, his bad conduct was 
a constant source of vexation to the Resident and 
the cause of a most voluminous correspondence with 
Government. 

The three objects which called for our active inter- 
ference in connection with this man w'ere : — Is#, his 
dispute with the Patels of Wulwud ; 2'nd, the ineffici- 
ency of his paga ; and 3rJ, the settlement of his 
pecuniary affairs. 

Wulwud was one of the villages assigned for the 
maintenance of the paga, and its revenue was 
assessed at Rs. 13,000 per annum. A dispute had 
existed between the Patels and the family of 
Tukhtbaee as to the respective grounds to be culti- 
vated by each party ; since 1820 when this village 
was first assigned to them, and stibsequent to 1<S33, 
complaints and counter-complaints were preferred by 
Bulwunt Rao and the Patel on the one side, that the 
grantee could not get his rights of produce and on 
the other of oppression and extortion. At length in 
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1838 both parties agreed to submit their differences 
to arbitration by a punchayet, who decided that 
Bulwant Rao should pay the Patels the sum of 
Rs. 29,476-10-0 as ready money, and that certain 
Vechania, Geerania, and Pusaeta lands and Nurwa 
rights, which Bulwant Rao had unlawfully possessed 
himself of, should be restored to the Patels, 

Bulwunt Rao refused to abide by this decision, and 
though repeatedly pressed by the Resident to do so, 
did not give way till 1840. In that year he signed 
an agreement with the Patels, leasing them the 
village for a term of years at Rs. 13,000 per annum. 

The paga of 93 horse, which had been assigned to 
Bulwant Rao, was attached to the Mahee Kantha 
Political Agency, its headquarters being at Sadra. 
As early as 1836, the Political Agent complained of 
its inefficiency, and that it was perfectly useless for 
police purposes. In the following year, Bulwunt 
Rao was informed by Government that if thenceforth 
he failed to maintain the paga in an efficient state, 
or if they again misbehaved themselves, he would 
be held responsible. 

Yearly complaints being made of the bad state of 
the paga, Mr. Byod, in 1841, “ saw no other method 
of securing its efficiency than by taking steps to 
ensure the men receiving at least a part of tlieir pay 
regularly,” and to this end arranged with His 
Highness the Guicowar to receive the “Rozee” 
Chitties direct from the Durbar, and to send them to 
the superintending officer, instead of letting them 
? pass through Govind Rao’s hands : this arrangement 
was* sanctioned by Government, and continued in 
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force some months, when the improved state of the 
paga and Bui want Eao’s pledges to make good the 
entire Rozee for the future, together with an additional 
monthly payment of Es. 138-8-0, which was required 
to maintain the paga efficiently, induced the Resident 
to release the Rozee from sequestration. But the 
Sirdar’s pledges proved good for nothing. On the 
25th June 1841, the Superintendent of the Contingent 
reported the new arrangement had been carried into 
effect on the faith of these pledges. On the 18th 
January 1843, however, he reported that the extra 
“ Rozee ” had only been paid for one month. On 
the 4th June following, he wrote to the same effect, 
and on the 18th July 1843, he reported that the 
greatest confusion prevailed in Bulwant Rao’s paga, 
and to an extent that, if not immediately remedied, 
he was afraid would be almost inextricable. He 
also said that the promised payment of Es. 138-8-0 
had only been made good for one month. 

The pressure for the time was relieved by a remit- 
tance in April 1844, which the Assistant Resident 
obtained from Bulwunt Eao. 

In 1847, the Political Agent in the MaheeKantha 
reported that the pay of the paga was heavily in ar- 
rears; that the men were in the utmost distress, and in 
consequence insubordinate and unruly. In their 
reply, Government on the 28th A ugust 1847 directed 
she sequestration of the paga. It w^as accordingly 
made over to the charge of the Superintendent of the 
Guioowar Contingent in the Mahee Kantha, and a 
sum of Es. 17,028 was paid (out of Govind Rao’s 
nemnook) direct by the Durbar to the Political Agent 


for its maintenance ; but as this sum was found to 
be insufficient, a further amount of Rs. 138 per men- 
sem was paid through the Residency, making the 
total amount for the maintenance of the paga come 
to Rs. 18,684 per annum. 

The paga remained under attachment until Bul- 
wunt Rao’s death on the 1st October 1862. In 1849, 
the Acting Resident had proposed that, as the paga 
would revert to His Highness theGuicowar on Bul- 
wunt Rao’s death, and as that individual had nothing 
to say to its interior management, which must neces- 
sarily take up much of the time .of the Political Agent, 
it had better be made over at once to His Highness, 
the personal allowance to Bulwunt Rao being still 
continued to him. The Bombay Government sanc- 
tioned this proposal, provided Govind Rao should 
assent to it, which, of course, that individual refused 
to do. In 1852, the Court of Directors noticed this 
proposal, and considered that in consequence of his 
conduct, his wishes should not be taken into consider- 
ation. On referring the matter, however, to the 
Durbar, His Highness said that he was quite satisfied 
to leave the paga during Bulwunt Rao’s life-time 
under the superintendence of the Political Agent in 
the Mahee Kantha. 

Bulwunt Rao died a few months after, and the 
paga then reverted to His Highness. 

As early as 1839, the creditors of Bulwunt Rao 
complained to the Resident that they were unable to 
recover any of their claims against him. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay on this directed that the creditors 
should be summoned to the Residency, and tliat if 
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they agreed to a compromise, the Resident was to 
submit a list of their claims and the amount for 
which they were willing to compound. It does not 
appear that this order was acted on, but a list of 
debts was made out, amounting at that time to 
Rs. 4,15,283-14-6. On the other hand, Bulwunt Rao 
declared that he had claims against the Guicowar 
State and individuals, amounting to Rs. 1,84,504-7-0 
interest and Rs. 4,84,288-8-0 ; and these claims he 
persistently urged, although he had not a tittle of 
evidence to produce in his favour and they had 
been declared by Mr. Ogilvy, as far back as 
1840, as “put forth apparently from a desperate 
wish to force afresh arrangement of his embarrassed 
affairs, rather than from any hope that they could be 
complied with.” This view was adopted by Govern- 
ment, who in 1844 ruled “ that it was unnecessary 
at that distant period to re-agitate any of the points 
embraced in Bulwunt Rao’s petitions. 

Subsequent to this, in 1846, two of Bulwunt Rao’s 
creditors preferred demands against him in petitions 
to Government, which were directed to be investi- 
gated by the Resident, and aw^ards were given in their 
favour of Rs.4,599 to Bamodhur Rasseedass, and Rs. 
455 to Yusoofbhai Bubbarbhai ; bxxt Bulwmnt Rao 
paid no attention to injunctions from the Residency 
to pay up these amountB. 

In 1848, the creditors came up twice in a body to 
the Residency to demand justice, representing that in 
consequence of his guarantee they ’were unable to sue 
Bulwunt Rao in the Durbar Courts, and could not 
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obtain redress from, him by sitting in “ Dhurna ” on 
him, or practising other expedients in use among 
Native States for enforcing their demands. In reply 
to the Resident’s report of these circumstances, he 
was instructed to consult His Highness the Ouicowar 
on the subject. The latter however refused to inter- 
fere, on the grounds of the troublesome correspond- 
ence he would certainly be involved in ; and Govern- 
ment therefore determined to interfere authoritatively 
in the matter. 

With this view they directed the Resident to allow 
a period of one month, in which all the creditors were 
to register their claims ; to attach the whole of Bnl- 
wunt Rao’s nemnook, and after setting aside suffi- 
cient for his subsistence and the proper maintenance 
of the paga, to apply the remainder to a rateable 
liquidation of his debts, first reducing the claims to 
money actually advanced, and giving the oldest 
creditors a preference. 

Subsequently, on the 12th October of the same year, 
Government directed that a sum of Rs. 12,0C0 per 
annum should be set apart for Bulwunt Rao’s main- 
tenance, and that the balance, after paying the author- 
ized paga expenses, should be set aside for the liqui- 
dation of his debts ; and in their letter of the 7th May 
1849, they directed that a debt of Rs. 51,082-15-3 to 
Samul Bechur, which had been contracted by Bulwunt 
Eao in 1845, with the consent of the Durbar, in 
communication with the Resident, should be paid off 
before the payment of the claims of other creditors 
should commence. 
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On tlie 7tli April 1849, and in subsequent letlers,. 
Captain French recommended that the investigation 
of the claims preferred by upwards of 200 creditors 
should be submitted to a Court of Moonsiffs, alleging 
that it was derogatory to the character of the British 
representative to sit on the bench to investigate such 
claims, and that neither the Resident nor his Assistant 
had the requisite knowledge, or could devote sufficient 
time for the prosecution of such inquiries ; but 
CTOvernment would not sanction this suggestion, and 
directed him to proceed with the inquiry. 

In the mean while a negociation was pending with 
the Durbar for the transfer to them of Bulwunt Rao’s 
nemnook villages (which had been under attachment 
for about a year), on the condition that a yearly pay- 
ment should bemade to the treasury on Bulwunt Kao’s 
account, of the full amount at which these villages had 
been valued in assigning them in part payment of his 
nemnook, and this was satisfactorily brought to a con- 
clusion on the terms proposed on the 25th August 
1849 ; the Durbar consenting to pay by half-yearly 
instalments the sum of Es. 28,707-14-6 in their 
stead, during Bulwunt Rao’s life-time. 

In November 1849, the Court of Directors ordered 
that Bulwunt Rao’s personal subsistence, which had 
been fixed by the Bombay Government at Rs. 12,000 
per annum, should be reduced one-half, this step 
had been suggested by Captain French, but had not 
met with the approval of Government. Bulwunt 
Rao remonstrated against this arraugenienc, and 
forwarded appeals to both the Bombay and Supreme 
Governments but without avail. 



Tlie investigation of the claims of the creditors of 
Bulwunt Rao was commenced by the Assistant 
Resident in 1850. Ninety-sis claims were registered 
for a sum aggregating Rs. 1,07,650-1-0 ; of these, 77 
were settled for a sum of Rs. 17,375-7-3. In the 
following year the claims against his paga for 
supplies of grain, grass, &c., in the Sadra Bazar, 
amounting to Rs. 12,4:93-10-5, were paid in full by 
the Political Agent in the Mahee Kanta out of the 
arrears of Rozee in hand. 

On the 22nd October 1852, the Resident, Mr. 
Davies, reported that he had investigated and 
settled 251 claim's in addition to those disposed 
of by his Assistant. The claims amounted to 
Rs. 7,34,353-10-0, of which he had admitted an 
aggregate of Rs. 2,20,555-14-6. 

To meet the payment of this large sum, it was 
ascertained that the available assets at the time of 
Bulwunt Rao Guicowar’s death amounted to Rs. 
69,474-14-2; out of this various sums were paid, 
such as arrears of wages due to servants and sepoys, 
pensions to his concubines, &g., leaving a dividend 
of 4 annas and 6 pies in the rupee available for the 
payment of the creditors, and they were all subse- 
quently paid at this rate, with the exception of two 
who claimed to be paid in full and refused to accept 
of any abatement. 

The bhandery to Bulwunt Rao was, as above 
noticed, granted in 1833, and from a perusal of 
this memoir, it will be seen that he was a constant 
source of annoyance to the British Government till 



tBe time of his death, in 1851, and that even after- 
that date the -winding' -up of his pecuniary- affairs 
entailed the greatest trouble on all concerned. He- 
had justly forfeited his guarantee years ago by his 
bad behaviour, and if it had lapsed in consequence 
of his misconduct, the subsequent vexatious inquiries 
•would have been entirely avoided. 

Bapoojee Kao Powar and Khooshall Bhowanee-, 
-whose nemnooks of Ks. 4,000 and Rs. 2,000 
respectively were included in this guarantee, have 
been long dead, and the bhandery has therefore 
lapsed entirely. 


Peelaje Rao was a yonger brother of Bulwunt 
No. 20. consequently a son 

Peelajee Eao Guico- of Annund Rao G-uicoAvar by 
Tukhtbaee Rajpootnee- On the 
death of the latter in 1833, an arrangement w i ome 
to with the two brothers by Syajee iiao Guicowar 
through the mediation of the Resident,. Mr. Williams, 
as related above in Bulwunt Rao’s memoir, and in 
consequence of the differences between the two 
brothers, separate sunnnds were drawn out, assigning 
them commands of different portions of the Huzoorat 
paga and nemnooks for their own and the paga.’s 
maintenance. The suunnd granted to Bulwunt 
Rao has been quoted at length that to Peelajee is 
almost identical in words, and therefore need not be 
entered here ; by it he was assigned Rs. 58,238-0-62|- 
for the support of himself and paga, and _as in 
Buhvunt Rao’s case, a separate provision ol Rs. 6.000 
per annum was made for his father-in-law, iNnA'^a 



Rao Deslimook, aud of Rs. 2,000 for his Agent, 
Panaohund. 

At Tukhtbaee’s death Peelajee was a minor, and 
his paga was in consequence managed by his brother 
Bulwunt Rao. In 1835, he incurred the enmity of 
Veeneeram, Syajee Rao’s irresponsible Minister, by 
refusing to pay the Vukeel dustooree of 1 per cent., 
which Syajee had assigned to him upon all nemnooks. 
Accordingly Y eeneeram, with Syajee’s concurrence, 
caused Peelajee to be seized under the pretence of 
separating him from evil advisers and handed him 
over to Oomed Koowurbaee (whose guarantee has 
been noticed above), who took charge of him under 
the stipulation that she was to have the entire control 
of his nemnook. He was forced to sign a mook- 
tearnama in Oomedbaee’s favour, aud from that 
period to the day of his death, three years subse- 
quently, he lived in the greatest privation and 
distress, so much so, that the Resident was obliged 
to advance him a few hundred rupees from the 
treasury shortly before his death to keep him from 
stai’ving. Directly Oomedbaee got the management 
of his estate, she raised a loan of Rs. 80,000 from 
the house of Hurree Bhugtee in Peelajee’s name, and 
in liquidation of this sum assigned the rc'vennes of 
the nemnook villages enjoyed by Peelajee. iShe 
also, through Veeneeram’s influence, had the half- 
yearly notes for Peelajee’s money nemnook paid Oi 
her direct from the Durbar aud this was continued 
in spite of the remonstrances of the Resident. 

Out of the Rs. 80,000 raised on loan from Hurree 
Bhugtee, the first item of expenditure was a In'ihe of 
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Rb, 25,000 paid to Veeneeram. Peelajee died in 
A.D. 1838, when his estate reverted to the Durbar. 

After his death, Syajee Rao at first refused to 
assign any maintenance to his widow, but ultimately, 
through the Resident’s interference, he granted her a 
life-pension of Rs. 6,285 per annum, which however 
did not receive the guarantee of the British 
Government. 

During Peelajee Rao’s life-time, two of his followers 
were murdered in cold blood by a Scindee Jemedar 
named Ummoo Mean, in the service of Veeneeram, 
and by rather a stretch of the guarantee, interference 
in the matter was exercised by the Resident, and 
Syajee Rao was called upon to visit the jemedar and 
all who were concerned in the murder with “ exem- 
plary punishment.” The Guicowar, however, 
demurred to this : he pleaded that these men had 
acted under the orders of his since discarded 
minister Veeneeram, and hoped that Government 
would be satisfied with his imposing a fine of 
Rs. 12,000 on the jemedar ; this request was 
ultimately agreed to by Government. 

When Bulwunt Rao’s affairs wmre under investi- 
gation at the Residency from 1850 to 1852, several of 
Peelajee Rao’s creditors endeavoured to establish a 
claim to share in his brother’s estate, but their 
demands were disallowed. 

Nuva Rao Deshmook and Panachimd are both dead 
and this guarantee has consequently lapsed in ioto. 
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This is the last guarantee granted to any member 
of the Guicowar family. Gopal 
n 1 , , Rao, who is still living (in 
1861), IS the son of Gunpat 
Rao Guicowar of Sunkheira, and brother of Govind 
Rao, whose unfortunate career has been related above. 

When Govind Rao and Gopal Rao returned with 
their mother from Dhar, after the death of their 
father, they were assigned a sum of Rs. 600 a month 
by the Durbar for their support. This was continued 
till Futteh Sing’s death ; but when his widows adopt- 
ed Govind Rao (1819), Syajee Kao was so displeased 
with the family, that he discontinued the payment of 
Rs. 300 a month heretofore enjoyed by Gopal Rao, 
then a boy of 8 or 9 years of age. 

Gopal Rao consequently fell into a state of extreme 
indigence and distress ; he became heavily involved 
and after petitioning Syajee Rao for years in vain, he 
ultimately in January 1839 visited the Resident and 
laid his distressed circumstances before him, pleading 
that he enjoyed the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment on the nemnook of Rs. 600, assigned to him 
and his brother in 1810. On examining the sunnud, 
however, Mr. Sutherland discovered that it was not 
granted through the medium of the Resident, and 
that therefore Gopal Rao was in no way entitled to 
his protection. He was accordingly referred to the 
Durbar, but without success. In despair he hed from 
Baroda clandestinely in the month of March follow- 
ing and took refuge with Dhuma, the Kaikra Chief of 
Sewrajpoor, a village at that time under Scindia’s 
jurisdiction, about 40 miles from Bamda, There he 



was joined by about 200 Naikras and Bbeels, and 
began to threaten disturbances in the neighbouring 
Baroda districts. The Guicowar called- upon the 
Resident for aid to put down the disturbance, and, in 
reply was urged to come to a compromise with 
Gopal Rao ; it was at the same time intimated that 
as he had taken refuge in Scindia’s territory, no 
armed interference could be exercised without pre- 
vious permission obtained from Gwalior. 

Mr. Sutherland at the same time spared no pains 
in giving Gopal Rao good advice, and sent him 
letters which were not attended to. 

After a month or two had been passed in this way 
the Durbar sent for Dhuma Naik to Baroda, and 
Gop ii Hao suspecting treachery (not without justice) 
fled to Barrea. The Haja of that place, according to 
instructions previously received from the Political 
Agent, put him under arrest and forwarded him under 
escort to Baroda. 

As Syajee Rao still declined paying his nemnook 
to Gopal Rao, the Resident, with the sanction of 
Government, assigned the latter a residence in the 
Baroda Cantonment, and informed the Durbar that he 
would be paid his nemnook of Rs. 300 per mensem 
from the 1st August 1830 from the Residency Trea- 
sury, until Syajee consented to come to an arrange- 
ment with him. On the 14th January following, 
Syajee intimated to the Resident that he was wdiling 
to pay the stipulated allowance to Gopal Rao, on his 
being forwarded to the Durbar, and a few days later 
he paid up the fi. ^s’ arrears that had been 
disbursed from the Residency on his account. 
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Mr. Sritherland suggested that a formal siinnud 
■should be drawn out in Gopal Bao’s favour bnt this 
was never executed, or if executed was not submitted 
to the Resident’s inspection. 

No formal guarantee has therefore been granted 
in Gopal Kao’s favour • but owing to the peculiar 
•circumstances of his case, he has been considered to 
enjoy a constructive guarantee for the due payment 
of his nemnook. He is a quiet inoffensive man, of 
about 48 years of age, and has made no complaints 
of late years. The guarantee will of course cease at 
his death. 


Dhackjee Dadajee made his first appearance at 
Baroda in A.pril 1816, Captain 
Dhackl^Sdajee. (afterwards Sir J.) Garnac was 
at that time Resident, and in 
•consequence of an intimacy which had existed for 
many years betrveen Dhackjee and his family (Dhack- 
jee having been broker in the firm of which Mr. 
Rivett, Sir James’ father, was' a partner since the 
year 1784), had invited him to fill the post of 
Native Agent at the Residency, ■which had been 
vacant since the murder of Gungadhur Shastree at 
Poona in the previous year. The appointment had 
been approved by Government in consequence of 
Captain Carnae’s recommendation and assurances of 
Dhackjee’s high respectability. 

Futteh Sing was at that time at the head of the 


Council of Regency, established in ocmsoipience o!’ 
the imbecility of the reigning Guicowar, Anniiiuh'ao ; 
but the Resident, through his native Agent, Juul in 



Teality the supreme control in all State affairs ; and 
the Native Agent was able, if he possessed the 
confidence of the Resident, to exercise the most 
unbounded influence over the Durbar. 

Gungadhur Shastree had possessed such influence 
and his thraldom had been so grievously felt by 
Futteh Sing and his Court, that the greatest appre- 
hension and dismay were consequently experienced 
at the approach of a stranger, avowedly the intimate 
and confidant of the Resident. On his arrival he 
was presented to the Durbar by the Resident with 
every circumstance of state and ceremony, and was 
specially inducted by the latter into the duties of his 
office. He entered into these with great apparent 
ardour, and with such success, as far as his interests 
were concerned, that at the end of the year the 
Resident reported that he had by his zeal and ability 
enabled him to effect a remission of the debts of the 
State to the amount of 40 lacs of Rupees. 

About the same time, by the Resident’s influence, 
though much against the wish of Futteh Singh, 
Dhackjee, while still holding the Native Agency, 
was appointed potedar or Government banker ; that 
is to say, he was to disburse all the current payments 
of the State on the receipt of notes from the Durbar, 
and was to receive interest at the rate of 9 perloent, for 
all money so expended ; the rate of interest hitherto 
paid to former potedars had been 12 per cent., but 
Dhackjee looked to be able to obtain at least that 
percentage by means of his own, while he kept the 
credit of reducing considerably the burdens of the 
State. But to commence, the potedaree busiuesg 
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required a large command of ready money, and 
though his peculations and perquisites had already 
been considerable, they were not sufficient for the 
purpose. He therefore induced the Eesident to 
believe that at Syajee’s earnest desire he had admit- 
ted Myral Narayen and Hurree Bhugtee to a share 
in the concern ; the truth being that he was unable 
to start without their aid, and that Syajee was most 
reluctant to let him have any share in the transac- 
tions at all. He agreed with the bankers that they 
should put in eight lacs and a half each to commence 
the business with ; but though they complied with 
this he did not, at the same time he took a share in 
the Kattiawaree potedaree with Ruttonjee Khandass, 
and in the following vear he obtained from the Dur- 
bar a most lucrative contract for supplying the Gui- 
cowar Contingent serving under Sir J. Malcolm in 
Malwa with cash. In all these concerns he enriched 
himself at the expense of all classes of the com- 
munity ; he compelled the farmers of revenue to pay 
him a percentage for guaranteeing their payment of 
the revenues at a fixed date ; he carried instalments 
of the revenue paid in by them to his own private 
account ; he I'elused to cash the Durbar notes with- 
out receiving a high commission ; and he managed 
by his influence to keep these matters from coming to 
the knowledge of the Resident, who laboured under 
the delusion that he was lightening the burdens of 
the State by his honesty and application to business. 

The Guicowar groaned under the thraldom in 
which he was held by the Native Agent ; and Syajee 
Rao, who had succeeded his brother Futteh Sing on 


his death ia June 1818, conceived that,_per|L%p|,i 
the best plan to buy him over to his inter^ts vvouM 
be to make him his Minister. 

The Resident requested the sanction of G-overnment 
to this arrangement, stating that such was Syajee’s 
earnest desire ; although the Guicowar subsequently 
declared that he could not bear the man, and had 
only appointed him because he thought it would 
please Captain Carnac. The Supreme Government 
objected to Dhaekjee’s holding both appointments, 
so the latter, after duly weighing all the considera- 
tions pvii and con, finally decided the matter by 
resigning the Native Agency in September 1819. 

On the 12th of the following month he was 
proclaimed Minister, and the following sunnud was 
granted to him in full Durbar, the Resident and his 
suite being present : — 

“ His Highness’ Government gives to Dhackjee 
Dadajee for his expenses a fixed salary this year 
according to which this is the annual agreement. 

“ The detailed statement. 

“ The Enam villages granted in the Baroda 


-pergunna: — 

The village of Mohal Es. 9,501 

Ditto of Bhaj „ 13,000 

Ditto of For „ 7,600 


Rs. 30,001 

Ready money to be paid either by an 
assignment on the revenues of the 
Mahals or by an order on the 
potedar Es. 70,000 
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The sitra of rupees one lac and one is agreed to be 
paid as a fixed salary annually, commencing from 
this year. In this amount three villages are in the 
Bergunna of Baroda, producing thirty thousand and 
one rupees, and an assignment on the revenues of 
the Mahals for Rupees seventy thousand, or an order 
for the same. The Government will, therefore, 
annually pay Rupees one lac. Do you therefore 
serve the State with faithfulness, trustworthiness, 
and sincerity. 

In reporting this to Government, Mr. Williams, 
who was at the time acting for Captain Oarnac, 
requested that the bhandery of the Honorable 
Company might be affixed to this sunnud ; but 
Government in their reply disapproved of his having- 
been appointed Minister, and in the following 
January recommended that he should retire. Syajee, 
Mr. Williams reported, “expressed no regret” at 
losing him, and no doubt secretly exulted at such an 
unexpected termination to this difficulty. Mr. Williams 
and His Highness mutually agreed that as Mr. 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, was expected 
BO shortly at Baroda, it would be better to leave 
everything relating to Dhackjee’s removal until his 
arrival. 

In the following April Mr. Elphinstone settled 
with the Guicowar that Dhackjee should retire on 
one-third of his nemnook, or Rs. 30,000 per annum, 
as the villages had been given to him in inam, and 
it was not usual to resume such grants except in 
cases of treason. 
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After Mr. Elphiastoue’s departure, Syajee brought 
charges against Dhackjee— Is/, that he had embez- 
zled Rs. 2,75,000 under the name of brokerage ; "ind, 
that he had falsely entered a sum of Rs. 1,90,000 in 
the accounts as paid to the creditors of Futteh Sing, 
while he had appropriated that sum to his own uses ; 
and %rd, that he had taken a commission from the 
farmers of revenue for 'becoming security for the 
payment of their instalments. 

In reply, Dhackjee said that the first item had 
been given as a reward for his services in decreasing 
the guaranteed loan. That Futteh Sing had present- 
ed him with the second as a premium for his 
admitting Hurree Bhugtee into a share of the 
potedaree, and that the third was a usual custom in 
the Baroda State. 

The Government of Bombay decided that he had 
fraudulently embezzled the first two items, and that 
Syajee Rao was fairly entitled to recover them. On 
the third they requmed fuller information. 

When first Dhackjee received his dismissal, Syajee 
was very anxious for his removal from Baroda. 
Dhackjee however pleaded that he had to settle 
accounts with his partners in the potedaree transac- 
tions, and was consequently allowed a I’easonable 
time to do so. He then exerted all his ingenuity 
in evading a settlement. The Resident in vain 
tried to help him. He had him and the bankers 
frequently up at the Residency, and his patience 
must have been sorely tried by the frivolous 
excuses put forth. At one time no accounts had 
been brought ; at another the bankers refused 


extracts to be made ; convenient deatbs occurred, and 
during the ensuing time of mourning, no business 
could be transacted. Goomashtas and accounts had 
to be summoned from Malwa- and Kattywar. It is 
most likely that Dhackjee delayed in this manner in 
the hopes of being again taken into favour ; indeed, 
at one time Syajee came to some secret understand- 
ing with him, and to the Resident’s surprise 
expressed a wish that he should be allowed to 
remain at Baroda. 

But avarice was Syajee’s ruling passion;, and when 
the Resident informed him of the determination of 
Government adverted to above, that he was at liberty 
to recover the sums, it was proved that Dhackjee 
had embezzled, his whole demeanour changed, and 
he was again eager in his animosity against the 
fallen minister. 

No settlement of his accounts had been made by 
Dhackjee up to August 1820. It was then intimated 
to him that Government had determined to withdraw 
its protection from him on the 1st September, if he 
had not by that time settled his accounts, Mr. 
Williams extended* this tei'm till the 24th of the 
month on his own responsibility, and on the accounts 
being still unsettled, the constructive bhandery he 
enjoyed was withdrawn. 

Soon after this, a release in full of all claims, as 
regarded the Baroda potedaree, was passed by 
Dhackjee to the firms of Hurree Bhugtee and Myral 
Narayan, and a similar one was granted to him by 
Ruttonjee Khandass for his share in Kattywar pote- 
daree transactions. 
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Syajee Rao about the same time resumed the inam 
villages, and made Dhaekjee Dadajee disgorge a sum 
of Rs. 7,75,000 on account of his peculation ; and to 
enable him to do this, he allowed him to squeeze his 
confidential Agent Oomea Shunkur. Syajee at the 
same time managed to obtain from Dhaekjee the 
sunnud which he had granted to him, which was 
duly and formally cancelled. 

Dhaekjee then retired to Bombay and commenced 
a series of memorials to the Governments of Bombay 
and Calcutta and the Court of Directors, which only 
terminated with his death in 1846. 

His appeals to the Court, backed by home in- 
fluence, were partially successful. In 1823, the 
Home Government dissented entirely from the deci- 
sion passed in Bombay, and considered that Dhaekjee 
was fairly entitled to the inam villages, on the 
grounds of the decision passed by Mr. EJphinstone. 

The Bombay Government rejoined and adduced 
new matier in support of their view of the case, but 
the Court were not satisfied. A lengthened corre- 
spondence followed, and in their despatch of the 26th 
August 1835, they expressed themselves in the 
following terms : — 

“ It is our wish not to interfere between the 
Guicowar and Dhaekjee Dadajee on aceouut of the 
pecuniary affairs of the latter. We think, as we 
have always thought, that the inam villages ought 
to be restored to Dhaekjee Dadajee. 

“ We desire therefore that you will inform the 
Guicowar that we consider the faith of the British 
Government to have been so pledged to Dhaokje© 



Badajee ia tlie matter of tlie iuam villages, tiiat we- 
feel it iacumbent on us to require that they should 
be immediately restored to him with the arrears since 
they were resumed. 

“ You will represent to the Guieowar that this 
direction is imperative, and that if it be not immedi- 
ately complied with on his part, the amount of the 
arrears, and the annually accruing amount of the rent 
of the inam villages, are to be deducted by you from 
the Kattywar and Mahee Kantha tributaries which 
you collect on account of the Guieowar.” 

This communication being made to the Guieowar, 
he naturally objected to admit that Dhackjee Dadajee 
had any claims whatever on him. He pointed out 
that whatever modified bhandery he possessed had 
been withdrawn by Government in 1821, and that 
therefore it was most unjust to insist on his giving 
up these villages to Dhackjee, or on his paying up 
the arrears from the date of their resumption. 

In consequence of his opposition in the matter, and 
the obvious sympathy in his cause displayed by the 
Bombay Government, it was not till July 1838 that 
the Resident, in consequence of renewed peremptory 
orders received from the Court through the Supreme 
Government, was directed by the latter authority to 
carry these orders out immediately. 

In his reply, the Resident reported that the arrears 
of the revenue of the inam villages up to the 5th 
June 1838 (calculating it at the full amount stated in 
the sunnud of 1819) amounted to Rs. 5,10,017, and 
in acknowledging his report, Government on the 
6th August following, informed him tliat they had 



autliorised tlie Sub-Treasurei' in Bombaj^ to advance 
Dbackjee an immediate sum of 5 lacs of rapees on 
that account. 

Syajee Eao protested against these orders. lie re- 
fused to comply with them, or to give credit in his 
accounts for any sum disbursed to Dbackjee. 

In 1840, however, he ultimately acceded to the 
demands of Government, and offered either to restore 
the villages, or to pay their annual value to Dbackjee. 
This latter course was preferred by Dbackjee, in con- 
sequence, he said, of his great age and increasing 
infirmities, and as an additional favour he was 
allowed to draw the amount yearly from the General 
Treasury at Bombay. 

He was so far successful ; but he had never ceased 
in his memorials to demand the restoration of the 
seven lacs and a half of rupees, with accruing interest, 
that had been extorted from him by Syajee Eao in 
1821. This claim had been uniformly negatived, and 
in the year 1840) though he still memorialized on the 
subject, he appears to have despaired of recovering 
the amount through the intervention of the British 
Government. At that time, however, his friend and 
patron. Sir James Carnao, had returned to India as 
Governor of Bombay, and it occurred to Dbackjee 
that he might turn his intimacy wii.h that gentleman 
to account in obtaining money from the Guicowar. 
Syajee Eao was then in the height of his disagree- 
ments with the British Government. Since Lord 
Clare’s visit to Baroda in 1832, demands of various 
,st;)rts had been accumulating against him until in 
1838 j.hey numbered 28. They were of variiuis de- 


seriptions, and iuelnded demands for compcusatimv 
for injuries inflicted on British subjects in fractions of 
guarantees, dismissal of his minister Veneeram, that 
the contingent of 3,000 horse should be kept in au 
efficient manner, &c., &c. ; and on His Highness’ 
repeated refusal to come to a settlement of these 
demands. Government determined, in 1839, to seques- 
trate the district of Petlad, and to raise a body of 
horse at His Highness’ expense for service in 
Guzerat, to be entirely under the control of the 
Resident, and to be commanded by British Officers. 

During the year 1840, Syajee, while professing 
submission, was endeavouring to evade compliance 
with the demands made against him, and at the same 
time to effect four objects of his own, which were — 
the release of Petlad from sequestration ; the avoid- 
ance of the payment of the charges of the Guzerat 
Horse ; the appointment of his own minister without 
reference to the Resident, and the attendance of the 
Resident and suite at the ceremonies of the Dewalee 
and Dussera. 

In the latter part of 1840, Dhackjee Dadajee 
opened communications with Baroda through Gopal 
Rao Myral, one of the principal bankers there, win» 
was then high in the confidence of Syajee Rao, and 
intimated that he could, by his infinenee with liie 
Governor, get Sir James to accede to Plis Higluioss’ 
wishes, provided a sum of 5 lacs of rupees were 
placed at his disposal to bribe the Governor. 

Tliis being agreed upon at Baroda, DliackjiM* pro- 
ceeded to write confidential letlers io Sir James ami 
Rady Caruac, and to have several interviews with 
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both of them. In October lie forwarded a letter to 
Sir dames through Lady Caruac, containing transla- 
tions of letters received from Baroda, and begging 
him, as he learnt that he was about to proceed to Baro- 
da, not to lose the opportunity of his interviews with 
the Guicowar to urge his (Dhaokjee’s) claims upon 
him primtely. This letter was returned unread by 
Sir James Carnac ; but Dhackjee adroitly turned this 
to his advantage, by representing that the amount of 
the bribe offered. for the Governor’s acceptance was 
too small, and that he required ten lacs of rupees, of 
which 5 Avere to be advanced immediately. He also 
represented that Mr. Willoughby, the Political Secre- 
tary, would require two lacs and a half for his 
connivance. Orders for the amount of seven lacs and 
a half were accordingly, about the time of the Govern- 
or’s visit to Baroda in January 1841, forwarded to 
Bombay through a person named Gunputty. In the 
meanwhile, Sir James had a series of conferences with 
Syajiee Rao, and much to that prince’s disappoint- 
ment, did not concede the points so near to his heart. 
The perg’unna of Petlad was released from attach- 
ment, and the ten lacs of rupees wdiich, since Lord 
Clare’s visit iu 1832, had been held in deposit in the 
Bombay Treasury as a- guarantee for the punctual 
payment of the contingent horse, were ordered to be 
restored ; but His Highness was informed that, in 
consequence of his recent misconduct, the Guzeral 
Horse would be permanently maintained at Iho cost of 
his State, and that a sum of 3 lacs of rupees would l;)e 
deducted yearly from the Kattywar ti'ibule on that 
accouni ; nor was Syajoo allowed io appoini Goj.tai- 


E'OW Myral as his minister. His request for the 
attendance of the Resident and British Troops at the 
ceremonies of the Gunputty and Hussera was, more- 
over, disallowed, the former practice being main- 
tained of meeting and saluting His Highness at a 
point in the procession, but not of being present at 
any of the ceremonies. 

When Syajee found that Sir James had not acceded 
to his wishes, orders were issued to stop the payment 
of the money forwarded to Bombay by Gunputty 
Bawa ; and two of Gopal Rao’s confidential agents, 
Succaram Bawa and Ballajee Punt, were deputed to 
Bombay to inquire into matters, and to establish a 
branch at that place on the ten lacs of rupees, which 
were immediately on Sir James’ return to Bombay 
to be repaid from the Treasury. 

Dhackjee soon managed to gain Gopal Bao Myral’s 
agents over to his cause ; he introduced them to Sir 
James Carnac, and either succeeded in imposing on 
them, or in seducing them, for they soon after their 
arrival reported that affairs were all right ; and on 
their representation, five lacs of rupees were paid to 
Dhackjee Dadajee. That individual stated that the 
Governor was powerless in the matter, as the orders 
regarding the horse, &o., had come from sujjerior 
authority, but that Sir James intended to re-agitato 
the matter at home. 

But suspicions still existed at Baroda that all was 
not right in Bombay ; and, in consequence, the Killa- 
dar of the city, who was a brother-in-law of Syajee’s, 
deputed an agent, named Hiralal, to make inquiries 
at the Presidency. He soon found that none oi' die 
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money had reached European officials. Directly 
Dhackjee Dadajee and Gopal Rao Myral’s agent 
discovered his object, they endeavoured first to gain 
him over to their own purpose, and when this failed, 
they got over Moteerow to swear a false debt of 
Es. 12,000 against him under an assumed na:ne, and 
on his affidavit Heeralal was arrested and placed in 
jail : he was soon after released, as no one apppeared 
to prosecute him, and was recommended to leave 
Bombay directly. 

Heeralal, however, brought an action against the 
parties concerned for subornation of perjtiry ; and in 
the course of the inquiry it became evident for what 
purpose he was sent to Bombay, and by degrees 
the facts abovementioned were elicited. 

Dhackjee Dadajee, when called upon for an explan- 
ation, stated (when the fact that the money had 
been paid him could be no longer concealed) that ho 
had received it in partpayment of his claims against 
the Guicowar ; but it was shown that this story was 
obviously untrue, as he could produce no documents 
or copies of any acquittance passed by him on the 
subject. 

The matter was referred to Syajee Rao, but he 
steadily resisted giving any assistance. He first 
stated that, if any money had been given, it had been 
given to Gunputty Bawa to expend in charity ; 
he next said that he had paid it to Dhackjee in full of 
all demands, and when it was pointed out to him that 
the British Government had steadily resisted those 
demands, replied that he feared Dhackjce’s influence 
would be able to reverse the decision ; and, finally 
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ho arowed that he had paid the money to Dhackjee 
“for the purpose of unduly attaining political 
advantages.” 

In 1843, Dhackjee’s and Ballajee Punt’s papers 
were seized by Government, and from these and 
other documents which came to hand, there could 
remain no doubt of their guilt. 

On the 24th July of that year, therefore, Govern- 
ment ordered that, in consequence of his gross mis- 
conduct in receiving a bribe of five lacs, and his 
explanation having been proved to be false, his name 
should be removed from the Commission of the 
Peace. The arrangement made for his convenience, 
by which he was permitted to draw the rent of his 
inam villages from the Bombay Treasury, should be 
discontinued ; that he should henceforth be excluded 
from all durbars in Bombay and Baroda, and that he 
might make such arrangements as he could for 
getting the revenues of his inam villages from the 
Guicowar. They made no objection to his applying 
to the Durbar, and subsequently, on his reporting 
that the Guicowar was willing to pay him the 
aarount on the arrangement receiving the sanciion 
of Government, they instructed the Resident to tell 
Syajee that he was at liberty either to make ()ver his 
inam villages to Dhackjee, or to pay him or his 
agents the actual amount of money realized. 

The Guicowar at first refused to consent; lo either 
course, but ultimately agreed to pay him the actual 
revenue of the villages for his lile. In reply, 
Govermnont informed him that he must pay up the 
full revenue of the villages as stated in (he .siumud 
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of collection. . This His Highness consented to do 
after considerable discussion ; but the Court of 
Directors decided that Dhackjee was entitled to the 
full revenues of the villages without any deduction, 
and Syajee, with great reluctance, paid the sum he had 
withheld on account of expenses of collection, &g. 

Dhackjee died on the 26th January 1846, continu- 
ing his mania for memorializing up to the last 
moment ; for he wrote the day before his death to 
the Bombay Government, hoping that they would 
excuse all the errors he had committed, and recom- 
mended his adopted son to their care. He had 
already in 1841 begged that Government wo^ild use 
their influence for this adoption to be recognised by 
the Guicowar, but all interference in the matter 
was refused. 

With his death the guarantee, or rather what was 
supposed to be his guarantee, lapsed. In spite of the 
grant made to him in the sunnud being on account of 
service, and as part of the emoluments of his office, in 
spite of his enjoying no written guarantee, in spite of 
his villages having been resumed for 18 years, and in 
spite of his perfidious behaviour in 1841 , liis nemnook 
was guaranteed to him till the day of his death, and 
no bad conduct on his part was able to do away with 
tlte impression that he was entitled to onr protection. 
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Guieowar’s accession in that year, he appointed 
Mahadeo Rao Gopal Muzmoodar as Record-keeper 
of the State, and fixed his salary and emolnments at 
about Rs. 21,000 per annum. 

During the reign of Annund Rao Guicowar, sou 
and successor of Govindrao, Kanojee Rao, his 
illegitimate brother, usurped the government, as has 
been related in a former part of these memoirs ; he 
placed the Muzmoodar in confinement, and extorted 
a large sum of money from him. On Ivanojee’s down- 
fall, the Muzmoodar was released and obtained the 
guarantee of some Arab jemedars against findher 
extortion and violence, which, on their expulsion, was 
exchanged for that of the British Government. 

He had previous to this, on the accession of 
Annund Rao, obtained a sunnud, guaranteeing his 
Muzmoodary rights, and containing a promise to 
confer on him a village, valued at six or seven 
hundred rupees per annum, for the maintenance of a 
palanquin. This was shortly afterwards followed 
by a formal sunnud, dated 13th November 1801, by 
Annund Rao Guicowar, countersigned by the Resi- 
dent, Major Walker, as guarantee on the part of the 
British Government, confirming Mahadeo Rao in all 
the rights secured to him by the Arab jemedars, but 
making no allusion to the village to be granted to 
him for maintenance of a palanquin, which, in con- 
sequence of this omission, was not included in the 
original bhandery granted by Major Walker. 

On the 7th Sejjtember following, howmver, asumnul 
was prepared, conferring on the Muzmoodar the 
village of Kohua, in the Korul pergunna, for the 
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maintenance of a palanquin, to have effect from the 
preceding year. 

In the same year, when, Annund Rao concluded 
his treaty of the 2nd June 1802, the Muzmoodar is 
especially mentioned in the 10th Article in the 
following terms : — 

“ Conformably to Major Walker’s suggestions and 
wishes, the articles contained in this declaration were 
written, and to which I have given my assent ; but 
in the event of evil-disposed persons attempting any- 
thing unfair or unreasonable against my person, my 
Dewan, Rowjee Appajee, his son, his brother, nephew, 
or relations, and Mahadeo Rao Tatia Muzmoodar, or 
even should I myself or my successors commit any 
thing improper or unjust, the English Government 
shall interfere and see in either case that it is settled 
according to equity and reason.” 

Mahadeo Rao died in 1808, and was succeeded by 
his son Succaram Mahadeo, to whom a sunnud was 
granted in 1809 by Annund Rao Guicowar in 
consideration of his father’s services. This sunnud 
was guaranteed by the British Government. This 
document is of exactly the same tenor as the one 
granted to Mahadeo Rao Gopal, with the exception, 
that in the former a village for the maintenance of a 
palanquin is included, without any allusion how- 
ever being made to the amount assigned^on that 
account. 

Buccaram died in 1823, and was succeeded by his 
son Mahadeo Rao, who survived only four years, 
having himself expired in September 1827. 
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As there were no direct heirs to snccced, Syajee 
Rao at first had some idea of conferring the vacant 
office on some other family ; in short, to sell it to the 
highest bidder, when the mother of the deceased 
Muzmoodar negotiated to be permitted to adopt a 
son from the relations of the family (on the payment 
of a large niizzeraha), in which she was finally 
successful. The youth selected, by name Narayen 
Rao, was a nephew of Mahadeo Rao, the first Muz- 
moodar. The ceremony of adoption was perfomed 
on the 8th June 1828, in the presence of Gunput Rao 
Guicowar, the heir apparent, and was ratified on the 
10th by Syajee Rao in the presence of the Resident, 
Mr. Williams. A sunnud was granted at the same 
time to Narayan Rao with the following provi- 
sions : — 

“ Whereas the late Mahadeo Succaram, Muzmoo- 
dar, died in his infancy, this Government, taking the 
circumstances of the family into consideration? 
permits your adoption to supply the place of the 
deceased as though you were his son ; therefore 
yon are to succeed to all the honors and emoinmeuts 
belonging to the office of Muzmoodar as held Ixirher- 
to by the family into which you are adopted : iJiat. 
is to say, the fees from land reA'enue and oilier 
sources, the enam villages, the village for jutlkt-u 
allowance enjoyed by your predecessors, ilie saiuo 
without reserve devolve on you, and yon are io 
discharge your duties as honestly and zealously as 
by them discharged ; audnve pledge ourselves <o 
maintain in your favour, and in lavour of ytuir heirs 
for ever the whole provisions stipulated in ihe sunnud 



granted to your grandfather Siiccaram Maliadeo, 
Muzinoodar, under the bhandery of the British 
Government, holding the said bhandery as descend- 
ing to you and your heirs for ever.” 

This sunnud received the guarantee of the Resident 
on the 25th March 1830, in the following terms : — 

“ In virtue of authority conveyed to me in Mr. 
Chief Secretary Newnham’s despatch of the 27th 
June 1828, 1 hereby affix the guarantee of the British 
Government, securing to the adopted son the rights 
and privileges of the deceased Muzinoodar.” 

When Colonel Outram wrote his Bhandery Report 
in 1854, he gave it as his opinion that the grant to 
the Muzinoodar, as quoted above, was consequently 
extended to the family as long as any direct heirs 
should exist, and this view was concurred in by the 
Government of India in their letter of the 21st 
January 1856. 

In the commencement of 1855, His Highness the 
Guicowar preferred a complaint against Narayan Rao, 
Muzinoodar, for having failed during the previous 
twenty-six years to pay Rs. 1,200 per annum to Gov- 
ernment on account of receipts from the village of 
Kohna (which had been granted to his great-grand- 
father Mahadeo Rao in 1802, for the maintenance of 
a palanquin), in excess of the stipulated neinnook of 
Rs. 1,100 usually granted for that purpose ; and His 
Highness requested to be informed in what manner 
ihe Durbar should proceed against the defaulter, 
who, though one of their own servants, and the head 
of one of the principal Civil offices of Government, 
held his appointment under the guarantee of the 
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British. Government, and in consequence refused to 
attend to His Highness’ injunctions. 

Colonel Malcolm, who was then Resident, on 
proceeding to investigate the case, found that the 
Durbar had recovered from the Muzmoodar Rs. 14,800 
between the years 1819 and 1826, on account of 
revenue levied in those years from the village of 
Kohna, in excess of the stipulated nemuook of 
Rs. 1,100 usually granted for the maintenance of a 
palanquin ; but that subsequent to the latter year, 
from the influence of the Muzmoodar, who held all 
the official records in his hands, or from the collusion 
of the Minister of the day, he had, up to the period 
of the complaint, appropriated the whole of the 
revenues, averaging from Rs. 2,300 to Rs. 3,000 per 
annum to his own purposes. 

The Resident also discovered amongst the old 
records a list of Domalla villages, that is to say, of 
villages assigned in whole or , part payment of a 
nemuook proposed in 1802, in which the village of 
Kohna is mentioned as valued at Rs. 1,100 per 
annum, and held by Mahadeo Rao Gopal as a 
jagheer for the maintenance of a palanquin ; and in 
another paper, prepared in 1807, showing the 
impositions practised on the Durbar by the holders of 
Domalla villages, the following entry was found : — 

“ The village of Kohna, given for the maiutonauce 
of a palanquin at Rs. 1,100, yields Rs. 3,000.” 

The Muzmoodar, when called upon for his reply 
to this complaint, asserted that the revenues of the 
whole village were assigned to him by the Guicowar 
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and guaranteed by the BritisL Government for the 
maintenance of a palanquin, and that the sum of 
Rb. 14,800, recovered by the Durbar between the 
years 1819 and 1826, had been extorted from him 
unjustly ; but that he had not complained for fear of 
irritating the Guicowar, and also in the hope that 
he might be able to negotiate for the restitution of 
the money at some favourable opportunity. 

In submitting the case to Government, the Resi- 
dent reported that, from inquiries he had instituted, 
it was certain that Rs. 1,100 per annum was the 
highest sum ever assigned for the maintenance. of a 
palanquin ; that the Muzmoodar had fraudulently 
appropriated all the revenues of the village in excess, 
of that sum and that the Durbar was, in his opinion, 
fully entitled to recover the arrears at the rate of 
Rs. 1,200 per annum. 

His views were approved of by the Government 
of India in their despatch of the 9th February 1855. 
The Governor General considered that Narayen Rao 
had been enjoying revenue to which he had ho right, 
and that the Guicowar should not be prevented by 
our guarantee from recovering the arrears from him. 
That the Muzmoodar’s conduct was open to much 
blame and deserved a severe rebuke, and that he was 
to be warned that any futee misconduct of himself 
or his family would subject him to the withdrawal 
of the British guarantee. 

This view of the case was upheld by the Court of 
Directors in their despatch of the 5th March in the 
following year. The Court, however, requested to 
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know ilie araotmt levied by tlie Durbar from ilie 
Aluzmoodar. This was reported by the Resident, on 
the 19th July following, to amount to Rs. 32,400 ; 
that the Durbar, with his concurrence, had considered 
it better to take an uniform sum of Rs. 1,200 per 
annum, the minimum levied in former years, than 
to go into accounts extending over many years, 
the sole records of which were in the Muzmoodar’s 
hands, and that the Muzmoodar had signed a bond 
agreeing to pay the arrears by instalments of 
Rs. 4,000 per annum. 

In the year 1858, Sir R. Shakespear reported to; 
Government that the Guicowar and ministers 
complained of the disrespectful and contumacious 
behaviour of Narayen Rao Muzmoodar ; that he set 
himself up in opposition to the ministers, and did not 
on occasions of ceremony pay proper respect to His 
Highness ; and the Resident therefore recommended, 
that as his conduct was likely at that period to 
embarrass the administration, his bhandery should 
be declared forfeited in accordance with the warning 
already conveyed to him. 

This view was approved of by the Government of 
India, and Narayen Rao was declared, by notiiieaiioii 
published in the CahuUa Gazette on 23i-d,luly 
1858, “to have forfeited his bhandery tlirough 
misconduct.” 

Narayen Rao affected not to liave been niadi' aware 
of this decision ; he refused to accept ihe Rs. 1,100 
per annum offered him by the Durbar in lien ei' his 
palanquin allowance ; he sent a ^'ukeel lu Galcului, 
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and appealed as a guaranteed subject against the 
decision arrived at regarding his nemnook. At 
length his Vukeel at Calcutta presented a petition 
to Sir J. Outram, who declined to have anything 
to say to him, and forwarded the document to Baroda. 
Narayen Rao declared that the signature affixed to 
the petition (which contained a mass of falsehood) 
was not his, but that he had given his Agent full 
authority to act as he liked. In consequence of this 
circumstance. Government ruled, in their letter of 
the 19th August 1859, that no petitions would be 
I’eceived by the Supreme Government from Baroda 
subjects except through the medium of the Resident. 

The guarantee to the Muzmoodar’s family has 
therefore lapsed. 


Bhasker Rao Wittul is the 

Bhaske^&^Vittnl. Present representative of the 
family of Babbajee Appajee. 

Babbajee was the brother of Rovjee Appajee, 
Annund Rao Guicowar’s minister. Incidental 
mention has already been made of him in the memoir 
of Eowiee Appajee. 

When Kanojee usuiqmd the throne of his brother 
Annund Kao, he made Babbajee his minister. After 
his downfall, Babbajee was appointed general of the 
Guieowar contingent, which co-operated in the 
t)peratious against Mulhar Rao in 1802, commonly 
called the Kurroe war, and he commanded the Moo- 
lukgeeret^ urmy which proceeded into Kattywar in 
the fullowiiig year, for the purpose of collecting the 


tribute and in pursuit of Mulhar Rao. He was suc- 
cessful in botb objectSj and captured Mulhar Rao 
and his son, chiefly through the gallantry and 
addre'ss of his young kinsman Withul Rao. 

His brother Rowjee died in 1803, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew and adopted son Seetaram 
Rowjee. In the course of Colonel Walker’s inquiries 
and reforms, Seetaram was found utterly incompet- 
ent to perform the responsible ofllce of minister to 
his imbecile master Annund Rao. A council of 
Regency was accordingly appointed in 1806, of which 
Futteh Sing was nominated President, and Babbajee 
“Khasgee” or confidential minister, Seetaram still 
remaining ostensible minister in possession of all 
the emoluments of the oflfice. Babbajee’s name had 
already been included in the sunnuds granted to 
his brother Raojee Appajee and in the 10th article 
of the treaty of the 29th July 1802. On the 191h 
November 1806, however, a separate sunnud was 
granted to him under the guarantee of the Resident, 
as follows : — 

“ Inasmuch as you have hitherto discharged your 
duties as a servant of the State, and moreover in vlio 
settlement of the Kurree Pergunna and in the Kai ty- 
war arrangements particularly deserved our ap]n'o- 
bation, therefore this Government, taking yuur mm-im 
into consideration, has appointed you to i.Iio ujik-e of 
confidential minister, relying on your inregriiy and 
zeal for the due performance of all that is expo.Mt'd 
from you : continue in the same course ol‘ lideliiy 
and zeal. Your stipend and emolumenis of uilita; 
are separately registered ; these emoliimeuls and i-lie 
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office of confidential minister are granted as heredi- 
tary to yon and yonr family for ever, and the 
Honorable British Government have guaranteed to 
you and your heirs our faithful accomplishment of 
this our solemn obligation. 

“ (Signed and sealed),” 

“ Agreeably to this sunnud in all just cases the 
Honorable English Company’s bhandefy.. 

“(Sigmed) A. Walker, Resident.” 

On the 17th January following, Babbajee’s duties 
were defined in a memorandum of seven articles, as 
follows: — 

“ Whereas the Sirkar is much inconvenienced by 
the Public Department, you, Babbajee Appajee, our 
confidential minister, are directed to inquire into the 
same, and the following instructions are laid down 
for your guidance : — 

“1. The office of confidential minister being one 
of great trust, you were selected for it ; but your 
appointment is in no respect to interfere with the 
office of Dewan held by Seetaram Eowjee, who is 
not to lose anything of what is due thereto. You 
are to work conjointly for the public advantage. 
You are to draft and prepare the Sirkar yads, to 
which onr seal and signature are to be attached, 
without ^yhich no paper is to be valid as a public 
doGumeut ; all public business in all branches of 
the service is to be transacted in the Bhuddah. 
Lot no paper be issued in the name of the Sirkar 
without uiir siguature. 
a 


“• 2 . You are directed to examine into tiie total 
receipts of the revenue in all its branches, and set 
aside Rs. 17,55,000 for the liquidation of the public 
debts, and apply the remainder to providing means 
for die suitable maintenance of our state and family, 
tliat our Government may be iionorably upheld 
and the country flourish. The revenues are placed 
entirely under your supervision, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Sirkar. 

“3. You are directed to make the most minute 
inquiry into every part of the Army expenditure, 
whether Silladar, Pagadar or Sebundies, and their 
arrears to this date. You are to avail yourself of the 
means at your disposal for the discharge thereof, and 
raise a loan for the complete payment from this date. 
You are ordered to be careful in the selection of 
servants for Government, entertaining none but 
respectable and deserving men, that there may be no 
deficiencies by fraudulent muster, but all be ready 
for the public service when required.. 

“4. It is indispensable for the public advantage 
that you exercise a full and efficient control over all 
the officers of Government, and that all submit' to 
your authority and guidance ; therefore, it is hereliy 
ordered tliat all Sirdars, Durrukdar.s, Sowkars and 
others, of every rank, servants oi' Government, be 
placed imdcr your command. 

“ 5. In the management of the Mahals, y<ui are 
expected io devote your whole atteuiion to the 
improvement of resources, and'vou are to be cautious 
■whom you employ in the service orGovernment, and 
on no account promote the worthless and inaetive. 
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“ 6. Tiio Government of tlie H-onorabie Company 
lias ever been and ever will be the ally and support of 
onr Sirkar. Let your communications witli the British 
Government be continued without interrpution. 

“ 7, Such are your instructions for the adminis- 
tration of our affairs. In the faithful discharge of 
these duties you will doubtless create for yourself 
many enemies and raise envies and jealousies ; but to 
assure you of safety, the guarantee of the Honorable 
Company’s Government is pledged on your behalf, 
therefore fear nothing. Discharge your duties 
faithfully for the future, as you have hitherto done 
since you have been in the employ of Government. 

“ (Signed and sealed).’’ 

“ In the course of your management in all just cases, 
having for their object the benefit of the Guicowar 
Sirkar, the Honorable Company is your bhandery. , 

“(Signed) A. Walkee,.. 

Resident,” 

Babbajee’s nemnook and allowances were fixed by a 
sunnud granted on the 9th January 1809 at Rs. 70,000 
per annum, and an extra sum of Rs. 30,000 was 
granted for the maintenance ol' a paga of 100 
horse, Rs. 22,900 were also granted for his karkoon 
establishment, and sums were assigned in the sunnud 
to four individuals, by names as follows: — 


1. Krishna Rao Bhugwunt Rs. 6,000 

2. Withul Rao Dewajee „ 9,900 

3. Bapshajee Damodur „ 3,000 


4. Ramclumder Myral „ 4,000 


Rs. 22,900. 
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Babbajee Appajee died on the lOtb November 
1810. He was a faithful servant of the State and 
during bis tenure of the office, recovered for it several 
sums that had been fraudulently withheld. His 
rank and emoluments were confirmed to his son 
Withul Rao Babbajee by sunnud of the 10th December 
1810, and the paper received the bhandery of the 
British Government to be enjoyed during “ ffood 
behaviour.” 

Withul Rao passed an uneventful life. In 1820, 
when Dhackjee Dadajee was dismissed, Syajee, after 
having in vain requested Mr. Elphinstone to let him 
nominate Seetaram Rowjee as minister, took Withul 
Rao Bhow, as he was called, on trial ; but he w'as 
before long ousted by the superior influence of his 
kinsman and namesake Withul Rao Dewajee, who 
had been his colleague in the Government. 

Withul Rao Bhow died on the 6th August 1828 ; 
he had no children, and .expressed a wish before his 
death to adopt a relative named Bhasker .Rao, a boy 
of 11 years of age, at the time of his decease. His 
widow, Suckoobaee, was accordingly allowed to 
adopt, on payment of a nuzzerana of 2 lacs of rupees, 
and a sunnud, datedl8th August 1828, was granied to 
Bhasker Rao, confirming him in the enjoyment o,i‘ ilie 
income and emoluments held by his adoptive latlier, 
with the exception of Rs. 8,070 per annum doducivd 
from the gross total. The sunnud was granted in 
the following terms : — 

■ Whereas the late Withul Rao Babajee Kliasgee- 
\*ak, when suffering under severe illness and ai the 


point of death, adopted you by the permission and 
approbation of the Sirkar as his son, therefore he 
being now dead, this sanuud is executed in your 
favour and you are hereby placed in possession of the 
honour and emoluments of the office of Kliasgeewala, 
in like manner and in full enjoyment thereof as first 
granted to your grandfather Bahbajee Appajee in a 
memorandum of 7 articles, under date 17th January 
1807, and as confirmed to yoirrlate father by sunnud 
and agreement under the guarantee of the British 
Government in 1810 ; therefore, you being thus 
placed in this office of inheritance, see that you 
discharge the same honorably and faithfully, and all 
the emoluments and advantages of office, as already 
enumerated in former sunnuds, are hereby confirmed 
to you as descending to you by right of inheritance, 
and to descend to your heirs after you for ever. 
Such bemg the case, fail in nothing of the important 
duties devolving on yon, and rely on the assurance 
of the Durbar that you and your family shall suffer 
no injustice from us, and the bhandery of tlie 
Honorable Company is pledged to you as security 
for the faithful discharge of these our engagements. 

“ In virtue of authority conveyed in Mr. Chief 
Secretary Newnham’s despatch, dated 21st August 
1828, I hereby affix the guarantee of the British 
Government to the sunnud granting the same privi- 
leges to the adopted sou as were enjoyed by the 
deceased Withoha Bhow. 



Yoniig Bhasker Rao Witlml soon fell into tlie 
kaiicls of bad advisers, and under their auspices 
commenced a career of extravagance and dissipation. 
His father had died a good deal involved, and he had 
so increased the liabilities of the family, that in 1839 
the Resident reported that they could not be less 
than 7 lacs of rupees. 

As a guaranteed subject, he had before this period 
incuiTed the odium of Byajee Rao and his infamous 
minister Veeneeram. In 1836, the latter commenced 
a series of prosecutions against Bhasker Rao : he 
stopped his nemnook and imposed a mohsul on him, 
under the pretence of compelling his cousin and 
karbharee Anajee Damodhur to pay a debt, but in 
reality because Bhasker Kao had refused to pay a 
fee of one per cent, on the nemnook he enjoyed under 
the guarantee of the British Government to the minis- 
ter. On an application being made to the Resident, 
he caused the mohsul to be removed, and requested 
Byajee Rao to pay up alt arrears of the nemnook 
then due. 

In March 1837, Raghunath Mhyput, Bhasker Rao’s 
real father, invaded the house of the latter with a band 
of 40 or 50 Arabs, and placed Bhasker Rao and his 
adoptive mother in custody. His pretext for this act of 
violence was that Bhasker Rao was suffering insult 
and deprivation of his just rights from Bukoobaee, 
who kept the management of affairs in her own 
hands, and refused to allow him the enjoyment of 
: his nemnook, and that he had consequently invited 
Ruggonath Rao’s assistance to obtain his own. 
Although,, -there may have been some little truth in 
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tliis, as Bliasker Rao Rad an open rupture with ]iis 
mother, a short time afterwards it transpired in the 
course of the inquiry that Ruggonath Rao had been 
incited to eonamit the act by the minister Veeneeram, 
in revenge for Bhasker Rao’s continued refusal to 
pay the former a percentage on his nemnook, and 
that the Arabs who were participators in the outrage, 
were at the time, or had been a few days before, in 
the service of the minister. 

Ruggonath Rao first surrounded the house with 
Arabs, so as to prevent all communications from with- 
out, and then proceeded to confine Bhasker Rao and 
his mother in separate apartments. One of their 
dependents, however, managed to elude his vigilance, 
and escaping to the Residency, made the tale known 
there. The Resident immediately deputed a Karkoon 
and Peons to inquire into the matter ; on their arrival 
Ruggonath Rao withdrew with his mercenaries, and 
Bhasker Rao and his mother were released. 

On these proceedings being reported to the Bombay 
Government, that authority expressed its indignation 
at the infraction of the guarantee, and considered that 
the act had taken place with the cognizance of Syajee 
Rao, The Resident was directed to make this known 
to His Highness, and to extend his protection to 
Bhasker Rao, by furnishing him with Residency 
peons if he required them. At the same time the 
Governor of Bombay wrote a khureeta to Bhasker 
Rao, assuring him of the protection of the British 
Government as long as he conducted himself icith 
propriety. 


On the strict letter of this announcement his guar- 
antee might have been justly forfeited in the following 
year (1838), when he committed a diabolical piece of 
cruelty on an unfortunate Wagree. This man, by 
name Bhaeela Poonja, was engaged as a labourer in 
Bhasker Rao’s garden ; he was suspected of having 
been engaged in some robbery, and was accordingly 
placed in confinement in Bhasker Eao’s house : refu- 
sing to confess his guilt, it was resolved to extort a 
confession, and with this view the unfortunate man 
was tied to a tree, and in Bhasker Rao’s presence 
was beaten most cruelly and severely wuth the stand- 
ing martingale (made of leather, with iron rings) 
commonly used by Maratha horsemen. Still persist- 
ing in a denial of the charges brought against him, he 
was suspended some feet from the ground by a cord 
passing under his belly, and being even then contu- 
macious, his lacerated back was sprinkled with brine. 
He was then cut down and removed in a state of 
insensibility to his cell : no one was allowed to 
approach him to bind up his wounds or supply him 
with a drop of water. In the morning he w^as found 
with his throat cut and a blunt knife lying near him, 
with the intention of making it appear that he had 
committed suicide. This, however, there was every 
reason to believe, he was quite unable to effect ; and 
that finding he was either dead or at the point of 
death, Bhasker Rao had caused this additional atro- 
city to be committed to conceal as far as possible his 
* original guilt. 

, ,In the morning he reported to the Resident that a 
, Wagi-ee had committed suicide while in confinement 
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in his house on suspicion of having committed a 
robbery ; but on an inquiry being instituted, the above 
horrid facts were brought to light. 

Had this atrocity been perpetrated by a Sirdar of 
equal I’ank to Bhasker Eao, who at the time enjoyed 
the confidence of his sovereign, Syajee Eao would 
probably have taken no notice of it, or would have 
inflicted a nominal fine if the relations of the mur- 
dered man pestered him with their complaints. But 
Bhasker Eao was then suffering under his displea- 
sure and the enmity of Veeneeram ; and in conse- 
quence, when the Resident applied to the Guicowar 
to know what course he intended to adopt in the case, 
Syajee returned evasive answers, until he had had, 
time to consult Veeneeram (then in Calcutta), and 
then apprized the Resident that he had dismissed 
Bhasker Rao from his service. 

The Resident, in reply, pointed out that as Bhasker 
Rao’s nemnook was guaranteed by the British Gov- 
ernment, His Highness was unable to discontinue it 
till the sanction of that authority was obtained. On 
the matter being referred to Bombay, and thence to 
Calcutta, the Supreme Government directed, in the 
first instance, that the case should be judicially inqui- 
red into by a Commission, consisting of the Resident 
and two members. Sirdars of His Highness’ Court, 
of equal rank with Bhasker Eao, to be nominated 
by Syajee Eao. 

The Guicowar having refused to co-operate in con- 
stituting a tribunal for the trial of the offence with 
which Bhasker Rao was charged, and the Govern- 
ment of India having rejected a proposition which 
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■was submitted to it to form a Court for Iris trial ou 
its o-wn exclusire authority, it was determined to 
levy such a fine as would adequately mark our sense 
of the enormity of the offence which he had commit- 
ted. Subsequently, after some discussion as to the 
amount, it was determined that a fine of Rs, 70,000, 
or one year’s income, should be levied from Bhasker 
Rao, of which Rs. 5,000 were made over for the use 
of the murdered man’s family, and the balance to 
His Highness the Guicowar. 

The Rs. 5,000 were invested in Government paper 
and the interest is paid to the family half-yearly 
from the treasury. 

In 1839, Bhasker Rao and his adoptive mother 
finally separated, and a nemnook of Rs. .5,0(10 was 
assigned to the latter out of the estate of His High- 
ness the Guicowar, Mr. Boyd, however, who was 
Resident at the time, considered that a sum of 
Rs. 9,000 per annum would not be more than suffi- 
cient for her. From the time of her separate mainten- 
ance being appointed, she pestered Government and 
the Resident continually with detailed statements of 
her wrongs. It was finally settled in 1847, that she 
was not entitled to more than Rs. 500 per annum. 
She, however, persisted in her appeals ; site 
declared that Mr. Boyd had promised her tliat the 
allowance of Rs. 6,000 was only temporary, and that 
when Bhasker Rao had been relieved from debt, it 
should be raised to Rs. 9,000 a year : failing, 
however, to produce any evidence in support of her 
assertion, her claim was finally negatived by the 
Court of Directors in 1852. 
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Allusion has been made above to the acenmula- 
tion of debt under which Bhasker Eao was labouring. 
In 18dl, he laid a statement of his liabilities before 
Mr. Boyd ; they then, according to his showing, 
amounted to Rs. 5,51,857-15-6. 

His income was assumed to be Rs. 90,627-8-0, 
and it was arranged by the Resident, in communica- 
tion with the Guicowar, that Rs. 45,627-8-0 should 
be set apart for the liquidation of his debts, and 
Rs. 45,000 be assigned for his expenses and the 
maintenance of his mother. 

Subsequently, it was discovered that his nemnook 
being partly derived from enam villages, was less 
by several thousand inipees than Mr. Boyd’s estimate. 
Bhasker Rao, moreover, made frequent demands for 
money in excess of his stipulated allowances, on 
account of ceremonial observances on domestic events 
in his family. Payments to individuals, moreover, 
were made by His Highness the Guicowar, although 
unauthorised by the Resident ; from these causes, 
money for the payment of his debts accumulated but 
slowly, and the body of creditors were averse to 
make any abatement of their claims, so that although 
Bhasker Rao’s affairs claimed the best attention of 
the various Residents from 1840 to 1852, it was not 
till the last-named year that a final adjustment was 
made. 

In June of that year, Mr. Davies, who was then 
Resident, reported that he had disposed of 66 claims 
against Bhasker Rao, aggregating, with principal 
and interest, Rs. 5,54,603-5-0, and that the creditors 
had all been paid off’ out of the money in deposit, at 
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tlie rate of about 1 3 annas in the rupee. His recom- 
mendatien tliat the attacliment should be removed 
from bis estate was approved of by Government, who 
tbencefortb washed their hands of Bhasber Rao’s 
pecuniary affairs, having already given warning that 
they. would exercise no further interference in favour 
of individuals who could be so weak as to advance 
him money on the strength of his enjoying the 
protection of the British Government. This precau- 
tion was absolutely necessary, as Mr. Davies, in his 
report on the winding up of his affairs, mentioned 
that this incorrigible spendthrift had contracted 
fresh debts very little short of those which it had 
cost the officers of Government so much trouble in 
compounding and paying off during the past twelve 
years. 

At the time Mr. Davies was taking so much trouble 
about this worthless individual, he was little aware 
that Bhasker Rao was attempting to tamper. with his 
honour, and that he was , actually under the impres- 
sion that he had, through the medium of one of the 
Residency peons, conveyed a considerable bribe to 
that gentleman, his object being to procure a favour- 
able decision in the cases pending against him, and 
on some other points about which he was very 
anxious. These points were, the release of his 
nemnook from attachment ; his family jewels, which 
were in deposit, to be restored to him ; to be received 
by the Residency Guard with a ruffle of drums (an 
honour which had been conferred on his grandfather, 
but had been discontinued to him on account of his 
bad conduct, though the guard still turned out and 


presented arms to Mm on occasions of liis visiting 
the Kesideucy) ; and lastly, to be restored to the 
office of Confidential Minister held by his father and 
grandfather. For the fulfilment of all these objects 
of his ambition, he signed a paper, agreeing to give 
Mr. Davies Rs. 50,000. But as the Resident had 
only the settlement of his piecuniary affairs, and on 
their being wound up, the estate and jewels were 
merely released from attachment, Bhasker Rao 
would only give Rs. 16,000, which amount he 
•believed was conveyed secretly to the Resident. 

The Peon, who was believed to be the go-between, 
was soon after convicted of sundry misdemeanours, 
and was removed by Mr. Davies from the country. 
That gentleman soon alter died, and some three 
f'ears afterwards, Dhonday, the Peon, re-appeared in 
Baroda. 

Soon after his arrival he presented a petition to 
the Resident, Colonel Malcolm, complaining of the 
conduct of one of Bhasker Rao’s clerks, by name 
Bulwunt Rao, who had conspired with him to 
dafraud Bhasker Rao of a sum of Rs. 15,000, under 
the pretext that it was to be given as a bribe to the 
Resident for settling the Rao’s affairs ; he and the 
Carkoon having agreed to share the money between 
them, and the Carkoon having subsequently appro- 
priated the money to his own purposes and refused 
to give him (the petitioner) any portion of it. 

Colonel Malcolm, with the assistance of the Durbar, 
made a full investigation of this transaction. It was 
conclusively proved that Bhasker Rao had authorised 
this sum to be paid away, under the idea that it was 


to be given as a bribe to Mr. Davies ; tbat he had 
affixed his signature to the agreement which he 
believed was shown to Mr. Davies, and that he had 
written the order to the banker. It was further 
proved that the Carkoon had appropriated the 
15,000 Rs. to himself, with the exception of a sum 
of Rs. 8,050, which he had given to Dhonday for 
his share in the transaction. On this matter being 
reported to the Supreme Government, the Governor- 
General decided, in his despatch of the 19th 
September 1855, that the charge of bribery and 
khutput had been fully substantiated against Bhasker 
Rao, and that the bhandery of the British Government 
should be at once and permanently withdrawn from 
him and Us family. The Resident was desired to 
make as public as possible this mark of the displea- 
sure of the British Government, and a public 
notification of the event was accordingly issued in 
Baroda on the 6th October 1855. 

It win be remembered, that in the memorandum 
of the nemnook assigned to Babbajee Appajee in 
1809, allowances were granted to four of his followers 
by name, and a sum aggregating Rs. 22,900 wms set 
aside for their maintenance. These four persons 
■were — 1, Krishna Rao Bhugwunt ; 2, Wittnl Rao 
Dewajee ; 3, Babshajee Damodhur ; and 4, Ram- 
chunder Myral ; and being included in the guaran- 
teed sunnud, were also supposed to enjoy the 
protection of the British Government. At the time 
of the withdrawal of the guarantee from Bhasker 
Rao, Ramchunder Myrafwas deceased without heirs, 
and his allowances had therefore lapsed. Wittnl Rao 
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had siibsequently to 1809 received a separate sunniid, 
hut the representatives of Krishna Rao Bhngwnnt 
aiidBahshajee Damodhiir were still in the enjoyment 
of their pensions. 

Syajee Eao had in 1839 attempted to resume the 
allowance drawn by Laroo Crishna, the son of 
Crishna Eao Bhugwunt, on the plea that the grant 
was not hereditary. Subsequently, however, he 
agreed on the remonstrance of Mr. Boyd, to continue 
it as long as the office of Khasgeewala should be 
held by Babbajee Appajee. 

Babshajee Damodhur, at the time the allowance of 
Es. 3,000 was granted to him, was living in a state 
of coparcenary with his younger brother Annajee, 
and accordingto Hindoo usage shared this allowance 
between them in common writh all their property. 
They separated in 1826, and the younger brother, 
Annajee, sued in vain during the life-time of Syajee 
Rao for a share in the allowance. 

Gunput Eao Guicowar, however, on his accession 
in 1847, took the matter up and submitted the case 
to a bench of shastrees, who in 1860 drew out a 
formal decree, to the effect that the younger brother 
of the family was entitled to a share in the hereditary 
pension, with4he proviso that the pension be divided 
into as many shares as there were brothers when 
the pension was acquired, and an extra share given 
to the original acquirer beyond his equal share. In 
other words, that Babshajee, the acquirer, was to 
enjoy two thirds, and Annajee, the younger brother, 
one-third of the 3,000 rupees, their descendants 
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sliarin O’ as usuar from these two sources; and this 
award was approved of by the Bombay and Home- 

Governments. _ _ tit n 

The two brothers had by this time died, the eLdety 

leaving two, and the younger one son. The sons- 
of Babshajee disputed the justice of the award, and 
after remonstrating without effect at the Residency , 
wrote a long appeal containing a series of mis-state- 
ments to the Supreme Government a month^or two- 
before the withdrawal of the guarantee from Bhasker 
. Rao. It was decided by the Supreme Govermnent 
that the bhandery enjoyed by the dependant lapsed 
at the same time as that of Bhasker Rao, and the 
Court of Directors, though approving of this decision, 
suggested that the Guioowar should be advised to 
coSnue the allowance to Laroo Crishna, an old 
man, who had served the British Government for 
many years, and was in the receipt of a pension of 

Rs. 29 a month as a reward. 

His Highness the Guioowar offered Laroo Crishna 
and his two brothers Rs. 1,000 each per annum for 
life ; but this offer was refused, and the question has 
not been mooted since 1857. 

This bhandery has therefore completely lapsed. 


' Bheema Shunker was the son of Gungadhur 
gg Shastree, whose murder in the 

Bheema siiutikr, Moo- Deccan in 1815, while on a 
taliq. mission from the Guicowar to 

the Peshwa’s Court under British protection, even- 
tually led to the downfall of the latter. 


Gungadhur Shastree was originally in tlie service 
of the Phurkay family in the Deccan, and was 
engaged in the intrigues of the Peshwa’s court in 
the early part of the reign of Bajee Kao, sometimes 
basking in the favour and at others languishing 
under the frowns of that fickle prince. 

He accompanied Rowjee Appajee to Baroda in 
Govind Rao Guicowar’s reign, and when Futteh Sing 
was appointed regent in 1803, on account of Annund 
Rao’s imbecility, Gungadhur was attached to him 
as Secretary. 

When Colonel Walker commenced in 1803 his 
administrative reforms in the Guicowar State, 
Gungadhur Shastree displayed such zeal and ability, 
that he was appointed Native Agent at the Residency; 
he was considered a most able and upright servant 
of Government by Colonel Walker, who frequently 
brought his valuable services to the notice of the 
Bombay Government. 

One letter of his, of the 28th August 1807, to the 
Government of Bombay, displays so fully his estima- 
tion of what Gungadhur Shastree effected, that it 
deserves to be quoted in extenso. 

“ To the Honorable Jonathan Duncan, Governor- 
in-Council, Bombay. 

“ Honorable Sir, — It is with a considerable degree 
of reluctance that I feel myself under the necessity 
of submitting to your consideration some circum- 
stances connected with the situation of a zealous 
and valuable servant of the Honorable Company. 

“ 2. The person to whom I allude is Gungadhur 
Shastree, whose merits it is unnecessary in this place 
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to recapitulate. From the personal knowledge which 
you. Honorable Sir, possess of the Native Agent, 
you would have discovered him to be a man of 
superior education and abilities, and who possesses 
enlarged sentimen-ts of liberality and intelligence, 
which would do honour to any nation. 

“3. The Shastree is, moreov'er, a Brahmin of 
respectable birth and family, and accustomed from 
his infancy to the society of the first company in the 
Mahratta empire. 

“ 4. It was a man of this description which the 
course of our policy in Guzerat required, and the 
Ho-norable Company were fortunate in obtaining the 
services of an agent who, to a zeal for their interest 
united talents that have been faithfully exerted. 

“ 5. The continuation of an extensive and useful 
intercourse for a series of years with the chief officers 
and members of the Guicowar government and family 
was not to be effected by the Shastree, considering 
the rank of the parties with whom his duties obliged 
bi iTi to associate, without incurring an expense 
■ beyond his means. 

“ 6. The consequence of which has been a propor- 
tionate accumulation of debt, a circumstance which I 
can assure you. Honorable Sir, has afforded me much 
uneasiness and anxiety. 

“ 7. I should not, however, have presumed to 
have brought this subject under the notice of your 
Honorable Board had these debts been the conse- 
quence of imprudence and extravagance 5 but they 
have actually arisen out of the circumstances of his 
situation, and been the result of the zeal which has 
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indiiced him to forego all private considerations in ■ 
pursuit of those objects which have been entrusted 
iiO his agency to effect in the Native Durbar. 

“ 8. Although these objects have ever had in view ■ 
the immediate interests of the Honorable Company, 
yet the benefit of the Guicowar Government has also 
been a primary consideration.- 

“ 9.' Since the current reforms in the Guicowar 
State have commenced in particular, the share and 
interest which the Honorable Company have taken 
therein, and the intimate knowledge which the Shas- 
tree possesses of the interior details of this Govern- 
ment, have caused his assistance to be at all times re- 
quired by the administration as necessary in the tran- 
saction of public business. 

“ lOv. Ever since, however, the Shastree entered/ 
into the Company’s service, he has been under the. 
necessity of maintaining an intercourse with the 
niembers of the Raja’s family and the officers of his. 
Government. 

“ 11. His former habits of intimacy also, combin- 
ed with his official intercourse, involved, him in 
expense much beyond the means he possesses to 
defray. 

“ 12. A similar remark is equally, if not more 
applicable, to his family. It could not be expected 
that the Shastree or his family should have relin- 
quished his former society ;■ nor , could he have 
performed this sacrifice without losing the ability to 
render his services as useful as they have been. 

“13. While, however, I reveal the necessities 
which have been incurred by this faithful Agent in 
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consequence of his situation in the service of the Com- 
pany, it is not done with a view to solicit their liber- 
ality to be exerted for his relief, although he grate- 
fully acknowledges the generosity he has already 
experienced. 

“ 14. Considering, however, that the exertions of 
the Shastree in the service of the Company’s Govern- 
ment have ever been subservient to the chief objects 
of our policy, the re-establishment of the efficiency of 
the Guicowar State, and that during the course of the 
current reforms, he has produced in many instances a 
direct and positive saving to the Native Government 
of very considerable sums, I am induced to express a 
respectful hope that the Government of the Honor- 
able Company will not be disinclined to allow him 
to receive the just remuneration for services actually 
performed. 

“ 15. During every period of the Guicowar ad- 
ministration, I have received pressing solicitations 
for the Shastree to be permitted to receive from that 
Government a testimony of their sense of the assist- 
ance which he has afforded them on many occasions. 

“ 16. These offers have often been re|feated and 
as often rejected, nor could any motives have ever 
induced the Shastree to receive this consideration, 
unless with the concurrence of the Company’s Govern- 
ment. The period, however, has now arrived when 
these offers need no longer be declined, and the 
concurrence of the Honorable Company’s Government 
will remove the only objection that the measure 
appears liable to. 



‘‘ 17. The Guicowar administralion have proposed 
various ways however to discharge their sense of 
obligation, and these propositions were received with 
so much earnestness when I left Baroda, that I have 
been at length induced to trouble you, Honorable 
Sir, with this address. 

“ 18. Sometimes they have wished to give him 
an enam village, .at others to offer a sum of money ; 
but a mode has occurred in the course of the current 
reforms to which a preference may justly be given, 
as it deprives the State of nothing and only transfers 
to the disposal of the Shastree an emolument which 
would otherwise be derived by persons less entitled 
to this advantage. 

“ 19. The customs of Native Governments allow 
a certain percentage or brokerage to persons who 
transact any pecuniary business, or who produce to 
the State any benefit or advantage. 

“ 20. By the result of the late scrutinies into the 
accounts of the Military expenditure, a cosiderable 
saving has been effected by his vigilance and inqui- 
ry, and the State has derived credit in the Military 
department for sums discharged and abatements 
which, but for his assistance, would most probably 
have been lost. 

“ 21. The administration are justly desirous that 
the brokerage of this saving should be received by 
the person through whose medium it was effected, 
and that the Durbar perquisites on this occasion 
should be relinquished in his favour. 

“ 22. To this proceeding I see no further objection 
than arises from the unwillingness of the Shastree 
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to receive this' mark of the Guicowar’s consideration 
of his labours in its behalf, without its receiving the 
previous concurrence of the Honorable Company’s 
Government. 

“ 23. It is with a view to obtain this concurrence 
that the preceding observations are submitted to the 
consideration of the Honorable the Governor in 
•Oormcil, respectfully observing that, could ^any 
expression of my interest in the welfare of this 
valuable : agent add any weight to the object of this 
letter, it should not be withheld ; but I cannot 
refrain from observing that the Shastree has a large 
family to maintain and provide for, and unless under 
the liberal j interposition of the Honorable the 
Governor in Council in his favour, I see mo mode of 
■removing the serious difficulties under which he 
labours, and which must continue to press for ever 
on the small resources he possesses.” 

■Colonel Walker’s suggestion was favourably 
received by the Bombay Government and forwarded 
by them to the Governor General with a warm 
recommendation that it should be adopted, mention- 
ing at the same time, that a village of the annual 
value of Rs. 5,000 had already been granted to the 
Shastree in enam from the Chowrassy pergunna. 

The Supreme Government sanctioned the proceed- 
ing ; but it does not appear to have been acted on 
immediately. In November 1808, however, the 
Guicowar wrote to Colonel Walker that, in consider- 
ation of the Shastree’s valuable services, by which 
he had effected a saving of 40 lacs of rupees in one 
year, and a reduction of expenses to the amount 
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of 1 9 lacs annually, he wished to reward him by a 
percentage on the savings effected, and bjf giving 
him enam villages of the annual value of Rs. 6,000 
from the Surat Attaveesee. Colonel Walker approved 
of this, and two villages were consequently assigned 
to the Shastree. 

Colonel Walker was not, however, aware, that while 
he was writing Gungadhur Shastree’s praises and 
detailing his embarrassments, that individual had 
entered into a secret agreement with Samuel Bhugtee 
and Myral Narayen, who had been appointed pote- 
dars of the State under British guarantee, whereby, 
on consideration of his contributing a lac of rupees 
of capital, he was to receive a quarter -of the profits 
of the firm. 

In 1813, Gungadhur Shastree was received into 
the service of the Baroda Durbar while still retaining 
his appointment of Native Agent at the Residency. 
The principal object of his employment was to 
depute him to the Peshwa’s court at Poona for the 
settlement of the claims of that State against the 
Guioowar. There had been no pecuniary settlement 
between the two States since the accession of Govind 
Rao Guicowar in 1792, and the Poona Government 
had been urging their claims against the Guicowar 
from the time of Govind Rao’s death. These 
consisted of arrears on account of the farm of the 
Peshwa’s share of Guzerat, of nuzzerana on the 
accession of Annund Rao, and on account of drafts 
sent to balance the account at the last general settle- 
ment which had been dishonoured. 
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At an early stage of the proceedings, Bapoo Myral, 
ah intelligent upright servant of the State, had been 
deputed to Poona to represent the Guicowar inter- 
ests 5 but no progress having been made towards 
effecting a settlement up to the year 1813, it was 
arranged by Futteh Sing, in concert with the Resi- 
dent, Captain Carnac, to give Gungadhur Shastree 
full powers, and to send him to Poona to act 
conjointly with Bapoo Myral. 

A sunnud was accordingly granted to the Shastree 
on the 11th May 1813, appointing him Mootaliq or 
Deputy at Poona, and he received instructions to 
urge in the strongest manner the counter claims that 
the Guicowar considered he possessed against the 
Peshwa. 

These were for the expenses incurred in reducing 
the rebellion of Aba Shelooken the Peshwa’s Sir- 
sooba at Ahmedabad, and in maintaining an extra- 
ordinary number of troops for the defence of the 
Peshwa’s as well as the Guicowar’s possessions in 
Guzerat. The Guicowar also claimed the arrears 
of the revenues of Broach from the year a.d. 1776, 
which had come to him by treaty with the Peshwa 
in 1757, and had been presented by the Peshwa to 
the Company in the first-mentioned year without the 
sanction of the Guicowar. 

Another principal object of his mission was to 
obtain a renewal of the lease of the Peshwa’s Guzerat 
possessions. The Guicowar had taken a farm of 
these districts for 5 years in 1800, but a portion of 
them having been intermediately ceded to the British 
Government,' a fresh agreement was drawn up in 
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3 804, by which a ten years’ lease was granted to the 
Ouicowar for five lacs and a half per annum. 

It was an object of anxiety to both the British and 
Guicowar Governments to obtain for the latter a 
perpetual lease of these districts, in order to avoid 
the evils arising from a double Government in 
Guzerat, and at one time the Peshwa seemed inclined 
to accede to this arrangement, but at the period of 
which we write, he was entirely under the influence 
of his infamous minister Trimbuckjee Danglia. This 
man hated the English and dreaded their ascendency, 
and to counteract this, he conceived the plan of 
opening a direct communication with the Guioowar, 
and of extricating him from the intimate connection 
he had established with the British Government, 
whereby he might obtain increased political influ- 
ence in Guzerat. With this view, the Peshwa had 
expressed a desire of coming to a settlement with 
the Guicowar, though nothing was further from his 
wishes. Finding that he could not tamper with 
Bapoo Myral, he expressed a desire for the presence 
of another agent, and Gungadhur Shastree was 
accordingly sent. 

Such, however, was his fear of Trimbuckjee 
Danglia, that the Shastree obtained the formal 
guarantee of the British Government before he set 
out for Poona. 

On his arrival there, the Peshwa refused to see 
him, on the plea of his having been insolent to him 
on a former occasion when in the employ of the 
Phurkey family ; but as he had in 181 1 requested 
that the Shastree might be deputed to Poona for the 
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settlemeBt of tiese very matters, his objections were 
oyerruled by Mr* Elphinstone, the Resident. 

Bajee Rao, on opening the negotiations, positively 
refused to renew the Ahmedahad lease, and in order 
to evince his determination, appointed Trimbuckjee 
Danglia to the Sirsoobadaree of his Guzerat 
possessions. The Shastree also vainly endeavoured 
to effect a settlement of the subjects in dispute, and 
therefore in 1815 determined, with Mr. Elphinstone’s 
concurrence, to return to Baroda and leave them to 
the arbitration of the British Government. 

This by no means suited the Peshwa’s views, as 
he would thereby be completely shut out from 
communication with Baroda ; he accordingly changed 
his tactics, assailed the Shastree in his week point — 
vanity— expressed through Trimbuckjee his admira- 
tion of his talents and his wish to make him his 
minister, offered him his sister-in-law in marriage, 
and consented to a fresh territorial arrangement 
in Guzerat on a plan suggested by the Shastree. 

The unfortunate Shastree was deceived by these 
advances ; he submitted the territorial partition for 
the approbation of his Durbar, and in the meantime, 
in anticipation of a favourable answer, commenced 
the preparations for his wedding. But no answer 
arrived, and then he began to fear that he had gone 
too far, and that his marriage with so near a relation 
of the Peshwa’s would naake it appear that he had 
sold his master’s interests to that prince, so he 
procrastinated and gave the Peshwa deep offence 
by postponing the nuptials, and added a further 
affront by refusing to allow his wife to visit at the 
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palace, knowing full well the scenes of profligacy and 
debauchery she would have to witness there. 

This was an offence the Peshwa would never 
forgive, and in revenge he determined that the 
Shastree’s life should pay for it. With his usual 
crafty duplicity, however, he pretended the greatest 
friendship for his victim, and invited him in the 
month of July 1815 to attend him on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Punderpoor. 

It was in vain that Bapoo Myral the Shastree’s 
colleague, warned him of the danger he incurred 
in accompanying the Peshwa. His vanity was 
tickled, and he conceived himself in high favour 
with the Prince. On the 14th July he dined with 
the Peshwa, and at nightfall proceeded to the temple 
at Trimbuckjee’s suggestion to perform some cere- 
monies there. The Peshwa was in an upper 
verandah, and treated him with peculiar condescen- 
sion, so much so that the Shastree proceeded towards 
his home in the highest spirits, accompanied by only 
a few unarmed attendants; he had only proceeded a 
few hundred yards, when he was attacked by a 
band of ruffians in the pay of Trimbuckjee, who 
immediately cut him almost in pieces. 

He was pointed out to the assassins by two agents 
of Seetaram Raojee, the titular minister at Baroda, 
who had been deprived of power in consequence of 
his incompetence, and who hated the Shastree on 
account of the influence he possessed. 

The British G-overnment called on the Peshwa to 
surrender Trimbuckjee for the share he had taken in 
the murder of an officer of such high rank who was 
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under their protection. This demand was evaded for 
some time, nntil an attack was threatened on the 
capital, when Bajee Eao reinctantly gave up his 
favourite. 

The escape of Trimbuekjee from the Tanna Jail ; 
the demands of the British Government on the 
Peshwa for fresh concessions to the Guicowar in 
Guzerat consequent on the murder of the Shastree ; 
and the intrigues and operations of that ill-fated 
prince, which led to the loss of his kingdom' and his 
surrender to Sir J. Malcolm in June 1818, are too 
well known matters of history to need recapitulation 
in this memoir. 

The intelligence of the murder of the Shastree 
reached Baroda on the 8th August 1815, and caused 
the greatest excitement amongst all classes, requiring 
the utmost attention of the Resident to prevent 
Futteh Sing from making immediate reprisals. The 
Shastree’s family, including his three sons, Bheema- 
shunker, Balernstna and Venayek were at Poona 
at his death. On their return to Baroda on the 6th 
December 1815, they were received with every 
possible demonstration of respect and sympathy. 
The Civil and Military authorities and troops met 
them about a mile from Baroda, and escorted them 
first to Futteh Sing’s palace and thence to their own 
residence. On the following day, Bheemashunker 
Gungadhur, the Shastree’s eldest son, was formally 
installed in his father’s office of Mootaliq, and an 
application was preferred to the Bombay and 
thence to the Supreme Government for the Company’s 
guarantee in his favour. 
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A sunnud was subsequently granted bim on tbe 
29th July 1816, appointing him Mootaliq, and 
assigning him a nemnook (independent of the villages 
and palanquin allowance which he already enjoyed) 
of Rs. 60,000 per annum. The Bombay Government 
had in the meanwhile sanctioned the British guarantee 
being attached to this deed ; but for some unexplained 
reason Captain Carnao neglected to do this, and our 
guarantee was never formally affixed. 

In 1822 the Shastree’s sons incurred the displeasure 
of the British Government, by allowing and encour- 
aging an aunt of theirs to commit Suttee, in order 
that they might obtain possession of her property. 
The atrocity was heightened by the fact of her being 
little more than a child, and by their endeavouring 
to conceal the fact from the Resident. On its being 
discovered, however, and reported to the British 
Government, it was decided that as a mark of the 
displeasure of that authority, the Shastrees were not 
to be allowed in future to visit at the Residency. 

In 1827 they were concerned, with many others, 
in the intrigues by which Syajee Eao endeavoured 
to oust his Minister Wittul Rao Dewajee, who 
was supposed to be upheld in his position by the 
Resident. 

In this same year the arrangements were concluded, 
through the medium of Resident, for farming out 
the revenues of the different mahals in septennial 
leases, and for a reduction of the expenditure of the 
State. It was decided to effect a retrenchment by 
curtailing the aUowances granted to various indivi- 
duals; and the Durbar, with the sanction of the 
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Resident, redaiced the Shastree^s'- nemnook from 
Es. 60,000 to* 48,000, and although they appealed', 
the Government of the day informed them that, as> 
they did not possess the Company’s' guarantee, the 
Government had no right of interference, and that, 
considering the remaining allowance to be still liberal 
compared with what was usually assigned to the 
descendants of meritorious ministers, the Governor 
in Council saw no ground for taking any steps in the 
matter. 

Three years later, however, the Government, in 
consequence of further appeals and consideration, 
came to a different opinion, and resolved that the 
sons ,of the late Shastree had a claim to the inter- 
ference of the British Government for the restoration 
of their allowances to its former amount, and directed 
the Resident to bring the subject to the notice of 
the Durbar whenever he considered that it had a 
chance of being successfully received. 

In October 1832, the Court of Directors expressed 
a similar opinion. They considered the reduction of 
the nemnook was a case justifying the interference 
of the Bombay Government, as the bhandery had been 
virtually granted to the family, and “ the services of 
the late Shastree well deserved such a recompense 
at our hands.” In consequence of this decision, the 
Resident was directed in May of the following year 
to call upon the Guicowar to pay up all arrears of 
the nemnook deducted since 1826. 

Syajee Rao stoutly resisted this demand upon his 
purse. He urged that the Shastree’s sons possessed 
no guarantee constructive or otherwise, and in 1837, 


forwarded a khnrreeta with voluminous enclosures 
to the Court of Directors, and the Grovernments of 
India and Bombay, exclaiming loudly against the 
injustice of the decision arrived at, accusing the 
Shastree of various acts of embezzlement and bribery , 
during his administration at Baroda from 1804 to 
1813, and declaring that he had only been upheld 
through the interested and false reports of Colonel 
Walker ; he considered that the Shastree’s sons had 
already been too highly rewarded, and that they 
were entitled to no further interference on the part 
of the British Government. 

The Shastrees were in the meantime by no means 
inattentive to their own interest : they inundated the 
Government of Bombay and the Court ;of Directors 
with appeals and memorials ;. :they complained of the 
oppression of Veeneeram in levying a tax of one per 
cent, on the produce of their enam villages ; and they 
requested the interference of Government, not only 
as regards their nemnooks, but also with respect to 
the Sewaee or extra allowances they enjoyed in the 
shape of wurshasun or charitable donations of 
Rs. 1,200 per annum, jeeleeb or pay for attendants at 
the rate of Es. 1,600 per annum and palanquin allow- 
ance of Rs, 1,000 every second year. 

The Court of Directors in 1859 refused to interfere 
as regards the extra nemnook, but adhered to their 
former determination as regards the arrears, with the 
exception that as the nemnook had been reduced by 
Rs. 12,000 in 1827 with the concurrence of the Resi- 
dent, and that decision had not been reversed by the 
Government of Bombay until 1833, it was only fair 
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that the Company should bear the loss of the inter- 
vening years ; but that from the period of the demand 
being made on the Guioowar in the latter year, His 
Highness should bear the charge of the arrears. The 
Resident was accordingly directed in 1837 to com- 
municate this decision to Syajee Rao, and to require 
his compliance with it within 15 days, on pain of the 
arrears being paid to the Shastree’s sons out of the 
Eattywar and Mahee Kanta tributes. 

On Syajee Rao still withholding his consent, the 
arrears were paid to the Shastree’s family from the 
tribute in deposit, and the nemnook of Rs. 60,000 
was paid annually to them from the same source 
until 1840. 

On the 19th March in that year, His Highness 
agreed to the deduction from his tribute of all sums 
that had been paid to the family by the British 
Government on account of their claims, and on the 
21st October following, he granted a sunnud in the 
name of Bheemashunker, confirming in his father’s 
rights, the draft of which runs as follows 

“To the famed of boundless wealth, worthy of 
honour, and of high dignity, Bheemashunker Gun- 
gadhur from his friend Syajee Rao Ouicowar, Sena- 
khaskul Shumsheer Bahadoor. To whom salutation. 
Soorsun 1240, or a.d. 1840. 

“ In the reign of Annund Rao Guicowar, Senakhas- 
kul Bahadoor, the late Futteh Sing Rao Guicowar, 
who was invested with full powers to carry on the 
government in his behalf, conferred on your late 
father Gungadhur Shastree the office of Mootaliq, and 
on the 9th Jumadee-ool-Awul, Soorsun 1213, or 12th 


March 1813, granted to him a Bunnud with a sche- 
dule ; thereafter your father was sent on the affairs 
of the Guicowar Government to Poona to His High- 
ness Punt Purdhan (late Peshwa), with the gtxaran- 
tee of the British Government for his personal safely, 
and while on that duty was treacherously murdered 
at Punderpoor. He performed faithful service to 
this Government, and seeing that his name should 
be perpetuated and his descendants maintained, the 
late Annund Rao Guicowar, Senakhaskul Shumsheer 
Bahadoor, granted to you, as the eldest son of the 
deceased abovenamed, a sunnud with a schedule 
dated 3rd Rumzan, Soorsun 1217, or 18th July 1817. 
But from some omission agreeably to the wishes of 
the Guicowar Senakhaskul Shumsheer Bahadoor, as 
well as the British Government, the bhandery of 
the latter was not attached thereto. On this account, 
and your late father having lost his life in the service 
of the Government, having previously rendered much 
beneficial service to it, out of favour towards his 
family this new sunnud is now conferred to perpe- 
tuate to the descendants of the deceased Gungadhur 
Shastree, from generation to generation, what has 
heretofore been in force, viz . : — 

“ The allowance on account of the Mootaliq nem- 
nook, Rs. 60,000, with the enam villages of Kur- 
I'owlee in the Tulna Pergunna, Segur and Sirda in 
the Pergunna of Bullesur, together with the Juleeb 
and Palhee sur injam. The. same to be enjoyed by 
his. descendants from generation to generation, and 
who are to perform the duties of the office with 
propriety and fidelity. This Government will never 
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condact itsell' towards you, or your brothers, or prin- 
uipal carkoonS', in any wise contrary to what is 
proper. 

“ For the due and proper maintenance of all this, 
the Honourable Company has given its guarantee, 

“ In virtue of authority conveyed to me in para- 
graph ■ 29 of Mr. Secretary Norris’ letter to my 
address, dated 18th August i840, 1 hereby affix the 
guarantee of the British Government, securing to 
Bheemashunker Gungadhur Shastree, and to his 
heirs in perpetuity, the rights and privileges described 
and grainted in the sunnud, and to the heirs of Guu- 
gadhur Shastree, his father. 

(Signed) W. S. Boyd, 
Political Commissioner and Resident.” 

Ith Se])temher 1840. 

In the preparation of this sunnud three great mis- 
takes were committed. In the first place it was made 
out in the name of Bheemashunker, the Shastree’s 
eldest son, instead of to the family as was intended ; 
in the next, the guarantee was given hereditarily, 
whereas it was only intended to be alife grant to the 
family, in consideration of the services and tragical 
end of their father ,- and in the 3rd, the Sewaee 
nemnooks of enam villages, palkee and charitable 
allowances, &c., were included in it, although the 
Court of Directors had expressly refused to interfere 
as regards these extra allowances in the previous 
year. In 1842 also they again alluded to this 
decision, with a desire that it might be enforced. 
When this order was made known to the Shastree’s 
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family, they appealed against it on the grounds that 
they had been verbally informed by Sir James Carnac, 
who was then Governor of Bombay, that the sunnud 
of 1840 had been sanGtioned by the Honorable Court 
in March 1841. 

In their letter of the 15th January 1845, the Court 
stated that this was incorrect, and that they still 
adhered, and had done so throughout, to their deci- 
sion of 1839, but that as the three enam villages 
were held by the Shastree under a regular grant to 
his father containing the usual words of inheritance, 
their property in the same ought to be recognized by 
the Guicowar, who should not be led to suppose that 
their resum^jtion would be approved. 

In the meantime, however, the Resident, under a 
belief that the sunnud of 1840 had really been sancr- 
tioned without any restriction by the Court of Direc- 
tors, made some requisitions on the Guicowar for the 
payment to the Shastree of sums in excess of the 
regular guaranteed nemnook. 

These were paid under protest ; but on the resolu- 
tion of 1842 being made known to Syajee Rao, he 
stopped the payment of Rs. 60,000 for two years, 
intimating his determination of repaying himself for 
all the disbursements he had made to the Shastrees, 
not only on account of their charitable and palanquin 
allowances, but also on account of their enam villages 
of Rs. 8,200 a year, which, as stated above, had 
been granted to Gungadhur Shastree in perpetuity in 
a sunnud anterior to the date of the guarantee. 

This called forth an indignant remonstrance from, 
Sir R. Arbuthnot, the Resident (who had been.: 
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specially directed to bring the subject to the notice 
of Syajee Rao in a courteous and unauthoritative 
manner). He informed the Guicowar, “that if 
His Highness refused his consent as a mark of 
friendship to such a trifling but proper request, 
as the continuance of the honorary allowance, it 
would be apparent that he set very little value on 
the friendship of the British Government.” He 
concluded by observing, “If the Maharaj by his 
own authority chooses to take the revenues of the 
enam villages without sufficient grounds, it will be 
necessary for him to be ready to give an answer to 
the English Government for acting against the treaty 
and his engagements, which provide that he shall 
not do anything contrary to justice.” The English 
Government will never consent to the Guicowar 
Sirkar without reason seizing the enam villages and 
private property of any of the people who are under 
their guarantee, should such be his intentio n. 

The terms of this communication were condemned 
by the Bombay Government in their letter of the 
loth April 1847, and they directed the Resident to 
inform the Guicowar tha.t Government did not intend 
to interfere authoritatively in the matter of the enam, 
but that it considered His Highness to be under a 
moral obligation to respect the formal grant of his 
predecessor, and that it would certainly regard with 
much disapprobation any violation of such claims. 

Syajee had previous to this, in answer to the 
Resident’s remonstrance, sent to the Residency 
treasury the two years’ nemnook in arrears, with a 
request that it might be held in deposit pending the 


the reference to Governmentj and warning the 
Resident that if a refund was ordered, he should look 
to Government and not the Shastrees for repayment. 

He continued his demands for a refund of all arrears 
of the revenues of the enam villages, in spite of the 
intimation of Government above quoted, all through 
the year 1847. On the 31st January, however, of 
the following year, he voluntarily relinquished his 
claims to these villages, and allowed them to remain 
in possession of the family ; a sum of Rs. 34,000 was 
repaid to the Durbar on account of the other items 
of the Sewaee nemnook, drawn in excess of the 
Rs. 60,000, and the balance was handed over to the 
Shastree’s family. Subsequently, by order of the 
Court of Directors, the amount deducted from the 
Shastree was made up to them by the British 
Government. 

In their despatch of the l6th January 1845, the 
Court of Directors had ruled that the guarantee to the 
family was not hereditary, but only secured the 
payment of Rs. 60,000 per annum to Bheemashunker, 
the eldest son of the late Shastree, as a life-grant. 

Up to the year 1846, the three brothers, Bheema- 
shunker, Balcristna and Venayek, had been living 
in coparcenary, and the nemnook of Rs. 60,000 had 
been thrown into the common stock to be equitably 
divided ; but in that year they quarrelled and com- 
menced, in virtue of their guarantee, a most vexatious 
series of appeals and complaints to the Resident, the 
Bombay Government, and the Court of Directors. Bal- 
cristna was by far the most pertinacious. He inun- 
dated the Government with a rapid succession of 


lengthy appeals ; 'he requested that Governmeiit 
would insist on his share of the nemnook being paid 
to him separately, which was declined, the sunnud 
having been made out in the name of his eldest 
brother ; he demanded that the Resident and Govern- 
ment should interfere in the division of the common 
property, which was also negatived, and would 
obtain for him a share in the Rissala of Guzerat 
Horse serving in the name of his brother, which 
Government also refused to acquiesce. He first 
agreed to abide by the decision of the private 
punchayet which the brother's had appointed for the 
division of their property, and a few days after, on 
ascertaining the decision the punch had arrived at, 
withdrew his consent, withheld part of the common 
family jewels, and refused to give them up to his 
brother, to whom they had been awarded, even when 
called upon by the Resident and Durbar to do so ; 
and finding that he could not upset the decision of 
the punchayet in Baroda, he filed a suit against his 
brothers in the Supreme Court of Bombay, continuing 
at the same time to pour in appeal after appeal to 
the Government of Bombay. As he still refused to 
abide by the decision of the punchayet. Government 
encouraged Bheemashunker, his eldest brother, to 
withhold tlie payment of his share of the nemnook 
of Rs. 60,000 enjoyed under our guarantee. 

In the commencement of 1849, Captain French, 
the Acting Resident, reported that he had taken the 
matter in hand himself ; that the Vakeels of the three 
brothers assembled daily at the Residency, and that 
he hoped soon to be able to report tha(. aii amicable 



settlement liad been arrived at of all the questions in 
dispute. Owing, however, to the litigious spirit 
display ed by the brothers, and especially by Balcristna , 
it was not till nearly two years afterwards that the 
Resident was able to report a final adjustment on the 
basis of the punchayetnama drawn out in 1847, and 
even then the parties refused to sign an acquittance, 
in consequence of a dispute relative to the partition 
of their lease in the city of Baroda. Party walls had 
indeed been built up, but the contingency of adding 
on to their several portions, and in that case of being 
obliged to interfere with those belonging to the other 
two sharers, formed a fertile source of quarrel for 
some months. Government however authorised the 
Resident to refuse having any allusion made to this 
contingency in the agreements which were to be 
mutually passed between the parties, ordering that 
any dispute which might hereafter arise on the 
subject, should be settled on its own merits. 

Bheemashunker Gungadhur Shastree died on the 
13th August 1851. On this event taking place, 
Gunput Rao Guicowar intimated to the family that 
the office and nemnook of mootaliq had ceased, but 
that he was willing to continue to Orishna Rao, 
the son of Bheemashunker, an annual stipend of 
Rs. 18,000, and to each of the brothers, Balcristna 
and Venayek, pensions of Rs.' 8,000 each, to be 
continued during good behaviour. The two latter 
appealed against His Highness’ decision, and begged 
that the nemnook and guarantee might be continued 
to them. ' But the Court of Directors, in their 
despatch of the 6th April 1853, upheld the opinion 
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expressed by His Hightiess, and decided tliat ibe 
bbandery had lapsed. 

Balcristna Gimgadhur Shastree died in Baroda on 
the 21st November 1857, leaving a son behind him 
called Gimgadhur Balcristna. 

When Guugadhur Shastree was murdered at Poona 
in 1815, the BritishGovernment granted a life-pension 
of Bs. 10,000 per annum to his family. The Court 
of Directors subsequently decided that this life- 
pension should be continued entirely to the family 
until all the three brothers were dead, and that then, 
half of the pension should be continued to their 
three nearest of kin. 

Since Bheemashunker’s death the family has 
enjoyed no guarantee. 


Poonjajee Josajee was a Britith subject, and resided 
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Poofljajee Josajee. 


in the year 1834 in the village 
of Ruttunpoor, in the Kaira 
Colleotorate. 


His father was originally a subject of the Guico- 
war state, a Grassia or landed proprietor of the 
village of Sanjma in the Padra pergunna. He had 
left that village and had resided for many years under 
British jurisdiction, but he used to resort annually to 
Sanjma to demand his girass rights. On his death 
this custom was continued by his son Poonjajee. This 
individual found some difficulty in obtaining his just 
dues, and resorted to threats, and, as asserted by the 
Guicowar people, acts of violence to enforce his 
claims. 
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In the year 1834 he went as usual to Sanjma for 
this purpose ; he was then seized and taken to Baroda, 
where he was placed in confinement. The minister 
Veeueeram, was then in the height of his power ; he 
made some slight investigation into the case, found 
Poonjajee guilty of murder and other crimes, and 
sentenced him to have both his hands cut off. 

This horrid sentence was carried into effect and 
Poonjajee returned a cripple for life to his family at 
Ruttunpoor. . He immediately made a complaint to 
the Collector of Kaira, and the matter was reported 
by him to Government. 

On Syajee Rao being called upon for an explana- 
tion of the circumstances, he stated that Poonjajee 
was not a British subject, that he was a girassia 
under his own jurisdiction, and that he had received 
only a slight punishment in proportion to the crimes 
he had committed. But the Bombav Government 
thought otherwise. In their letter of the 19th May 
1837, they gave it as their opinion that a gross 
outrage had been committed ; that Poonjajee was 
a British subject ; and that it had always been the 
established practice, that the cognizance of offences 
committed by British subjects within the Guicowar’s 
territory, rested with the British, and not with the 
Guicowar Government, and they directed the 
Resident to call upon the Guicowar to grant imme- 
diately to Poonjajee, in compensation of the irrepar- 
able wrong he had sustained, a pecuniary donation 
and means of future support adequate to his situation 
in life. The donation they considered should be 
Rs. 3,000, and the pension Rs. 100 per mensem, com- 


mencing from the date on which the mutilation was 
perpetrated. 

At the time this demand was made, Syajee Rao 
was in the midst of his disagreements with the 
British Government, and reparation for this outrage 
was only one of many claims brought against His 
Highness. 

He distinctly refused compliance with any of the 
demands against him, and all arguments having 
failed, thepergunna of Pitlad, yielding an annual 
revenue of nearly 7 lacs of Rupees, was placed under 
sequestration, until all the demands made against 
His Highness should be acceded to by him. 

Previous to this, in their despatch of the 29th Sep- 
tember 1837, the Government of Bombay: had modi- 
fied their former scheme of compensation, and had 
directed that as Syajee Rao had refused compliance 
with the demand, a donation of Rs. 1,000, and a 
monthly pension of Rs. 75, should be paid to Poon- 
jajee from the tribute in deposit at the Residency. 

Syajee Rao gave in to the demands of the British 
Government on the 28th November 1839. On this 
occasion he visited the Resident, and addressing him 
in the terms and demeanour of a suppliant, acknow- 
ledged that he had conducted himself improperly, 
begged for pardon, and declared that he would 
submit to whatever the Government might demand, 
and that he would in all matters act according to 
the wishes of the Resident. 

On the .30th March 1840 he forwarded a sun mid 
to the Resident, made out in favour of Poonjajoe, and 



raquested that the British guarantee should be affixed 
thereto. The sunnud runs as follows : — 

“ To Poonjajee Josajee. 

‘‘ For your maintenance the British Government 
has fixed you an allowance to he paid by my Govern- 
ment ; according thereto you will receive Es. 75 per 
mensem^ and notes for the same will be granted 
every half-year on the potedary, to be paid without 
deduction ; and to ensure the due fulfilment of this 
arrangement during your life, the guarantee of the 
British Government has been conceded.” 

In their letter of the 18th August of the same year, 
the Government of Bombay did not consider it requi- 
site to guarantee formally Poonjajee’s allowance, as 
the same having been admitted by the Guicowar, it 
was not likely that it would be interfered with ; 
but the Resident was instructed to demand its 
continuance if any obstruction should be offered. 

Poonjajee enjoyed his pension without interrup- 
tion till his death, which occurred in 1859, when the 
pension and guarantee both lapsed. 

Crishna Eao is the adopted son of Wittul Rao 
Dewajee, who for nearly SO 

aDd^CrisLXo WiS ^ conspicu- 

ous part in Baroda politics. 

Wittul Rao made his first appearance at Baroda in 
A.D. 1794, when he accompanied Govind Rao Guico- 
war from Poona, after his investiture by the Peshwa, 
in the capacity of a dependant on his uncle Bulwunt 
Rao 'Cashee, a relative of Rowjee Appajee the 
Minister. Bulwunt Rao had charge of Govind 
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Eao’s treasury, and Wittul Eao was employed at first 
in Ms office, and then up to the year a.d. 1799 in the 
Commissariat Department of the State. 

In the latter year, Bulwunt Eao Cashee obtained 
the management of the district of Beejapoor, and 
deputed Wittul Eao to act for him. In this capacity 
the latter evinced great talents and capacity. During 
the two years he remained in charge, he largely 
increased the revenue without oppressing the ryots, 
and obtained great influence over the Mehwassees in 
the district. 

In 1802, Mulhar Eao Guioowar rose in rebellion 
against Annund Eao and Eowjee Appajee, and 
commenced the war by the forcible occupation of 
Veesulnuggur and Beejapoor. Wittul .Eao Dewajee 
was then at Baroda, and was deputed to Babbajee 
Appajee, then at Thasra with the Guioowar army, 
with directions to oppose Mulhar Eao immediately 
and to recover Beejapoor without loss of time. 
Babbajee moved on towards Ahmedabad, and sent 
Wittul Eao in advance with a usual force with orders 
to attempt the recovery of Beejapoor. Wittul Eao 
availed himself of the influence he had acquired 
amongst the Mehwassee Thakoors, and with their 
assistance recovered Beejapoor. 

On hearing of this success, Babbajee directed 
Wittul Eao to proceed to Veesulnuggur and attempt 
the recovery of that place also. He immediately 
complied, and raising a body of Arabs in the vicinity 
of Edur, marched towards , Veesulnuggur, engaged 
and routed Mulhar Eao’s troops for the second time, 
and re-obtained possession of the town and district. 
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i In this engagement Wittnl Eao displayed great 

personal gallantry : he charged at the head of his 
troops, and captured two pagas of horse, — one 
belonging to Mulhar Eao Gnioowar himself, and the 
other to Chrishna Rao Deshmook, who had been 
sent to oppose Mulhar Rao but had traitorously 
; joined him. As a reward for his bravery on this 

■ occasion, the Guicowar Government gave Crishna 
Rao’s paga to him under a sunnud bearing date the 

j 27th May 1802, 

Subsequent to Mulhar Rao’s submission in June 
1802, one of his principal adherents, Jewram Jugdass, 

■ threatened disturbance in the Kurree and Puttun 
districts. Wittul Rao was detached in pursuit of 
him with a small body of troops, and soon overtook 
and routed him ; soon after, when the Arabs mutinied, 
parties of them took possession of the forts of Puttun, 
.Veesulnuggur, and Wurnuggur, and Wittul Rao 
was deputed by Babbajee to re-obtain possession of 
these places by force or stratagem. He adopted the 
latter mode with great success, and in remuneration 
was entrusted with the management of Veesulnuggur, 

In the following year Wittul Rao accompanied 
Babbajee on a. Moolukgeery circuit in Kattiawar. 

; During its progress Mulhar Rao broke out a second 

time into rebellion, and absconding from Kurree, 
which had been assigned him as a residence, he 
crossed into Kattiawar and took up a position near 
I Drangdra, where he was joined by a number of 

I ! turbulent Jhuts and other tribes. 

Wittul Rao was immediately detached against him 
with a body of 600 horse, and suddenly attacking 
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Mixlhar E.ao, defeated him and made him retreat. 
Muihar Rao was, however, soon after joined by 
Mticoond Rao, of whom mention has been made in 
another part of this memoir,— and with the assistance 
of the Cusbattees of Umreilly, he possessed himself 
of that towm, then, as now, the capital of the Guico- 
war’s possessions in Kattiawar. 

Great alarm was manifested at Baroda on this 
occasion, and an application was made to the British 
Governnmnt for aid to suppress the revolt. In 
consequence however of the attention of that Govern- 
ment beino- directed at the time to the hostile attitude 
of many of the native states of India, the promised 

succour was never afforded. 

The Guicowar Government was consequently left 
to its own resources, and Wittul Rao was detached 
amnst Umreilly with a party of a thousand horse. 
In spite of his inferiority in numbers to Bulwunt bao, 
he unhesitatingly attacked him, gamed a complete 
victory, and re-occupied Umreilly. He immediately 
followed up his advantage, pursued Muihar Rao s 
retreating force, overtook him at Koondla a,fter a 
march, of 25 miles, and completely deieated ximi a 
second time. In this affair he displayed conspicuous 
Savory, and in a personal charge at the head of a 
few horse, nearly succeeded in capturing Muihar Rao 

and his son Khundy Rao. 

When Babbajee received intelligence oi these 
important successes, he immediately proceeded with 
the whole of his army to Koondlah to meet the victor. 
The meeting was conducted with great pomp and 
shew. Wittul Rao was presented with an elephant 


and a palanquin, and nainor distinctions were confer- 
red on liis companions in the field of battle. 

Mnlliar Rao and his son fled in the first instance 
to Bhownnggur in the hopes of escaping by sea, but 
disappointed in their intention, they returned and 
took refuge in the hilly country in the neighbourhood 
of Palitana. Wittul Rao was again detached in 
pursuit. Having ascertained the exact position of 
the rebels, he dismounted, and at the head of a select 
party of foot, attacked Mulhar Rao in the midst of 
the jungles, and after a severe struggle took him 
and his son prisoners. 

The intelligence of Mulhar Rao’s capture was 
communicated by Babbajee to Major Walker, who 
acknowledged in strong terms the beneficial results 
arising from the early suppression of rebellion of so 
enterprising and popular a chief as Mulhar Rao. 

The Guicowar army, under the command of Bab- 
bajee, next proceeded to recover the Kattiawar tribute, 
which in consequence of the disturbances that arose 
from Mulhar Rao’s rebellion, had fallen greatly in 
arrears. The Nawab of Joonaghur refused to pay 
his quota of the tribute. Batteries were erected 
against the fort of Bunthullee, but Babbajee having 
expended all his ammunition, found that he was 
unable to reduce the fort, and applied to Major 
Walker for assistance. Pending the reference how- 
ever, an amicable adjustment was effected with the 
Hawab through the agency of Wittul Rao. 

The Guicowar force riext proceeded against Rawul 
Bukht Sing, the Thakoor of Bhownnggur ; a battle- 
ensued, in which Wittul Rao Dewajee was wounded. 
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bui; the Chief of Bhownuggur being defeated, 
complied with the demands of the Guico war Govern- 
ment. 

In A.D. 1804-05, the Guicowar army was occupied 
in the siege of Wudwan, and V/ittul Rao was detach- 
ed on a Moolukgeery circuit to collect the tribute and 
to suppress the depredations of the Jaitpoor Katties, 
who, in concert with the Raja of Goondul, had made 
an irruption into the TJmreilly districts. He effected 
this settlement, took security from the Katties, and 
returned to Wudwan. During this expedition, a 
celebrated Katty chief, named Deela Bhaela, was 
• plundering Katty war, and Wittul Eao, by making 
a forced march of nearly 60 miles, surprised and 
defeated him. , 

In consequence of the talent and energy which 
Wittul Eao had so frequently evinced in the services 
above adverted to, the Guicowar districts in Katty- 
warwere entrusted to his charge, and on Babbajee’s 
return to Baroda in 1806-07, he was also appointed 
to the command of the Guicowar army stationed in 
that province. 

On this occasion he was granted a sunnud, dated 
2nd January 1807, which conveyed to him in 
perpetuity Rs. 325 per mensem as commander of 
the paga of 65 horse, and Rs. 500 per mensem from 
the Katty war tribute. 

These sums, amounting to Rs. 9,900 per annum, 
were further secured to him in the sunnud of 1809, 
granted to Babbajee Appajee, as mentioned in the 
memoir of that individual ; and previously to this 
he had been included in the general guarantee 
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granted to Eowjee Appajee’'s relations and depend- 
ants in 1802. 

Wittul Rao managed the Umreilly districts until 
the year I826. The year previous to his taking 
charge they had been let in farm for Rs. 12,000, but 
owing to the measures he adopted, the revenue 
gradually increased, until in 1826 they amounted to 
Rs. 3,54,519. At that period he received the greatest 
credit for his exertions from the Durbar, Colonel 
Walker, and others connected with the Residency; 
but the acquisitions he then made have subsequently 
been a fertile source of complaint against the Durbar 
by the Grassias and chiefs of Katty war. His system 
was to incorporate as much land as he possibly 
could in the various talookas under his charge, 
and to obtain them by every means, fair or foul, 
from the neighbouring Grassias. He never let a 
chance go by ; he acquired the half share in the 
Kareenar pergunna in 1811-1.2 by supporting the 
successful candidate in a disputed succession at 
Joonaghur. In the great famine which devastated 
Kattywar during the following year, a number of 
Katty proprietors wrote over their lands to him in 
perpetuity in exchange for a bare subsistence ; and 
he even descended so far as to cause a deed to be' 
forged in his favour, purporting to be a grant from 
the Nawab of Joonaghur of the village of Bhader in 
perpetuity. 

These facts were, however, unknown at the time ; 
his great influence prevented any complaint being 
made against him, and the result of his policy was 
su-fficiently dazzling to hide all defects. Umreilly 
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rose under liis auspices from a small village into a 
large walled town, with a strong inner fort, and was 
laid out by him with considerable genius, ■ Trade 
and agTiculture flourished under his rule, and the 
turbulent tribes of Katties, Babreas, and Coolies,, 
were held in subjection by his energy. 

In 1807, Colonel Walker proceeded to Katty war and 
effected his well known settlement, which provided 
for the permanent realization of the dues of the 
Guicowar and Peshwa from that province without 
the intervention of a Moolukgeery army. He was 
accompanied by a Guicowar army under the com- 
mand of Wittul Kao Dewajee, who gave him every 
assistance, both as a Military commander and as 
manager of the [Tmreilly districts. By his influence 
he kept the Guicowar troops in good order, and 
allowed no plundering or other breach of discipline, 
and received the most flattering testimonials from 
Major Walker for the manner in which he performed 
his onerous duties. 

Major Walker writes thus to Babbajee in 1807 : — 

“ From daily intercourse and intimacy with Wittul 
Eao, I have greater confidence in him than I ever 
desired. By experience I now know the truth of 
what you • mentioned concerning him of your own 
personal knowledge. He is informed on all subjects, 
active, prudent, and able in the performance of every 
duty.” 

Wittul Rao also ably seconded Colonel Walker’s 
humane efforts for the suppression of infanticide 
amongst the Jhareja and other Rajpoots of Kattywar 


on this subject he wrote thus to the Governor- of 
Bombay in 1808 - 

“ In this and every endeavour for suppressing 
infanticide, it is with great pleasure that I mention 
the cordial and zealous assistance of Wittul Rao 
Dewajee, the Commander of the Guicowar Army.' 
This officer, with the peculiar ardour of his character, 
embraced every occasion of exposing the enormity 
of the crime, and of promoting by his arguments 
and influence a detestation of the practice.” 

In the following year he again gained Colonel 
Walker’s approbation by his cordial co-operation 
against the fort of Diu, and in the negotiations with 
the Gutch Durbar. 

On his final departure from.' Baroda-- in 1809, f 
Colonel Walker procured from the Durbar, in i-ecog- 
nition of the services of Wittul Rao, an increase to 
his paga of 45 men, and on this occasion wrote him 
the following farewell letter : — 

“ I am about to leave Baroda, and although it is- 
my intention to proceed to England, I shall ever 
retain in my heart the recollection of your friend- 
ship and courtesy. I send you in token of my 
regard a friendly letter to the Shastree which may 
prove beneficial. I have, in conformity with your 
wishes, made an arrangement with this Government 
for an increase of 45 men being made to your paga, 
and that the Silledars who proceed to Dwarka should 
be remitted the tax levied upon pilgrims. Captain 
Greenwood will furnish you with full particulars 
when he meets you. Babbajee Appajee, Bapoo, and 
your other friends are quite wdlL” 
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lu 1812, Jam Jessajee of Nowanuggur rebelled 
against the Guicowar government. A combined 
force of British and Guicowar troops was sent 
against him under the personal superintendence of 
Captain Carnac, the Resident. On this occasion 
Wittul Rao was very useful and zealous. Again in 
1815 he commanded the Guicowar contingent which 
accompanied Captain McMurdo to Cutch, on the occa- 
sion of a breach with that Durbar, and, as usual, his 
zeal and ability were amply testified by that oflBcer. 

In the following year he evinced his goodwill 
towards the British Government by communicating 
to Captain Carnac the intrigues of the Peishwa’s 
emissaries with the Baroda Durbar, a few months 
previous to the open declaration of hostilities by the 
former court against the British Government. 

On Babbajee’s death, which occurred in 1810, 
Wittul Rao had been confirmed as Guieowar’s 
Sirsooba in Kattywar, and on this occasion he 
received a personal allowance of Rs. 2,653 per annum 
on account of Julleeb or maintenance of a private 
armed guard. 

Wittul Rao remained in personal charge of Kat- 
tywar until A.D. 1820. In that year Mr. Elphinstone 
visited Baroda, and released the State from the 
intimate supervision that had been exercised over 
it during the life-time of the imbecile Annund Rao, 
On this occasion Syajee was told that he should nomi- 
nate his own Minister, but should consult the British 
Government before appointing him. After some 
discussion, he stated his determination of taking 
Wittul Rao BhoWjthe son of Babbajee Appajee upon 


trial, and associated with him Wittul Rao Dewajee. 
The latter soon gained sufficient influence to oust his 
rival, and in 1821 against the summit of his fortunes 
by being appointed Minister of the State. 

The sunnud granted to him on the 3rd August 
1821 runs as follows : — 

“You have rendered prosperous the Kattywar 
Mbolukgeery, and the districts of Umreilly, Damnug- 
gur, &c. ; you have performed the service of the 
Government to its great advantage, therefore the 
Sirkar is pleased to appoint you Minister. You are 
accordingly to perform your duties conformably to 
the orders of Government. The nemnook of your 
expenses has been given to you in a separate paper. 
You are to receive, in conformity thereto, year by 
year, generation to generation, and perform the 
service of Government faithfully and to the best of 
your ability.” 

The nemnook was assigned as follows : — Drafts 
to be drawn annually upon the undermentioned 
districts ; — 

Pergunna of Baroda Rs. 22,751 

Ditto Pitlad „ 22,750 

45,501 

Enam village and Asamee (pen- 
sion) village of Kurcheea ...Rs. 8,500 

Hereditary Asamee paid in the 
nemnook of Babbajee Appajee, 
payable from the Kattywar 
tribute „ 6,000 


14,500 
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“In this manner; altogether Rs. 60,001 annually, 
'drafts and enam village and asamee have been paid 
for your support from the beginning of the year 
abovementioned. The Government will continue 
■tliis every year from generation to generation. You 
are to receive as above and continue to perform the 
service of Grovernment with fidelity.” 

In addition to this nemnook of Rs, 60,000 per 
annum, Wittul RniO was allowe to draw the extra 
items of Rs. 3,900 annually on account of the com- 
mand of the paga of horse and Rs. 2,625 annually 
on account of julleeb or allowance for attendants. 

The financial embarrassments of the Guicowar 
State were the chief points to engage the minister’s 
attention on the accession to ofiice of Wittul Eao 
Dewajee. 

Mr. Elphinstone, on his visit to Baroda in 1820, 
had ascertained that the debts of the State (the repay- 
ment of which with interest has been guaranteed to 
the Bankers by the British Government in annual 
instalments of 15 lacs), amounted to Rs. 1,07,66,297, 
and he had warned Syajee Eao that “ if from what- 
ever cause the arrangement made for the ensuring 
of the stipulated payments were to fail, it would be 
absolutely necessary for the Company once more to 
take the entire management of his country into its 
own hands, and that this Government would not 
have the least choice in adopting the measure.” 

Syajee Rao was not however a man to be led by 
the counsels of his minister when they at all clashed 
with his own desires, and his avaricious disposition 
led him to hoard up large sums of moiu'y in his 
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own private treasury, in preference to applying them 
to the liquidation of his debts ; so that, in spite of ail 
Wittul Rao’s exertions, the guaranteed debt had, 
notwithstanding intermediate payments, increased in 
the year 1825 to Rs. 1,33,81,389. 

During the following year the Resident urged on 
Syajee Rao the necessity of curtailing the expendi- 
ture, and the advisability of applying some of his 
private means towards the liquidation of guaranteed 
loans. He also strongly recommended His Highness 
to substitute long leases for the prevailing system of 
annual farms, and with the aid of his Assistant, Mr. 
Willoughby, and Wittul Rao Dewajee, he, in 1827, 
matured a plan for farming out the districts in 
septennial leases, principally to the holders of the 
guaranteed loans, whereby he hoped that the bankers’ 
claims would all be satisfied, and the State cleared 
from debt at the end of seven years. 

After a great deal of discussion, Syajee Rao gave 
a reluctant consent to this arrangement. It was 
however most distasteful to him, as it interfered with 
the private collections he had hitherto extracted from 
the farmers under the head of remissions of rent, and 
which sums he had always carried to his own 
private account. 

Up to the period of these discussions, Wittul Rao 
had been in favour with the Guicowar ; indeed, as 
late as tlie 1st April 1827, Syajee had granted him 
a new suunud, increasing his allowances from 6(),0U0 
to 1,05,000 Rupees per annum in perpetuity ; but in 
consequence of the part Wittul Rao took on this 
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occasion in supporting the views of the Resident as 
regards the septennial leases, Syajee suddenly took 
a violent aversion to him, refused him admittance at 
the Durbar, and in a letter to Mr. Elphinstone of the 
28th August 1827, denounced him as a traitor, and 
complained that, not only had the septennial arrange- 
ments been concluded by the Dewanjee against his 
will, but that he had procured for himself the ad- 
ditional allowance of Es. 45,000, granted in the 
preceding April, without his (the Guicowar’s) 
concurrence. To this Mr. Elphinstone on the 16th of 
the following month replied, “ that the increased 
allowance to the minister was reported by the Resi- 
dent to have been freely granted by His Highness, 
and the amount paid by himself ; if, however, it 
was otherwise, or if His Highness wished for any 
reason to resume it, there was no obstacle.” 

The Guicowar upon this not only resumed the 
original allowance, but dismissed Wittul Rao from 
the service, in'spite of the earnest endeavours of the 
Resident to procure a reversion of his office for him. 

Syajee infringed the septennial leases soon after 
their establishment, and insisted on his right to pay 
off the guaranteed loan in one lump and in his own 
way. So the Bombay Government, after in vain 
endeavouring to induce him to act up to his engage- 
ment, even going so far as to give up the septennial 
leases, finally resolved to take into its own hands the 
fulfilment of the obligations to which his guarantee 
had been affixed. 

A proclamation was accordingly issued on the 
28th March 1828, by which part of His Highness^ 
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districts, producing an annual revenue of upwards 
of Rs. 28,00,000, were placed under sequestration, 
and their revenues assigned for the liquidation of 
the guaranteed debts. 

Wittul Dewajee was placed by the Resident in 
charge of these districts, with the concurrence of the 
Bombay Government, and Es. 25,000 was assigned 
as his yearly salary. On Sir J. Malcolm’s visit to 
Baroda in 1830, a further sequestration of districts, 
of the value of 5 lacs of rupees having determined 
on, in order to provide funds for the re-organization 
of the Guicowar contingent (Syajee having refused 
to introduce any reforms for the purpose of increas- 
ing their efficiency), these districts also were placed 
under Wittul Rao’s charge. 

Sir J. Malcolm, even before the sequestration of 
the districts had been determined on in March 1828, 
had resolved on taking the Dewanjee under his 
protection, on the grounds that not only had the 
British Government the right, but that it was also 
bound on every principle of sound policy, first to 
protect him and his family, and secondly to insist on 
a provision being assigned for his support, suitable 
to his former situations and valuable services, and 
with reference to those enjoyed by persons similarly 
situated at Baroda. The Governor in Council con- 
sidered that “ the ingratitude o-f his master, his zeal 
for the interests of both governments, and a combi- 
nation of unfortunate events, have occasioned to this 
personage humiliation and disgrace, when he might 
have expected honour and reward, and it is an 
obligation from which the British Government cannot 
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desire to escape to give to this meritorious individual 
every personal consideration and support.” 

Sir John Malcolm visited Baroda in the commence- 
ment of 1830, and finding Syajee Rao in violent 
opposition to the British Government, and entirely 
disinclined to admit that Wittul Rao had any claims 
on him on account of his former services, or to allow 
him any provision or support, he determined to 
guarantee him the nemnook of 60,000 Rupees grant- 
ed in the sunnud of 1821 on his accepting office, 
together with the extra allowances on account of the 
paga and julleeb, and to recognize the adoption of his 
nephew Crishna Rao as his legal heir, notwithstand- 
ing Syajee Rao’s refusal to concur in such adoption. 

Sir John accordingly granted Wittul Rao a sunnud 
under date the 8th February 1830, in the following 
terms 

“ From Sumwut 1858 up to the present day you 
have performed eminent and faithful services for the 
Guicowar Government, and under your administra- 
tion the Guicowar’s possession in Kattywar have 
greatly increased in revenue, extent and population. 

“Your Sookree, payable by the Zemindars of 
Kattywar, was included in the permanent settlements 
concluded by the Resident Colonel Walker, and 
added the value of certain villages obtained by you 
from the Ketties, and credited by you to the public 
account, alone has caused an annual profit to the 
Guicowar Government of Rs. 80,000. 

“Your fidelity and regard for the honour and 
interest of the Guicowar, and the able manner in 
which you have discharged the several important 
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trusts tliat have been reposed in you, bave been 
frequently brought to the notice of the British 
Government by Colonel Walker and the successive 
Residents at Baroda and other British officers, and 
these favourable testimonials have been fully con- 
firmed, in the opinion of the Government, by more 
recent observations of your conduct and character 
under circumstances of considerable delicacy and 
difficulty. 

“ In consideration of your meritorious exertions 
and increasing endeavours to promote the true 
interests of the Guicowar and his family as well as 
those of the two Governments jointly, you have been 
exalted in rank, honorary distinctions have been 
conferred upon you, and a suitable provision assigned 
for your support ; and it is now intended that a 
nemnook shall be settled upon you and your descen- 
dants, under the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment, on a scale proportionate to your situation and 
services, and corresponding to those already granted 
to different persons at Baroda similarly situated.^ 

“ A nemnook was settled upon you from genera- 
tion to generation under a sunnud and sicca yad 
issued by His Highness the Guicowar, under date 
the 31st August 1821, and an augmentation was 
made thereto by another deed bearing date 12th 
April 1827. 

“ The Guicowar Government, having the power to 
do so, has resumed the additional grant 'conferred 
upon you, but your original nemnook, w’ith your 
Julleeb allowance of Rs. 2,655 annually, are hereby 
confirmed to you under the guarantee of the British 
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Grovernment, on the terms set forth in the sunnud 
and yad of 1821. 

“ In 1802 the honorary distinction of a paga of 65 
horse was conferred npon you as a reward for your 
personal gallantry and services against the troops of 
Mulhar Rao, who had rebelled against the Guicowar 
Government. In 1809 this paga was augmented to 
110 men through the medium of Colonel Walker, as 
a testimonial of your services in Katty war under the 
personal observation of that distinguished officer. 
This paga is confirmed to you on its present footing, 
both as relating to nemnook and service to Govern- 
ment. 

“ The nemnook now assigned to you will be paid 
from the same sources as before fixed, but the British. 
Government will reserve to itself the power, should it 
appear expedient, to exchange the lands from whence 
it is drawn, or to commute the money payment for 
land, provided such exchange or commutation does 
not diminish the amount of revenue to you or to 
your descendants. You have adopted as your son 
and heir Crishna Rao Wittul. This adoption should, • 
according to usage, receive the sanction of His 
JHighness Syajee Rao Guicowar, but the conduct of 
that prince at the present period precludes hopes of 
that assent, and renders it improper to be requested 
under such circumstances, and considering your age 
and actual employment, and not deeming it just or 
generous to leave a man of your distinguished 
character and services in doubt on a point so impor- 
tant to himself and family, I do, in the name of 
the English government, confim and sanction the 
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adoption of Crislina Rao WittuI, and yon are by 
this confirmation to deem yourself exempt from any 
fine or nuzzerana on that account, either to the 
Company or Guicowar governments, and further 
to understand that your adopted child and his 
descendants will have the same claim to the favour 
and protection of the British Government as you 
enjoy. The claims you have preferred to lands in 
Kattywar will be examined into by me when in that 
province, and decided upon according to the justice 
and merit of the case. 

“ (Signed) J. Malcolm. ” 

The last paragraph of this sunnud shows the 
grounds on which Sir J. Malcolm felt himself justi- 
fied in abrogating two of the Guicowar’s most 
cherished prerogatives, vh., the right of sanctioning 
an adoption and of granting a large hereditary 
pension to one of his own servants and subjects, and 
it must have been peculiarly galling to Syajee 
Rao to see these prerogatives broken through in 
favour of a man whom he had denounced as a traitor, 
and whom he regarded with feelings . of intense 
aversion ; and these feelings must have been much 
heightened on Wittul Rao’s being placed in charge 
of the sequestrated district, and allowed to draw 
this large nemnook from the revenues of the same, 
in addition to the salary of Rs. 25,000 per annum 
which had been assigned to him in remuneration of 
his services as Manager. 

It was on these grounds that the Court of Direc- 
tors, in their despatch of. the 31st October 1832, 
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deprecated tlie selection of Wittul Rao as Manager. 
They considered that the arrangement was injudici- 
ous, and likely to exasperate Syajee Rao still more, 
and they considered that whatever, might have been 
his services and merits, the salary fixed was too 
high, and that a. sufficient check coidd not be 
exercised over him from this Resideney.. 

In this despatch the Court mentioned incidentallyi 
the guarantee that had been granted by Sir Ji 
Malcolm as a Buffi.cient provision for the family, and 
though they expressed no opinion on it, their 
mention of it without disapprobation may be suppos- 
ed to have conveyed tacit consent to the measure. 

Wittul Rao Dewajee died in December 1830 while 
in charge of the sequestrated districts. His brother 
GrovindRao Dewajee was allowed by Government to 
remain in charge of the districts on behalf of his 
real and Wittul Rao’s adoptive son Crishna Rao ; and 
until the termination of Hir J. Malcolm’s government, 
and during the short interregnum of Sir T. Beckwith 
and Mr. Romer, the family were allowed to draw the 
full amount of the nemnook as guaranteed by Sir 
J. Malcolm, in addition to a considerable portion of 
the Rs. 25,000 enjoyed by Wittul Rao as Manager 
of the districts. 

On Lord Clare’s accession to the Government in 
1831, however, a change occurred in our policy 
towards the Court of Baroda. Sir J. Malcolm had 
resorted to severe measures in order to bring Syajee 
to reason, while Lord Clare’s government had 
determined on trying the effect of conciliation. In 
pursuance of this policy, Syajee Rao was encouraged 
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to come to terms with the holders of the guaranteed 
loan, and the resirlt was the presentation of an 
accpiittance in full by the bankers on Lord Clare's 
visit to Baroda in April i832j as related in another 
part of this memoir, and the release of the districts 
from sequestration. 

Lord Clare took an entirely different view of the 
case of Wittul Rao Dewajee to that entertained by 
Sir J. Malcolm. Before proceeding to Baroda, he 
recorded his opinion in a Minute of the 18th 
January 1832, in the foilowiug terms 

“ I do not think the services and good conduct of 
the late Wittul Rao bear at all upon the question of 
our right of forcing the Guicowar to give him and 
his family such an enormous income. Being the 
stronger power, we can undoubtedly oblige the 
Guicowar to obey our orders, but unless might can 
be called right, I cannot understand how we can with 
justice force him to pay the nemnook to this family. 

I shall certainly do my best to induce the Guicowar 
to give his consent, but as he has invariably called 
Wittul Rao a traitor, I believe he would rather do 
anything than sanction the grant which was made to 
him without his concurrence ; and in the event of his 
refusal, are we with the strong arm of power to 
force him to acquiesce in it? or is the amout of the 
nemnook (with the paga of horse little less than a 
lac of Rupees annually) to be charged to the British 
Government ? I consider this question to be one of 
the most embarrassing which Government has to 
decide ; and I am astonished that my predecessor 
should have involved us in such an engagement to 


tte adopted son and family of the late Wittul Eao ; 
for even supposing his services to the Guicowar 
government were ten times greater than Sir J, 
Malcolm has stated them to be, why was the British 
Government called upon to reward those services by 
guaranteeing such an income for ever to his adopted 
son and heirs ? 1 wish to see the reason, if any on 
record, which induced Sir J. Malcolm to commit the 
British Government. If I am to argue the question 
on the broad principles of justice, I am bound to 
say that Sir J. Malcolm, having committed the 
British Government, the British faith must be 
kept inviolate, but that if the Guicowar refuses his 
oonsent, we cannot force him to comply, and the 
amount must be a charge against us, and referred 
for final decision to the Honourable Court. ” 

These sentiments were concurred in generally by 
Lord Clare’s colleagues, and acted on at his interviews 
with the Guicowar. Syajee Rao steadily refused 
to recognize the adoption of the sunnud granted by 
Sir J. Malcolm, and when the sequestration was 
released, he resumed the enam village of Kurcheea, 
and the produce of those in Kattiawar, which Sir 
J. Malcolm had determined to be the private pro- 
perty of the late Dewan ; he also confiscated the 
whole of Wittul Rao Dewajee’s private property, and 
discontinued the payment of the nemnook which 
had been made from the sequestrated districts. 
The family consequently fell into great distress, and 
were indebted for their subsistence to the produce 
of a village which had been given in enam to WTttui 
Rao by the Raja of Rajpeepla. 


In reply to the reference made to them, the Honor- 
able Court, in their despatch of the 6th November 
1H33, expressed their concurrence in the opinion 
entertained by Lord Clare’s government. They 
considered that they could not force the claims of 
Wittul Rao or his adopted son on the Guicowar 
government, and that there was nothing in our 
relations- with that State which entitled the British 
Government^ without the Guicowar’s full consent, to^ 
bestow on those who served him, and still less those 
who deserted him to serve us, rewards at our dis- 
cretion payable from his revenues, or to force him 
to continue allowances which he might have- granted 
when the parties were in his- service to the same 
parties when dismissed from his service, and to 
their sons adopted without the sovereign’s consent. 

The Honorable Court characterized Sir J. Mal- 
colm’s conduct as altogether “unauthorized and 
most indiscreet,” but resolved not to disavow his act 
and therefore considered that a liberal provision to 
the adopted son, considering the circumstances and 
position of the family, should be made to him from 
the British revenues, and purely as an act of gene- 
rosity on- the part of the British Government ;; and 
they directed the Bombay Government to carry out 
the measures according to their discretion. 

Lord Clare’s government, in accordance with the 
spirit of these instructions, decided that a pension of 
Rs. 24,000 per annum should be granted to Crishna 
Rao Wittul from the 26th May 1834, and that all the 
allowances drawn by the family . from the seques- 
trated districts subsequent to the death of Wittul 
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Eao Dewajee, amounting to the large sum of 
Rs. 1,43,388, should he refunded to the Guicowar 
government. 

Lord Clare left India in 1836, and was succeeded 
by Sir R. Grant. Crishna Rao, soon after the latter 
Ecentleman’s arrival, memorialized the Government to 
reverse the decision passed by Lord Clare, to release 
him from the repayment of the allowances drawn by 
him from the sequestrated districts subsequent to his 
father’s; death, and to obtain a settlement of his pri- 
vate claim against the Guicowar, amounting to 
upwards of 4 lacs of Rupees, on account of private pro- 
perty confiscated, revenue advances made by him and 
Iris father during their administration of the districts, 
and the produce of enam and purchased land resumed 
by the Durbar. 

Sir R. Grant’s view of this question differed 
widely from those of his predecessor ; he considered 
that the Government was justly chargeable with a 
breach of faith for having annulled the guarantee 
given by Sir J. Malcolm, and that even admitting 
that his promise was unauthorized, the onus of 
payment devolved on the British Government. 

In their despatch of the 14th March 1838, the 
Court of Directors confirmed the pension of 
Rs. 24,000 per annum granted by the Government 
of Bombay in 1834, and directed that the amount of 
Rs. 1,43,389, drawn by the family from the revenues 
of the sequestrated districts subsequent to Wittul 
Rao’s death, should be refunded to the Guicowar by 
the British Government, and not by Crishna Rao 
Wittul. When Sir James Carnac assumed the gov- 
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eromenfc of Bombay in 1839, CriBlina Rao addressed 
a Khureeta to him reqnestiiig his aid in advancing 
his claims on the Guicowar. In reply, the Resident 
was directed to give a suitable and kind reply to the 
petitioner, and to take any favourable opportunity 
that might occur to express to Syajee Kao, the 
interest felt by the Government in the family of 
Wittul Rao, and to assure him that the British 
Government would , derive great gratification in 
seeing Crishna Rao restored to His Highness’ favour. 

In reply, Mr. Sutherland informed Government 
that Crishna Rao, who with his real father Govind 
Rao Dewajee had been residing in British territory 
near Ahmedabad since the death of Wittul Rao 
Dewajee, had requested permission to return- to 
Baroda, and that the Guicowar, through the media*- 
tiou of the Resident, had consented to receive them. 

They accordingly arrived soon after at Baroda, 
and on being introduced to His Highness by the 
Native Agent attached to the Residency, were receiv- 
ed by him as well as could be expected, considering 
the strong feelings of dissatisfaction which had 
actuated his mind towards the family for a long 
time previously. 

Crishna Rao for a long time entertained hopes 
that he would be restored to the office held by his 
adoptive father, and over and over again memorializ- 
ed the Home and Indian Governments, not only 
on this, but also on the subject of his pecuniary 
claims against the Guicowar. As regards the first 
point, the same answer was uniformly returned by 
Government, that his claims had been fully consi- 
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dei’ecl, and that the decision arrived at was final ; but 
it was not till 1850 that the Resident was directed 
to obtain a statement of his pecuniary claims from 
Crishna Rao, and to urge His Highness to do justice 
in the matter without rendering it necessary for the 
British Government to interfere. 

Grishna Rao j on being called upon to submit his 
claims to the Resident, furnished a list of them of the 
aggregate value of Rs. 3,09,502-1-9, in addition to 
villages and land that had been resumed. They 
were on the following accounts : — 


Value of private property forcibly 


seized 

Rs 

. 45,277 

14 

3 

Advances to cultivators and ba- 





lances due 

?? 

1,95,535 

0 

0 

Advances to his paga of horse... 


19,611 

0 

0 

Resumption of Kurcheea and 





expenses incurred on account 





of improvements 

39 

49,078 

3 

6 



3,09,502 

~r 

9 


Resumption of the village of 
Bhader and the estate of Chul- 
lala, which had been granted 
to his father in enam by Ta- 
lookdars of Kattiawar „ ...... 

Resumption of land purchased in 
the Baroda territory by his real 
and adoptive fathers „ ...... 

Resumption of temples which had 
been built out of Wittul Rao’s 
private funds „ 

Total Rs. 3^502 1 9 



The Gnicowar refused to accede t() ullG Wisli oi 
Government that he should come to an amicable 
settlement of Crishna Rao’s claims, and the Resident 
was therefore directed to investigate and report 
on them. 

He submitted his opinion on the lOth Februaiy 
1853, and after a long and careful inquiry, came to 
the following conclusion : — 

That the claim to the Kattiawar villages was -in- 
admissible, being founded on fraudulent documents. 

That he had established his claim to the extent of 
22| koombas of land purchased by his father. 

That his claim to private property seisjed by the 
Durbar was established to the extent of Rs. 10,415. 

That his claim on account of Tuggavee advances 
was inadmissible. 

That his claim for money laid out on the village 
of Kurcheea was valid to the extent of Rs. 43,700. 

That he was entitled to Rs. 8,099 on account of 
expenditure on his paga of horse. 

That his claim on account of the temples was 
inadmissible. 

Government did not consider Colonel Outram’s 
report on the subject full enough, and called for 
further details. In the meanwhile, however, Crishna 
Rao made overtures to come to a private arrange- 
ment with the Durbar, and on the 27th September 
1852, Mr. Davies, the Resident, reported that a 
complete reconciliation had been effected between 
His Highness the Guicowar and Crishna Eao Wittul, 
and that the latter had given in an acquittance in 
full of all his claims against the Guicowar, and had 
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been presented with a sunnud conferring on him in 
perpetuity the village of Runnapoora of the annual 
value of Rs. 4,000. Since this period, Crishna Rao 
has been on good terms with the Guicowar, and has 
a place assigned him in the Durbar befitting his 
father’s rank and dignity. 

His guarantee, as will have been seen by the 
perusal of the above memoir, has lapsed, but he still 
enjoys Rs. 2,000 per mensem from the British 
Government. ■ This pension will cease on his death. 

This narrative concludes the list of memoirs of 
those who have enjoyed and of those who still enjoy 
the guarantee of the British Government. 

There are now only four families who hold a 
perpetual and hereditary bhandery (dependant how- 
ever on their good behaviour.) They are — 

The representative of the Desai of Nowsaree. 

Ditto ditto Bullesur. 

The heirs of Mungul Sukeedass and the heirs of 
Soobhanjee Pol Pagadar. Only seven of 
the life guarantees still survive, they are : — 
Mhalsabaee, Pritiraj, Chundrabaee, and 
Limbojee Rao, members of Mulhar Rao 
Guicowar’s family. Gunput Rao Guicowar, 
Omed Koonwurbaee, and Gopal Rao Gui- 
cowar. 

It is, however, only of late years that a sensible 
reduction has been made in the numbers of these 
favoured individuals, who as a class have been 
utterly unworthy of the protection afforded them, 
and who have so often used that protection as a 
cloak to defy their rightful sovereign, and for the 
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commission, with, impunity, of crimes for which, 
either as British or Guicowar subjects, they could 
have received heavy punishment. 

There is no doubt that at the commencement of 
the present century the acceptance of their bhandery 
engagements from the Arabs, and the guarantees 
granted about the same time by the British Govern- 
ment to ministers and others in the employ of the 
Baroda Durbar, gave a great political advantage to 
the East India Company, and assisted in establishing 
the ascendancy of that power in Guzerat. 

As long also as the controlling power in the inter- 
nal administration of the Guicowar State remained 
in the hands of the British Resident at the Court, no 
embarrassment was experienced in our relation 
with the guaranteed subjects of the dependant States. 
But on Syajee’s emancipation from control in 1820 , 
our pledges of protection to individuals who were his 
subjects proved ere long to be a source of irritation 
to both Governments. 

One of the few stipulations made by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, in handing over the reins of power to Syajee 
Rao, was, “ that the guarantees of the British 
Government to ministers and others should be 
scrupulously observed and another was, that he 
“ should not be restrained in the management of the 
internal affairs of his State, provided he fulfilled his 
engagements to the bankers, for the due performance 
of which the British Government was guarantee.” 

It was in consequence of his not fulfilling this 
latter stipulation _that the first differences arose 
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between Syajee Kao and the Britisli Grovemment in 
1 825. Dnriug* the following year Mr. 'Williams 
vainly urged on the Gilicowar a reduction of expen- 
diture, and the payment of the guaranteed debt by 
the stipulated instalments. The more the matter 
was discussed the more obstinate aud opposed to 
the views of Government Syajee became, and 
though in 1827 he reluctantly conseiited to the plan 
proposed by the Resident of liquidating his guarau- 
teed debts by farming out his districts in septennial 
leases, he soon found means of breaking through 
the engagements, and grew so violent in his 
opposition, not only in this hut in every other point 
under discussion, that Sir J. Malcolm’s Government 
determined on sequestrating a portion of his territory, 
in order that funds might be forthcoming for the 
fulfilment of our monetary guarantees to the creditors 
of the State. 

Unfortunately, the desire of upholding the good 
faith of the British Government inviolate, and the 
irritation caused by the vexatious infringement of 
his obligation by Syajee Rao, led the Resident into 
an exaggerated idea of the duties involved in the 
carrying out of our guarantee. 

Large sums of money had been lent by some of the 
leading bankers of Baroda at various times to relieve 
i the exigencies of the State, under our guarantee that 
they be repaid by certain instalments and at certain 
rates of interest. Syajee, during the preliminary 
discussions, frequently expressed his intention of 
paying off the bankers in a lump and in his own 



way. As the object of both Governments was 
identical, viz., the extinction of the guaranteed loan 
(so fertile a source of embarrassment to both), it 
would appear that the easiest plan would have been 
to allow Syajee to come to terms with the bankers 
in his own way, taking care that no undue influence 
or oppression was exercised towards them. But Mr. 
Williams considered that the bankers were entitled 
to the full benefit of their usurious interest, and 
would not allow any deviation from the arrangements 
entered into. More than this, when he concluded 
the septennial leases, which were taken up in most 
instances by the guaranteed bankers, he considered 
that the guarantee extended also to these leases, 
although they had been made without the sanction 
or knowledge of his own government, and with the 
greatest reluctance on the part of the Guicowar ; and 
he thought that Government was bound under all 
circumstances to uphold the integrity of the guarantee 
even to the extreme measure of superseding tempo- 
rarily the authority of the Guicowar in his own 
territories, and suggested that Government would be 
perfectly justified in sequestrating the whole of the 
districts connected with the septennial leases, in 
order to compel the fulfilment of the stipulations 
made to the bankers. 

In 1828, Government did so sequestrate a consider- 
able portion of the Guicowar State, but Lord Clare’s 
Government in 18S2 contented itself with allowing 
Syajee Rao to effect a private arrangement with the 
bankers, and on their presenting an acquittance in 
full, the scrpiestration was removed. The same 
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tendency of exaggerating the obligations imposed on 
us by our bhandery engagements, displayed itself in 
numerous other instances during the reign of Syajee 
Eao. 

It was assumed that the bhanderies granted by 
the Arabs were hereditary, in consequence of the 
word “ chaloo ” inserted in most of them being 
translated perpetual instead of “running” or existing. 
In this way the guarantees to Kooshalchund Ambey- 
dass, Purboodass Mooljee, Khandass Wagjee, Bhy- 
chund Desaee, and Samul Becher, were considered 
hereditary, and were continued to their descendants 
long after they had in reality become invalid by the 
deaths of the original grantees. 

In like manner the guarantees granted to the 
ministers Raojee and Babbajee Appajee were not 
only considered to hold good during their life-time, 
but also to secure their descendants their hereditary 
offices and emoluments, irrespective of their unfit- 
ness for the office and the scandalous misbehaviour 
of more than one member of the family. 

The memoirs of many of these guarantees show 
conclusively that when once Syajee had commenced 
his opposition to the British government, he neglect- 
ed no opportunity of injuring any of his subjects 
that enjoyed the guarantee of the British govern- 
ment, and it was undoubtedly a sense of this feeling 
that induced the British authorities to espouse the 
cause of these individuals more warmly than they 
otherwise would have done, and to give in many 
instances an undue latitude to the terms of the 
bhandery. 
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. As early as 1828, the Government of India had 
come to the opinion that “ bhandery engagements 
were no less objectionable in principle than embar- 
rassing in practice, and that although the formation 
of them in the early stage of our connection with 
the Guicowar State was doubtless recommended by 
urgent and adequate motives of political expediency, 
they were glad to learn that the Government of 
Bombay had laid it down as an established principle 
to clear itself as soon as possible of the guarantees 
to existing loans, and to contract no more pledges 
of such a nature in future.” 

In spite of this resolve. Sir J. Malcolm gave an 
I hereditary guarantee in 1830 to Wittul Eao Dewjee, 

|f not only without the Guicowar’s consent, but in 
direct opposition to his wishes ; and although the 
misconduct evinced by so many of the guarantees, 
by Baba Nafra of Hurree Bhugtee’s firm, by 
Bhasker Eao Wittul, Bulwunt Eao and Govind Eao 
Guicowars, Dhakjee Dadajee, and by many others, 
afforded ample opportunities of annulling their 
guarantees, this course was never adopted, and the 
impression was allowed to gain ground that they 
enjoyed a virtual immunity from all punishment. 

^ To sum up in Sir J. Outram’s words, “ the system 

of bhandery has been a source of incalculable injury 
to both British and Guicowar governments ; of evils 
not confined merely to the bad feeling on the part of 
the Baroda Durbar, engendered by the vexatious 
interference between the Guicowar and his subjects 
imposed on us by these guarantees, and consequent 
obstriKtion to all our endeavours to benefit this 
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State, but tbe chief source moreover of the sbameful 
corruption wbicb has for so many years prevailed at 
this court.” 

In 1849, Captain French, when in charge of the 
Residency, resolutely set his face against the evils of 
the bhandery system, and recommended that several 
should be considered as lapsed. He was only suc- 
cessful in the instances of the guarantee to the 
Shastree’s family, which had formerly been consi- 
dered hereditary, but which, in consequence of his 
remonstrances, was declared terminable with the 
life of the then holder, and in that of Manickchund 
Roopchund ; but his general remarks on the subject, 
and his animadversions on the supposed immunity 
from punishment enjoyed by alt the possessors of 
the guarantee of the British government, attracted 
the attention of the Court of Directors, who in 
1850 recorded their opinion that “ the condition of 
good conduct on which so, many of the bhanderies 
depended, had not been enforced with suflScient 
strictness;” and in 1863, expressing their belief 
that guarantees granted by ojSicers of Arab troops 
were in their very nature temporary, and could not be 
considered to be binding in perpetuity on the British 
Government and that “ it was probable that in many 
other instances a perpetual character had been 
attributed to our guarantee for reasons which a 
strict examination would prove to be untenable,” 
the Honorable Court directed that a careful scrutiny 
should be instituted into all the bhanderies supposed 
to be perpetual, and that the result of the inquiry 
should be submitted as soon as possible. 
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Tlie duty of instituting this scrutiny fell to the lot 
of Sir James (then Colonel) Outram, than whom no 
one could have pursued the inquiry with more zeal 
and success. He conclusively proved that the 
bhandery of tlie Arabs could by no means be supposed 
to be binding on the Government in perpetuity, 
and that the meaning of the word “chaloo” had 
been erroneously supposed up to that date to be 
“perpetual.” 

In accordance with his arguments and suggestions, 
the Government of India, in their despatch of the 
21st January 1856, declared, with the sanction of the 
Court of Directors, that the guarantees to the families 
of Rowjee Appajee, Khandass Patel, and Bhychund 
Desaee had lapsed, and that those to the families of 
Kooshaldass Ambeydass, Purboodass Mooljee, and 
Samul Bechur, should cease on the death of the 
present holders. 

Since that period two hereditary guarantees, that 
to the Muzmoodar of Baroda, and that to Bhasker 
Rao Wittul, and the life guarantee to Govind Rao 
Guicowar, have lapsed through misconduct, and the 
number of hereditary guarantees is now limited to 
four, as detailed at the commencement of these 
concluding remarks. 
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